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A NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
designed for every class of 
Learners, but especially for such 
as are their own Instructors. In 
two Parts: Part 1. an easy In- 
troduction to the Elements of the 
Spanish Language. Part 11. the 
Rules of Etymology and Syntax 
fully exemplified ; with occasion- 
al Notes and Observations. And 
an Appendix, containing an use- 
Sul Vocabulary— Dialogues with 
numerical References to the Rules 
in the Grammar—A few Speci- 
mens of Commercial Documents 
—An Explanation of the Rules 
and Principles of Spanish Poetry 
—And some Rules for Deriva- 
tion. By L. J. A. M‘Henry, 
a Native of Spain. London, Sher- 
wood, 1812. 8vo. pp. 324. Pr. 8s. 


Whether the circumstance has 
arisen from the caprice of fashion, 
or from the interesting situation of 
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the Peninsula, and our recent rela- 
tions with it, it is certain, that, in 
this country, the Spanish language 
has, of late years, attracted greater 
notice than it ever before obtained. 
As a natural consequence, the rules 
and peculiarities of its grammatical 
structure have become objects of 
greater attention. On a refe- 
rence, however, to the older gram- 
marians, it has been found that, 
with few exceptions, they have been 
chiefly copyists, each of his more 
immediate predecessor, almost all 
of them handing down error with 
traditionary reverence, and totally 
disregarding those changes in pro- 
nunciation, inflexion, and construe- 
tion, to which modern tongues are 
confessedly liable.—Influenced, it 
would appear, partly by such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. M‘Henry turned 
his attention to the composition of 
the present Grammar; a work to 
which, he informs us in the Preface, 
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he was the more especially directed 
from a consideration of ‘ Its having 
been a matter of frequent com- 
plaint, that there is no English- 
Spanish Grammar capable of afford- 
ing the necessary assistance to those 
persons who are obliged to be their 
own instructors; for although seve- 
ral of the Grammars in circulation 
possess great merit, yet most of 
them are written under the disad- 
vantages which inevitably arise from 
an ‘author’s attempting to explain in 
a language with which he is but 
very imperfectly acquainted. 

“The present work, therefore, 
is respectfully submitted to the can- 
did notice of the public, with the 
humble hope, that it will be found 
less exceptionable in several parti- 
culars, than some of its predeces- 
sors ; its author being a native of 
Spain, in which country he had the 
advantage of a liberal education, 
and having, by a residence of seve- 
ral years in England, acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation, genius, idiom, and ge- 
neral structure, of the English lan- 
guage. 

“« Anxious as the author has been 
to render this Grammar peculiarly 
useful to those persons who cannot 
conveniently have access to a mas- 
ter, he has devoted particular at- 
tention to the subject of pronuncia- 
tion. Not contenting himself with 
minutely describing and elucidating 
the different powers of the letters, 
he has also exemplified, by a refe- 
rence to English words, not only 
the simple sounds which they repre- 
sent, but almost every variety of 
sound resulting from position and 
combination ; a novelty which, he 
would hope, may prove of very 
considerable utility to all classes of 
learners. 

“The total ignorance of the 
common principles of language, and 


even of the import of the usual 
grammatical terms, manifested by 
many persons desirous of acquiring 
a grammatical knowledge of the 
Spanish language, has induced the 
writer to attempt to remedy the 
evil, as concisely, and with as little 
of deterring or repulsive parade and 
formality, as was possible, in his 
elementary introduction to the lan- 
guage. This circumstance, how- 
ever, has compelled him, by deve- 
loping several of the properties or 
accidents of words, as they result 
from mutual relation and connexion, 
rather than according to a dry, 
mechanical analogy, to imitate the 
example of some modern gram- 
marians of deserved repute, and oc- 
casionally intermix, among the rules 
of Syntax, remarks and observa- 
tions, which, he is fully aware, 
belong, in strict propriety, to the 
province of Etymology. But this 
deviation from the more common 
mode of arrangement, he trusts, 
will be compensated on the score 
of utility or expediency, by a dimi- 
nution of the interruptions usually 
occasioned by tedious, preliminary 
definitions and explanations. 

“The author has attempted to 
introduce some clearness and sim- 
plicity in the declension of nouns, 
and the conjugation of irregular 
verbs ; he has paid considerable at- 
tention to an elucidation of the ,re- 
spective imports and uses of the 
Spanish substantive verbs ser and 
estar ; and has endeavoured to re- 
move some of the obscurity in which 
the nature and use of the Spanish 
subjunctive mood, especially in its 
imperfect tense, have hitherto been 
more or less involved. But these 
and similar particulars are not, 
perhaps, sufficiently important to 
be entitled to special enumeration. 

“ ‘Throughout the whole work, it 
has been the author’s particular aim 
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to lay down the rules of Spanish 
Grammar as concisely as possible ; 
and he trusts that they will, at 
the same time, be found to be 
stated by him with not less preci- 
sion and perspicuity than they have 
generally been in works of a similar 
description. The prejudicial and 
perplexing practice adopted by 
some writers, apparently to dimi- 
nish the number of their rules, of 
blending into one, two or more in 
their nature perfectly distinct from 
each other, he has been so careful 
to avoid, that he is not without 
some apprehension of having fallen 
into the other extreme ; a circum- 
stance, however, which he presumes 
will be found far less injurious to 
the learner’s clear conception of the 
various shades and modifications of 
one general principle. 

* The Appendix to the Grammar 
contains a brief explanation of the 
principles of Spanish Prosody, and 
of the rules, nature, and diffe- 
rent kinds of Spanish Verse ; —Dia- 
logues with numerical references to 
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the rules in the Grammar; a few 
specimens of Letters and other Com- 
mercial Documents ;—and a sum- 
mary account of the more common 
analogies by which several classes 
of Spanish words are regulated in 
their derivation from the Latin; 
with a short abstract, exhibiting the 
intimate relationship and resem- 
blance subsisting between the Latin 
and the Spanish, as well as several 
other modern languages.” . 

In plan, all grammars must es- 
sentially resemble each other; it 
would, therefore, be superfluous to 
add to what the author himself has 
said on that head. But, in elucida- 
tion of some of his prefatory re- 
marks, we shall conclude with a 
few extracts, which may not be 
unacceptable to such of our readers 
as are devoted to philological pur- 
suits, or have some little acquaint- 
ance with the Spanish language. 

The following is a specimen of 
the plan which the author has 
adopted to show the different powers 
of the consonants : 


Ca sounds like ca asheardin calm. 


ce tha 
ci thie 
co co 
cu coo 
ga &@ 
ge ha 
gi hee 
go go 
gu goo 
qua qua 
que qua 
que ca 
qui quee 
qui kee 
quo quo 
xa ha 
xe ha 
xi hee 
xo ho 
xu hoo 
xa ra 
xé re 
xi xi 
xd zo 


x0 sounds 


thane. 
thievish. 
cocoa. 
cooper. 
garb. 
hating. 
heedless. 
going. 
goose. 
qualmish. 
quaver. 
cadence. 
queerly. 
keeper. 
quotation. 
hardy. 
hatred. 
heedless. 
holy. 
hooting. _ 
eramination. 
exemption. 
exiguous. 
exonerate. 


zoo: the oo to be sounded as in poo. 





ay 
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Observations on the inflexion of 
Spanish Nouns: 


{n allotting here but two cases to 
Spanish nouns, I have deviated from 
the arrangement of the Academy, 
which has given them six cases ; and 
in conformity to the Latin language, 
has declined the nouns as follows : 
Nom. Pedro, Peter. 

Gen. de Pedro, Peter's. 

Dat. 4 or para Pedro, to or for Peter. 

Acc. 4 Pedro, Peter. 

Voc. O Pedro! O Peter! 

Abl. de, por, &c. Pedro, from, by, 
&c. Peter. 


The Spanish Academicians have no 
doubt considered this arrangement the 
best calculated to instruct Spaniards, 
for whom only their grammar is in- 
tended; but as these cases are not 
effected by any variation in the termi- 
nation, as in Latin; but formed, as 
in English, by the prefixing of certain 
prepositions: I have thought it expe- 
dient to follow the example of late 
writers on English grammar; con- 
scious that the more the Spanish Jan- 
guage can, without altering any es- 
sential arrangement, be made to re- 
semble the English in structure, the 
greater will be the facility with which 
Englishmen will acquire it. Were we 
to consider inflection an indispensable 
requisite in the formation of a case, it 
would be difficult to prove that the 
Spanish substantives have more than 
one case; but as the very language 
which the Academy has imitated, 
proves that there may be a difference 
of case without any change of termi- 
nation, it cannot be deemed incon- 
sistent to say, that our nouns have 
two cases, called a nominative and 
an objective case; the former to de- 


note when the noun is the subject of 


a verb, and the latter when it is not. 
The personal pronouns are an excep- 
tion, their ohjective case being formed 
by inflection. pp. 32, 33. 


Peculiar agreement of Spanish 


Adjectives : 


When two or more adjectives serve 
to cnalify a noun substantive which is 
nthe plural, they do not agree with 


it in number, provided the plural of 
the substantive be composed of nouns 
of different species, and yet including 
but one of each species ; as diccionario 
de las lenguas Espanola, Inglesa, y 
Latina, a dictionary of the Spanish, 
English, and Latin languages : here 
lenguas is in the plural, and yet the 
three adjectives by which it is quali- 
fied remain in the singular, and can- 
not be changed without destroying the 
sense. Fearful that this distinction 
will not be readily understood, be- 
cause English adjectives are always 
indeclinable, I shail endeavour to 1l- 
lustrate the remark by stating a case. 
Suppose I want to describe three 
dresses, a black, a blue, and a white, 
I should say descripcion de los. vestidos, 
negro, azul, y blanco: change the 
number of the adjectives, and say 
descripcion de los vestidos, negros, a- 
sules, y blancos ; it then implies that 
there are more than one dress of each 
color: alter the number of the sub- 
stantive, and express it descripcion del 
vestido negro, azul, y blanco; the 
meaning then is, that there is only 
one dress, in which the three colors, 
black, blue, and white, are blended 
together. pp. 98, 99. 


Different imports of the Verbs 
Ser'and Estar : 


Among the difficulties which Eng- 
lishmen encounter in the study of the 
Spanish language, there is, perhaps, 
none greater than the one attending 
the proper choice of these verbs. A 
Spaniard, no doubt, perceives a very 
striking difference between them ; yet 
he is almost incapable to make an 
Engiishman sensible of the distinc- 
tion, because the English language 
has but ong word to express their dif- 
ferent meanings. Ser and estar equally 
signify in English to be; but ser de- 
notes an absolute, and estar a relative 
existence: might | be allowed the de- 
finition, I would say that ser expressed 
the kind, and estar the manner of 
being; and therefore we find that 
estar is employed when the existence 
is connected with, and as it were mo- 
dified by, some circumstances either 
of time or of place. If I say, este hom- 
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bre es valiente, this man is valiant; I 
mean that this man possesses that 
certain portion of natural courage re- 
quisite to form what is meant by a 
valiant man; but if estar be substi- 
tuted, este hombre esta valiente will 
then mean, that the man is at that 
time inspired with valor by some 
existing circumstance. In the same 
manner, esta naranja es agria, this 
orange is sour, denotes that the orange 
belongs to a species of which the acid 
taste is a characteristic: change the 
verb into estar, and esta naranja esta 
Ggria wili then convey the idea that 
the orange might have been sweet 
had it not been gathered too soon, or 
some other circumstance prevented its 
reaching the necessary degree of ma- 
turity. 

From the foregoing remarks may 
be drawn the following general rule: 
viz. That when the attribute is inhe- 
rent in, or essential to, the subject, 
we express it by ser, and when it is 
only accidental or contingent, we make 
use of estar: thus, if we saw a man 
with a wooden leg, we should say este 
hombre es coro, this man is lame; but 
a man walking with crutches only, 
might be expressed by este hombre es, 
or esta, coro: with es we should denote 
that his lameness was deemed perma- 
nent, and with esta that we consider- 
ed it as temporary only. This how- 
ever will be more clearly shown in the 
following rules. pp. 135, 136. 

The author differs entirely from 
the opinion of Luzan, (a celebrated 
writer on Spanish poetry, who con- 
tends that the Spanish metrical feet 
are regulated by quantity, as in 
Latin,) and maintains that the Spa- 
nish feet are formed by accent. We 
shall quote his own words : 


OF VERSIFICATION. 

Having in a former place explained 
the nature of the prosodial accent, and 
its service in pointing out, for the 
current pronunciation, the emphatic 
syllable in every word of more than 
one syllable, there remains now to be 
noticed its peculiar service in Spanish 
poetry, syllabic emphasis being the 
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chief standard by which the Spanish 


metrical feet are regulated. 

It has been already observed, that 
every Spanish word of more than one 
syllable contains one accented or em- 
phatic syllable; but, in order more 
tully to understand the principle upon 
which Spanish verse is constructed, a 
few observations seem necessary : 

Virst, Monosyllables cannot be said, 
strictly speaking, to have, per se, any 
syllabic emphasis. But in association 
in verse with other syllables, they 
may, according to the nature of the 
line, be either emphatic or unempha- 
tic: some of them, however, seem 
more inclined to be emphatic than 
others, and vice versé ; and some are 
altogether tractable or pliant. 

Secondly, Besides the common pro- 
sodial accent, it is often necessary to 
use another not equally strong, some- 
times called the poetic accent, in order 
to preserve the measure, especially 
with polysyllables : thus, in pronoun- 
cing the word fortunddamente, which 
has the predominant accent on the 
third syllable, we are compelled to lay 
an inferior degree of stress on the first 
and fifth, forming thereby three tro- 
chees, and in the word afortunéda- 
mente, which is accented on the 
fourth, we lay the inferior stress on 
the second and sixth, and by these 
means produce a line or rather word 
of three iambuses, hypermeter. 

Thirdly, It may be observed, that, 
through the natural drift of the 
rhythm, the prose accent is some- 
times compelled to bend to the poeti- 
cal; syllables naturally emphatic being 
passed over rather remissly, and un- 
emphatic syllables receiving greater 
stress than their real nature strictly 
authorises. 

And, Lastly, That, although Spa- 
nish verse be regulated by emphasis, 
a certain balance of quantities essen- 
tially contributes to its general har- 
mony. Where gravity and solemnity 
are intended in the measure, it will 
be found that long or important sylla- 
bles preponderate, and where the 
movement is intended to be quick and 
lively, there will be found to be a sur- 
plus of short or unimportant syllables. 
pp- 309, 310. 
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Of the different species of Spa- 
nish rhyme, he remarks that 


The Spaniards have two sorts of 
thyme, the consonante or full rhyme; 
and the asonante or imperfect rhyme. 
The consonante requires a similarity of 
letters, from the last accent in both 
lines; 

Pues defended el reyno rostros béllos 
Que yo pondré la planta en vuestros cu€éllos. 

The asonanie allows greater latitude, 
requiring a similarity of vowels only, 
while the consonants may be ditierent: 
thus digéro forms an asonante with cu- 
bierto ; amores with noches ; melones 
with azotes, &c. 

The same word may be also used at 
the end of both lines, without infrin- 
ging on the laws of rhyme, if it be 
taken in different meanings; thus, 
sagrado, sacred, may rhyme with sa- 
grado, anasylum, &c. p. 312. 


Of the peculiar verse used by the 
Spaniards in dramatic works, he 
says: 

The Spanish and Portuguese epic 
verse, or heroic, differs not from the 
English and Italian. But the dramatic 
verse of the Spanish poets, whose dra- 
matic works are abundant, is greatly 
different. It is the truncated, four- 
footed iambic verse, #. e. an acepha- 
lous or headless iambic, which is in 
reality what is termed a three-footed 
trochaic, called by the Spaniards Versos 
de pie quebrado or of a broken foot, a 
favorite lyric measure of the [talian 
poets, but never used by them for dra- 
matic dialogue. 

Pués | si dmar | git la | viérdad, 

Quié | ro échar | la dé | la boca; 

Y | st al al) ma sic | biel ta | ca, 

Es | cinder | la és ne | cédad. 

The Spanish poets use it also com- 
monly as a lyric measure, generally in 
stanzas of four verses, with imperfect 
or asonante rhymes; of which Bishop 
Percy has the following specimen to- 
wards the end of his Relics of Ancient 
English Poetry : 

Rid ver | dé, ri | 8 ver | de, 

Quan | td cuzr | po én ti | sé ba | na; 
De | Cristia | nis y | dé Mo | ros, 
Muer | tis por | la dis | va espa | da. 


The imperfection of the rhymes 
common among the Spanish poets 
should apparently be attributed nei- 
ther to negligence nor unskilfulness in 
the poet, nor to a defect in the lan- 
guage: indeed, so far perhaps from 
implying imperfection, it may rather 
imply perfection ; indicating that the 
Spanish lyrical poetry wants less as- 
sistance from the adventitious orna- 
ment of rhyme than other modern 
European languages. p. 315. 


ON DERIVATION. 


The Spanish is one of those lan- 
guages which owes its origin to the 
Latin, with some mixture, however, 
of other languages, left either by the 
first settlers in the country, or by sub- 
sequent invaders. That the Latin has 
principally contributed to its formation 
1s manifest from the analogy between 
both languages, which is so close that 
it has enabled some Spanish authors to 
compose, in verse as well as prose, 
works which may justly be styled 
bilingues. 

As the knowledge of a language 
which claims so close an affinity to 
the Latin may be a desideratum with 
the classical scholar ; and since, there- 
fore, whatever may tend to accelerate 
its acquisition to him, will not prove 
wholly unacceptable, the following 
remarks are submitted to his consider- 
ation. 

In attempting to trace Spanish de- 
rivations to the Latin origin, such 
words will be first noticed as have 
their termination still preserved in its 
primitive form; next the changes 
which the Latin vowels are apt to un- 
dergo; and lastly, the consonants 
which are esteemed equivalent and 
commutable : but as several of these 
deviations have been indispensably 
requisite, conformably to the pronun- 
ciation of the Spanish language, the 
following preliminary remarks seem 
to be not altogether unnecessary. 

First, t is always exchanged for c or 
z when the sound of either is equiva- 
lent ; as, gratia, gracia ; ratio, razon. 

Secondly, ch before a or o is ex- 
changed for c, and before e or i for gu; 
as, charus, caro; chorus, coro; cheru- 
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bim, guerubin; chirurgicus, guirur- 


ico. 
. Thirdly, Latin words beginning with 
s followed by another consonant have 
the s preceded by e ; but the s is sup- 
pressed only when it precedes a soft c ; 
as, Spiritus, espiritu ; scientia, ciencia. 

Fourthly, No other consonants than 
d, l, n, r, 8, x, z, can end a Spanish 
word. 

Fifthly, No word can end with a 
double consonant. 

Sizthly, No consonants are dupli- 
cated excepé c, J, n, r. 


Of Words preserving the Latin Termi- 
nation. 

Spanish substantives and adjectives 
are frequently Latin ablatives in the 
singular, and in the plural Latin ac- 
cusatives; as, missa, misa, misas ; mo- 
dus, modo, modos; ars, arte, artes ; 
caro, carne, carnes ; spiritus, espiritu, 
espiritus ; species, especie, especies ; 
molestus, molesto, molesta, molestos, 
molestas ; prudens, prudente, pruden- 


es. 

N.B. If the noun be neuter, the 
Spanish plural takes the general in- 
flection, or terminating consonant, of 
the declension to which the neuter 
noun belongs; as, templum, éemplo, 
templos ; auxilium, auxiliv, auxilios ; 
crimine, crimen, crimenes. pp. 316, 
317. 


The book concludes with an ex- 
tract in Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and French, in order to 
exhibit the intimate relationship and 
resemblance between these lan- 
guages. 








AN HIsToRIcAL SKETCH OF 
THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
REIGN OF GUSTAVUS THE 4th 
ADOLPHUS, LATE KING OF 
SWEDEN ; including a Narra- 
tive of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination, of the late Revolu- 
tion ; and an Appendix, contain- 
ing Official Documents, &c. 
Translated from the Swedish, 
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London, Cawthorn. 1812. 8vo. 
pp- 324. Pr. 10s. 6d. 


The merits or the frailties which 
may have distinguished the charac- 
ter of the unfortunate Gustavus 
Adolphus, must be left to the de- 
cision of times more impartial than 
the present. Posterity is alone com- 
petent to assign the relative degree 
of praise or of censure, incurred by 
different actors in those busy scenes 
which now occupy either the lite- 
rary or the political world, The 
bias of the present editor, as it ap- 
pears from his introduction, is un- 
favorable to Gustavus : 


INTRODUCTION. 


It has often been remarked, that 
posterity alone can judge impartially 
of extraordinary events, and accurate- 
ly distinguish their causes. The same 
personages, characters, and actions, 
are considered by different specta- 
tors in very different lights, and 
truth certainly in general presents 
herself most distinctly to those who, 
unbiased by prejudice or passion, 
view her at a distance. The secret 
links of the connecting chain are often 
discovered and illuminated by suc- 
ceeding events, and mighty revolu- 
tions are the effects of passions un- 
heeded by those whom they have 
forced into action. But obscurity may 
also be occasioned by the remoteness 
of the period under consideration. The 
indifference which favors impartiality 
may sometimes be the source of in- 
justice. Prejudices and opinions are 
only temporary, and will not always 
account for the transactions of another 
age; virtue is often nearly allied to 
vice, and distinguished from it with 
difficulty, and the most fatal calami- 
ties may flow from actions apparently 
innocent and meritorious. In de- 
scribing scenes of which we have 
been spectators, we may indeed find 
it difficult to conquer our contempt of 
obstinacy, and our detestation of ty- 
ranny, but by resolving to be just we 
may aspire to be impartial, and by 
confining ourselves to simple narra- 
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tion, permit the reader to form his 
own conclusions. 

With such sentiments are now to 
be related the events which, during 
some years, prepared, and at last ac- 
complished, the late revolution in 
Sweden. The details shall be extract- 
ed from original documents, and it 
may at least be asserted, that nothing 
shall be advanced which cannot be 
authenticated. The favorable circum- 
stances which at present render the 
sources of information accessible, may 
not always exist, and the elucidations 
necessary to the future historian can, 
perhaps, be imparted only at the pre- 
sent moment. The following pages 
are, however, principally addressed to 
the present times, in order to dissi- 
pate groundless prepossessions, and 
to prove that the causes of the great 
events which they have witnessed, 
are not to be sought for in deep-laid 
and long-concerted plans, but in the 
criminal abuse of power and inordi- 
nate ambition. 

It is intreated that the reader will 
determine with himself whether he 
consider it to be the duty of a King to 
prefer the welfare of his people to 
every other consideration, or the duty 
of the people to disregard the obvious 
interests of their country, and to sa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes to the 
personal resentments of their mo- 
narch. Should any one be of the lat- 
ter opinion, let him not peruse the 
following work ; the sentiments which 
it contains must be to him unintelligi- 
ble, and we think it unnecessary to 
undertake to prove what no despot 
has yet ventured openly to deny. 


The work is comprised in three 
parts ; relating the events of con- 
temporary history with a minuteness 
which compels us, from a regard to 
our limits, to decline any attempt, 
even of compressing the narrative. 
The volume begins at that period 
which preceded the continuation of 
the revolutionary war between Eng- 
land and France, and discusses the 
interests of different European 
powers in the former part of 1803. 
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The second part treats of the war 
with Russia and Denmark, and the 
design of invading Norway, with 
its failure. ‘The king’s unhappy dis- 
putes with General Moore and Mr. 
Thornton are here introduced. In 
the third part, the progress and 
successful event of the conspiracy 
by which Gustavus was dethroned, 
are related in detail. In endeavour- 
ing to account for the calamities of 
Gustavus by his imprudent conduct, 
the editor gives the following sketch 
of his character, according to his 
own judgment : 


This singular hardihood to brave 
every danger, without any great share 
of personal courage, cannot fail to 
, improbable. The habitual in- 
difference of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
misfortunes of his people, so little ac- 
cords with the respect for religion and 
justice which is generally ascribed to 
him, that some other motives for his 
conduct must be presumed than those 
passions by which men are commonly 
governed. For the solution of this 
difficulty, the principles of his con- 
duct must be more nearly considered. 
From the earliest infancy surrounded 
with the splendor which Gustavus III. 
so much affected, Gustavus Adolphus 
had already imbibed a high opinion of 
himself, and of the station which he 
was one day destined to occupy. His 
character, naturally severe and un- 
bending, was rendered more so by his 
religious tenets. lis education, care- 
fully conducted, had enabled him to 
judge superficially, and to discover 
insignificant distinctions; but nature 
had denied him the comprehensive 
mind necessary for a king. Captivated 
and occupied with tritles, he betrayed 
childish satisfaction in the invention 
of a new uniform, a passion for cere- 
mony, and in particular for military 
parade, in which he supposed the 
whole art of war to consist. 

To his own misfortune, and that of 
his country, the King had become ac- 

uainted with a commentary on the 
evelations of St. John, which had 
been published in Germany, and 











translated into Swedish. Although 
not addicted to study, it now became 
his greatest pleasure to read the Reve- 
lations and the Commentary; and it 
is not unlikely that mysteries, which 
have always the strongest effects on 
the weakest minds, may in that re- 
spect have perverted his understand- 
ing. Some idle calculators had dis- 
covered that the letters in the name 
of the French emperor composed the 
number 666, which the evangelist 
says is that of the beast. Gustavus 
Adolphus easily persuaded himself 
that Napoleon was that beast in the 
Revelations, whose dominion should 
be of short duration, and for whose 
discomfiture he himself was appointed 
by Providence. It was therefore su- 
perstition, for folly must not receive 
the name of religion, which prevented 
him from negociating; and he de- 
clared that no consideration, no ad- 
vantage to his people, no acquisition 
of territory, was of sufficient impor- 
tance to make him alter his determi- 
nation. When the Duke of Bruns- 
wick informed Gustavus Adolphus 
that he had requested of Napoleon 
the restitution of his states, the king 
answered, “that he ought to consider 
what he did; that he “himself never 
would have any negociation with 
Napoleon, for then,” he observes, “I 
should subscribe my own ruin both in 
this world and the next.” 

During the king’s long visit to Ger- 
many, it may be remembered, that in 
the Swedish newspapers the name of 
the emperor of the French was changed 
from M. (Monsieur) to N. Buonaparte, 
and those who in the provinces were 

ermitted to insert in their papers any 
icy intelligence, were Saeed al- 
ways to write the name in this man- 
ner. This alteration gave rise to va- 
rious conjectures, and many believed 
that the letter N, and the name Na- 
poleon, insinuated some term of re- 
proach. But the reason of the change 
was merely that the calculation, by 
which the emperor’s name expressed 
the number, 666, required that it 
should be written, Neapoleon Buona- 

arte, which spelling the king in his 
etters always caretully observed.— 
Ministers received particular orders 
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concerning this matter, to which, 
from the ridicule attached to it, the 
gave as little publicity as they could, 
and therefore those only whom it par- 
ticularly concerned were informed of 
the new orthography. Another no 
less characteristic circumstance, was 
an order to cut down 888 oaks in the 
royal park, for the use of the fleet 
during the war with Russia. 

These particulars: were often pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and the 
number mentioned awakened some 
curiosity, until it was discovered that 
Jung, in his commentary on the 
Revelations, mentions 888 as a sacred 
number. 

Naturally obstinate and supersti- 
tious, it was not surprising that Gus- 
tavus Adolphus assumed it as a reli- 
gious principle, that if the goodness 
of the cause be evident, it is super- 
fluous to consider too nearly the means 
of accomplishment. Hence his ex- 
traordinary and sometimes contradic- 
tory notions of justice, his violations 
of private property, his indifference to 
the miseries of his people, and to the 
sufferings of his soldiers: hence, pro- 
bably, his var te conduct in general, 
and the profound respect which he 
exacted to every thing coming from 
the throne. He contradicted his own 
principles, by endeavouring to entice 
from their duty the Russian and 
French soldiers in Marshal Brune’s 
army, and inciting them to mutiny in 
proclamations which he himself com- 
posed; and when the danger of in- 
viting subjects to sit in judgment on 
the conduct of their sovereigns was 
represented to him, he only answered, 
that “ at least he had the pleasure of 
telling them the truth.” pp. 60—66. 


Of the papers in the Appendix, 
the most interesting are those which 
contain the conversations of the 
king with general Brune and gene- 
ral Moore, (p. 248 and 295) the 
offer of the island of Gothland to 
the knights of Malta, and the in- 
strument of abdication. The fol- 
lowing passage, in the answer of De 
Maisonneuve, commander of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, to 
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the king’s offer of Gothland, is 
rather curious : 


His Swedish majesty, who already 
deserves to be called Knight of Kings, 
would thus become the King of 
Knights: who would be proud to serve 
under his sceptre, to have him to 
thank for the noble protection afforded 
to their Order in the time of their 
trouble, and to honor him as a pro- 
tecting divinity, and as the most per- 
fect example which can be imagined 
of an exalted adherence to the holy 
Jaws of ancient chivalry. 

Submitting these hasty remarks to 
his excellency the ambassador, &c. 

The commander, 
De Maisonneuve. 


The intention was, however, fras- 
trated by the occurrence of events 
more important. 

The Act of Abdication is as fol- 
lows : 


Act of Abdication of his Majesty, king 
Gustavus Apotpnus, read to the 
States assembled in the Hall of the 
Kingdom, in Pleno Plenorum, on the 
10th of May, 1809. 


In the blessed name of the most 
holy triune God. 


We, Gustaf Adolph, by the grace of 
God, King of the Swedes, Goths, and 
Vandals, &c. Duke of Schlesvig, Hol- 
stein, &c. make known, that since on 
this day 17 years ago, we were pro- 
claimed King, and with a bleeding 
heart ascended a tenderly beloved and 
revered father’s bloody throne, it has 
been our endeavour to advance the 

rosperity and honor of that ancient 
| rg indispensible to the happi- 
ness of a free and independent people. 
As we can now no longer exercise the 
royal functions according to the purity 
of our intentions, nor preserve peace 
and order in the kingdom in a man- 
ner worthy of ourselves and our sub- 
jects, we consider it a holy duty to 
resign our kingly calling, which we 
now do freely and without compul- 
sion, in order that we may be enabled 
to live the remainder of our days to 
‘the honor of God, wishing to all our 


subjects the grace and blessing of the 
Almighty, and better times to then 
and their posterity. Yes! fear God 
and honor the King. For further 
proof, we have composed with our 
own hand, subscribed, and with our 
royal seal confirmed these presents. 
At the Palace of Gripsholm, the 
29th day of March, in the year after 
our Lord and Saviour’s birth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine. 
GustaF ApotpH. 4 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN- 
JURIOUS ALIKE TO CREDITOR 
AND Desror ; being an Essay, 
taken from a work entitled 
Punishment without Crime, and 
addressed particularly to Credi- 
tors, Traders, and Men of Pro- 
perty. By WALTER J. BaLp- 
WIN, Esq. London, Jones. 1813. 
8vo. pp. 28. Pr. 1s. 6d. 


The author of this work calcu- 
lates that of 520 persons who im- 
prison their debtors, 458 may be 
considered as losers of the whole 
amount of the debt, and that 62 
creditors lose the entire both of 
debt and costs. In larger debts, 
the proportion of those who lose the 
entire debt is computed at 79 to 1. 
He reckons the sum of 2,260,0002. 
as being annually paid to attornies, 
and consequently taken without 
utility from the pockets of creditor 
and debtor. He even adduces se- 
veral instances, wherein the creditor 
himself has suffered imprisonment 
for the costs of the debt which had 
caused the prosecution of his deb- 
tor. (p. 24, &c.) 

He argues that even the honest- 
ly-disposed debtor is placed in a 
condition of inactivity, which di- 
minishes his substance, while it de- 
bars him from the means either of 
liquidating the claims against him, 
or of supplying his own wants, after 
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his iittle property shall be exhaust- 
ed. Mr. Baldwin remarks on the 
general indifference of friends and 
relations to the distress of the pri- 
soner, and pays a warm tribute 
to the humanity of Mr. Hoskins, 
postmaster of the King’s Bench 
prison. 

Mr. Baldwiu also endeavours to 
support his system by a variety of 
moral consklerations, on the justice 
of which we have not the means 
of deciding. 
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THE BisitE Society and the 
Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. A word 
ef advice to CHURCHMEN, on 
the manner of the promotion of 
Christianity.. By a Christian of 
the old School. London, Hatch- 
ard. 1812. Dued. 


Robertson remarks that History 
presents so much evil, as arising 
from religious divisions, that it must 
be pleasing, whenever we can dis- 
cover any good. Lamenting, there- 
fore, the general.effects of dis- 
union, he makes an exception for 
the grand Schism of the Reforma- 
tion : “ How fatal soever the Refor- 
mation may have been to the power 
of the Pope, it contributed to im- 
prove the Church of Rome, both in 
science and morals. ‘Thus the bene- 
ficial influences of the Reformation 
have been more extensive than they 
appear on a superficial view; and 
this great division in the Christian 
Church has contributed in some 
measure to increase purity of man- 
ners, to diffuse science, and to in- 
spire humanity.” ‘ 

We are inclined, without ranging 
ourselyes on either side, to view the 
presevt question in a similar light. 
Jt has been a fruitful topic of de- 


bate and disunion, but the conse- 
quence has been, we conceive that, 
although neither party wilt make an 
ostensible avowal of improvement, 
the zealous have become more dis- 
creet, and the discreet much more 
zealous. 

We have before us twenty-four 
pages of closely -printed advice. 
The adviser is warmly and exclu- 
sively a favorer of the Old Society. 
His prefatory Address draws a 
sketch of the two rivals for popular 
estimation, as to their outward con- 
stitution ; while the second part of 
his Advice draws a comparison of 
their inward spirit. The pamphlet 
is divided into two parts; and the 
first combats the arguments in favor 
of the Bible Society. It denies that 
there is any common ground on the 
principle that we “ must abide by 
the unrefined, illiberal maxim of 
St. Paul, HERETICS REJECT. The 
word is to go forth from Jerusalem, 
where brethren dwell together in 
unity, and not from a Babel of sects 
and opinions, who agree to hold 
their tongues, that they may seem 
to be of one speech. 1 do not like, 
1 do not know, I never will use, 
(save unavoidably) the glozing name 
of Dissenter. 1 cannot find the 
word in the Bible, St. Paul stig- 
matizes every separatist either as an 
heretic or schismatic. Ejther they 
are such or we are, according to 
the rectitude of our sentiments. In 
either case there must be no coali- 
tion. Heretics are to be rejected : 
the conscientious dissenter should 
reject us. Evil must not be done 
even tor the production of good, 
nor can the end sanctify the means. 
We have positive commands; and 
we violate them at our peril. It is 
this modern liberality, which has 
infected us; and which was un- 
known to our Saviour and all his 
disciples, Common ground! Qh 
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there is none! We or they are 
right; and we stand or fall by our 
rectitude. Draw the line of sepa- 
ration deep and strong; build the 
pale higher and higher; do any 
thing rather than remove the an- 
cient landmarks which bounded and 
divided truth from falsehood.” 

By such arguments as these the 
New Society is warmly attacked ; 
with a general admission, however, 
of the inertness and incapacity of 
the Old, and with such an avowed 
expectation that good will come, 
as is hardly reconcileable with sen- 
timents elsewhere expressed respect- 
ing the New Society. 


It is in general, neither a positive 
error, nor false creed of philosophy, 
which makes a speculative, or a prac- 
tical infidel. It is a misapprehension 
of the true nature of religion. If irre- 
ligion has slain its thousands ; a false 
religion has slain its tens of thou- 
sands. If the young look upon the 
general aspect of the religious world, 
the first feature which must catch 
their attention is an indefatigable, irri- 
tated fanaticism. Such religionists, if 
not the more numerous, will always 
be the more prominent; and if such 
find countenance instead of rejection 
from the milder Christian, as if there 
were nothing very foreign to Christia- 
nity in their temper—then welcome, 
thrice welcome to the young, a cheer- 
ful, sociable, meek, and benevolent 
Dersm. Therefore said St. Paul, 
“Heretics reject.’ Set Christianity 
before men in her own winning shape, 
with all that is lovely and of good re- 
port; and she will be, she must be che- 
rished. But for God’s sake, my friend, 
do not assist to bring an evil report 
upon the land. Common work can he 
do? we do not want it done; we de- 
precate it. Give us a pure Christianity, 
an uncommon Christianity: or give us 
nothing. Evil betal the liberality of 
the age! The thief, who may not en- 
ter at the door, need not now climb up 
any other way. The Shepherds them- 
selves are levelling the mounds around 
the fold, to do away, as much as they 


can, the invidious and illiberal distine- 
tion between the sheep within and the 
goats without. 


The second part will please no 
party. It asserts that 


the New Bible band grasp at popula- 
rity, and boast in their roll the name 
of every daring and factious religionist 
in the nation. Every such a one isa 
zealous partizan, and an active one, 
too literally in season and out of sea- 
son, in his sphere and out of it, while 
the old society, on the contrary, do 
nothing with spirit sufficient. They 
do nothing noisy. I ain tempted to 
wish they did more, even by the sacri- 
fice of some portion of Christian meek- 
ness. It cannot however be; since the 
very pledge and characteristic of the 
Society is humility and peace. 
Humility and peace it has, but hu- 
mility and peace, alas, might in the 
evil days of warfare, upon which we 
have fallen, be well exchanged for deci- 
sion and intrepidity. Who exacts an 
excess of peace and humility, from 
men who stand upon the breach, quit- 
ting themselves like men in defence of 
all that is dear to them? The enemy 
rushes upon us ; we want a stern deci- 
sion of character, and, alas, we have 
no character at all! If we be so hum- 
ble, peaceable, and charitable as to 
yield an inch, why—may God forgive 
us the killing abuse and excess of the 
most lovely virtues of Christianity! 
Oh, we must not, indeed we must not, 
cry peace, peace, when there should be 
no peace. We misinterpret peace and 
humility and charity. Let us be con- 
tent to have St. Paul’sshare. St. Paul 
would never have yielded tothe popu- 
lar cry “ Great is Diana of the 
E—vangcelicals.”. No, his humility 
and peace and charity were not of a 
yielding character. Active war is the 
only means to attain a solid peace. 
While a single deceiver meets us in the 
field, 
* Woe be to him—who first cries, Hold, 


enough.” 


The reader will have perceived 
that the advice is given on the 
very highest principles of the High 
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Church. One great advantage of 
its brevity is its very low price. It 
coucludes as follows : 


As long as there are shepherds in 
the field keeping watch over their 
flocks in this our night of error, I 
shall not fear to be directed to a Sa- 
viour, which is Christ the Lord. The 
same road may carry me to heaven, 
which I trust has hrouglt thither 
thousands and millions of our fore- 
fathers. Old men, it is true, do not 
much like new ways, and still less 
new ways to God. [ will stick to the 
Old Church with the steeple; watch 
it; repair it, as long aS it lies in my 
power; prevent all nuisances; and 
1old to it until it tumble about my 
ears. If that ever be the case, Chuse 
ye, whom ye will serve. J will follow 
my old parish priest still in —_ of 
the over-huinble, over-peaceable, and 
over-charitable disposition which has 
ruined him. As for me and my 
house, we will serve the good and re- 
spectable 
OLD PARISH-PRIEST OF THF. KINGDOM, 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
I am, 
Good friends 
and brethren of the Church, 
A Christian of the Old School. 
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CriticaL CONJECTURES AND 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Collected from va- 
rious Authors, as well in regard 
to words as pointing: with the 
reasons on which both are found- 
ed. By Wm. Bowyer, F. S. A. 
Bp. Barrington, Mr. Markland, 
Professor Schultz, Professor 
Michaelis, Dr. Owen, Dr.Woide, 
Dr. Gosset, and Mr. Weston. 
The Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected. London, 4to. pp. 
650. Nichols, 1812. Pr. 1. 11s.6d. 


As this volume is but the repub- 
lication of a standard work, we need 


only to subjoin the observations 
which relate to the progress of im- 
provement in the various editions : 

ADVERTISEMENT, March 1, 1782. 

It is in full compliance with the 
wishes of the original Collector of 
these Conjectures, that a new and en- 
larged edition is now submitted to the 
public. After having been abundant- 
ly honored with the approbation of the 
learned on the Continent as well as in 
this kingdom, Mr. Bowyer considered 
it as a duty incumbent on him to re- 
vise his former labors. With this 
view he had prepared a copy for the 
press, which is the ground-work of the 
present volume: and has since been 
considerably augmented by the liberty 
of transcribing trom the margin of Mr. 
Markland’s Greek Testament such 
new observations as were suitable to 
the plan. For this invaluable acqui- 
sition the reader is indebted to that 
liberal attention to promote the cause 
of virtue and religion, which is one of 
the many well-known excellences of 
Dr. Heberden. 

Conscious of the inadequateness of 
his own abilities, the present editor 
would not have presurhed to venture 
on a task of such importance, as well 
as difficulty, if he had not been en- 
couraged throughout by the unremit- 
ted labors and friendship of Dr. Owen, 
whose regard for the memory of Mr, 
Bowyer, and distinguished zeal jor the 
interests of Sacred Literature, have 
prompted him not only to eurich the 
volume with a considerable number of 
new notes, but also kindly and atten- 
tively to superintend the correction of 
the whole. 

Independent of the honor such com- 
munications have conferred, it would 
be unjust if the editor did not also 
here acknowledge how greatly he is 
indebted for the many valuable notes 
he has received from the Honorable 
and Right Reverend Dr. Barrington, 
Lord Bishop of Landaff; from Sir John 
David Michaelis, the learned Professor 
at Goettingen; from the Rev. Mr. 
Stephen Weston, of Exeter College, 
Oxtord; from the Rev. Mr. Isaac Gos- 
set; and some other excellent friends, 
whose names, as they occur less free 
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quently, it will be unnecessary here to 
enumerate. 

“In conjectural criticism great 
bberties have been taken with the 
Sacred Text,” as one of my contribu- 
tors [Bp. Barrington} observes, “ both 
by ancients and moderns; yet sure- 
ty hounds must somewhere be set 
to whut an eminent writer calls the 
Jrolie of conjecture. On any other 
ground, one is at a loss avhat to be- 
heve or what to practise. Readings 
anthorised by MSS. or early Versions 
appear to be the only solid toundation 
on which alkerations may be safely 
built: and where a critic proposes a 
conjecture unsupported by either, it 
seems necessary to apprise the world, 
that he does i on a presumption that 
future discoveries may give a sanction 
to Ins emendation.” 

Upon this principle the following 
Conjectures were chiefly raised; and 
tm this light only do they presume to 
claim the reader’s notice or regard. 

J. Nicuots. 
Postscript; March 2, 1812. 

The credit of this work having Jong 
been fully established, 2 new edition, 
which has repeatedly been called for, 
is now published; with numerous 
additions from the margin of Dr. 
Owen's copy, presented to me by the 
truly venerable prelate. whose notes 
form no smal] portion of the volume. 
Fhe notes of Protessor Schultz (who 
translated Mr. Bowyer’s Conjectures 
mto (rerman) were communicated by 
the late Rev. Dr. Woice ; and a sepa- 
rate little volume of Conjectures by 
Mr. Weston, including his Specimen 
ot Notes on the Old Testament, is 
here incorporated by lis permission. 

After the long mierval of Thirty 
Years, it is with no small satisfaction 
that the editor has again an opportu- 
nity of thus publicly repeating his 
thanks to the Henorable and Right 
Reverend Dr. Barrington, now Lord 
Rishop of Durham; to Dr. Gosset; 
and Mr. Weston. J.N. 


* “ Conjectures with short Comments and Tllustrations of various Passages in the 


The short preface of Mr. Weston 
may also be added, with his elegant 
tribute to the worth of the late Dr. 
Gosset : 


Mr. Weston’s Preracr. 


Jam rebus quisque relictis 
Plena Dei primum studeat cognoscere 
verba, {hore 
Temporis eterni quoniam non unius 
Ambigitur status, in quo sit mortalibus 
omnis [manenda. 
7Etas post mortem, que restat cunque, 
Lecret. iii. 1084. 


Although the title of this work ' be 
perhaps sufliciently declaratory of the 
ineaning and intention of its Author, 
1 shall nevertheless make a single ob- 
servation by way of introduction. 

The duty of a Commentator seems 
to be not so much to “ write about it, 
and about it,” as to come directly to 
the point, and enable the reader to pro- 
nounce that something has been done, 
where an obscure phrase was to be ik 
lustrated, a jarring circumstance to be 
reconciled, or a difficulty of any sort 
to be removed. Brevity and perspi- 
cuity are among the humblest hand- 
maids of criticism, but not the least 
necessary. Endless examples do but 
fatigue and perplex, and superabua- 
dant illustration has a tendency to ob- 
scure, 

Every true and real improvement, 
from whatever sources derived, ought 
to be applied, without farther delay, to 
the perfecting of the English transla- 
tion; and nothing should be suffered 
to remain which a reader, unskilled in 
Greek and Latin, can by no means un- 
derstand. It has never been pre- 
tended by the warmest advocates for 
the present translation, which upon 
the whole is highly excellent, that it 
will not adinit of alteration for the 
better in almost every page of it: but 
the task is nice and difficult, and re- 
quires skill and address, lest in at- 
tempting to polish we should be found 
to crase; and by an unwise endeavour 





New Testament, particularly in the Gospel of St. Matthew. To which is added, A 
Specimen of Notes on the Old Teetament, By Stephen Weston, B,D. F.R.S. 
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at too great a change in the language, 
instead of softening lines, elface the 
figure. 


Ad cirum amicissimum Isactum Gossett, 
Sacre Theologie Professorem. 


O Flos Cxsaree, insuleque nostre! 
Tu cedis nihil eptimis patronis ; 

Non te vincit Apollinaris, ille, 

Quem longe omnibus eruditiorem 
Laudat pollice utroque Martialis, 
Sacro in codice flebiles hiatus, 
Conclamata loca, improbas salebras . 
Accingor patiens, inutilesque 

Nullos te duce conqueror labores. 
Ah, quantum tibi debitum est, amice! 
Qua solvam prece, nescio: beatun 
Ornat te toga rubra doctiorum ; 

O si purpura presulis supremi! S. W. 


pp- 33,34. 





PsaLTERIUM GRECUM E CODICE 
MS.ALEXANDRINO, qui Loudint 
in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici 
asservatur, typisad similitudinem 
ipsius codicis Scripture fideliter 
descriptum cura et labore HEN- 
rict Hervet BAper, A.M. 
Musei Britannici Bibliothecarii. 
Londini, 1812. Folio. 


A fac-simile of the Alexandrian 
MS. must prove highly valuable to 
those scholars, who, from their dis- 
tant residence, or whatever impedi- 
ment, have not the means of access 
to the original. Mr. Baber dedi- 
cates his work to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and addresses the read- 
er in the following preface : 


Operosa prafatione de xtate et his- 
toria vetustissimi Codicis Alexandrini, 
vel de prestantia ejus et usu in cri- 
ticis sacris, te in limine morari, bene- 
vole Lector, minimé volo, neque qui- 
dem opus est; quoniam de his argu- 
mentis Waltonus, Hodius, Millius, 
Grabius, Michaclis, Woidius, aliique 
viri eruditissimi, quorum, si quis plura 


desideret, scripta ad manus ompium 
sunt, abundé disseruerunt. In hoe 
opere suscipiendo meum erat proposi- 
tum, ut sacrarum literarum studiosis, 
ubique gentium commorantibus, in 
legendo Psalterio similem usum pre- 
starem, quem doctissimus Woidius, 
qui ante me in hac arena desudavit, 
Novi Testamenti lectoribus prastitit : 
neque hoc solum in anime haba, 
verum etiam ut, pro virili, partem ali- 
quam szltém Codicis, quo non est Ve- 
teris et Novi Testamenti antiquior aut 
pretiosior, ab interitu, quem longior 
annorum series secum afferat, vindi- 
carem, Apographum ejus aded accu- 
raté representando, ut vicem Codicis 
Alexandrini pensaturum sit, si is, vel 
temporis injuria, vel quovis casu, ali- 
quid detrimenti susciperet. 

IIubes, igitur, benevole Lector, 
Psalmos Canonice Scripture (preter 
eos intermedios imter Psalmi xisx 
versum 19 et versum 12 Psalmi ixxax, 
in novem circiter foliis olim exarates, 
quique flebili aliquo casu deperdita 
sunt,) typis Codicis Alexandrini palev- 
graphie# omnino assimilibus, descrip- 
tos. 

Opus impressum totidem folia, 
paginas, columnas, lineas, ac literas 
complectitur, quot Codex Manuscrip- 
tus; et hujus interpunctiones, brevia- 
tiones, punctula, notula, et liters, 
sive maxima’, sive minores, sive mi- 
nime, imo errores et vitia fideliter ex- 
rimuntur. ‘Typis iisdem, quibus 

Voidius Novum Testamentum e Co- 
dice Alexandrino descripsit, usus sum. 

Ad imam paginam Psalmorum et 
versuum numerum addidi, ita ut mi- 
nima cum molestia a studiosis Textus 
consuleretur. Eundem Psaimi cujus- 
que numerum, quem Codex Manu- 
scriptus suaserit, sempef observavi, 
et in versuum distinctione eandem di- 
visionem, qua Grabius usus est,' secu- 
tus sum. pp. ix, x. 

Si interim mendum aliquod meam 
fugerit diligentiam, erit id, me persua- 
sun habeo, rarum et exiguum, nihil- 
que apud zquum lectorem, operis ac- 
curationi derogaturum ; nam conscius 
mihi sum, me pro virili elaborasse, ut 


* Vid. Grabii Vetus Test. Gr, ad fidem Cod. MS, Alexandrini a Breitingero edi- 


tum, Tom. IV. 
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in hoc opere, si non majorem famam, 
saltém cure testimonium promerem. 

Illustribus, doctis, et benevolis viris, 
qui hoc opus, datis in antecessum eo- 
rum nominibus, promoverunt et coho- 
nestaverunt, publicé hic debitas per- 
solvo gratias; vobisque iterum, Pa- 
troni indulgentissimi, faventibus, ean- 
dem quam Psalterio, aliis etiam Vete- 
ris Testamenti libris, et imprimis 
Pentateucho (modd Deus vitam et 
valetudinem suppeditet) operam na- 
vabo: sine tali auxilio non mihi con- 
tigit esse tam felici ut opus hujusmodi 
meis periculis suscipere potuerim. 

Servet nebis JEHOVA Verbum 
stum, ut sit lucerna pedibus nostris, 
et lux in itinere nostro ad externa 
gaudia! 

Dabam Londini in Museo Britannico 

Id. Septemb. M DCCC XII. 


We were happy to observe that 
the undertaking has been honored 
with the patronage of a respectable 
list of Subscribers. 


SE 


Tue Tracepies of Maddalen, 
Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, 
Antonia, and Clytemnestra, by 
Joun GALT." London, Cadell. 
1812. 4to. pp. 262. Pr. 1. 1s. 


PREFACE. 


These dramas are the sketches of 
pastime, and as such are offered to 
the public. Maddalen was written in 
the lazaretto of Messina to lighten the 
captivity of quarantine ; C/ytemnestra 
during a passage from Sardinia to 
Gibraltar; Agamemnon in the course 
of my voyage from that fortress to 
Ireland ; Antonia while obliged to per- 
form a second quarantine in Cork har- 
bour; and Lady Macbeth, at subse- 
quent intervals, when I could contrive 
no better way of employing my atten- 
tion. In compositions so hasty, po- 
lished correctness ought not to be ex- 
pected. I think it would be easier to 


write others, than to make these more 
worthy of perusal, by any application 
which I might exert; and I have 
printed them because I do not think 
that they ought to be destroyed. 

With respect to the style, I consider 
the characteristics of the British dra- 
matic verse as having been fixed by 
Shakespeare; and his successors, in 
my opinion, would show as bad a taste 
in attempting to introduce a new man- 
ner, as in imitating the obsolete 
quaintness peculiar to the writers of 
his age. I have, therefore, endea- 
voured to adapt his simple and collo- 
quial metres to modern modes of ex- 
pression. But, in the structure of the 
drama, I have ventured to preserve 
the unities of the Greek theatre, along 
with the natural circumstances an 
dialegue of the English; and I have 
chosen to divide the fable into three 
parts. 

For the manner in which I have 
treated the often-rehearsed stories of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, I make 
no apology. The former is a gross 
and detestable topic, and the latter is 
so truly horrible, that to have ma- 
naged either without disgusting will 
be no inconsiderable praise. 

For presuming to meddle with the 
awful mysteries of Macbeth, I have 
not one word to offer in extenuation. 
I thought the almost Satanic charac- 
ter of the Lady, possessed traits of 
grandeur, which might be so repre- 
sented as to excite compassion; and 
the frame of Macbeth’s mind afforded 
me an opportunity of introducing al- 
lusions te Seottish superstitions, which 
Shakespeare has not touched; and 
which are in a great measure new to 
the poetry of the stage. 

With regard to the two other pieces, 
Maddalen and Antonia; the first was 
undertaken to try whether such a’ per- 
son as the duchess, a character of 
meaner energies than the generality 
of those on whom the interest of the 
solemn drama is supposed essentially 
to depenc, might be rendered capable 
of exciting a tragical degree of pathe- 
tic sympathy; and the second seemed 


* Author of the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, Travels in the Mediterranean, and seve- 


ral anonymous publications. 
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to afford scope for new situations, and 
the means of embodying a class of ob- 
servations, which, though not suffi- 
ciently popular for the stage, could 
only be inielligibly expressed in dra- 
matic circumstances. 


It .is evident, that while Mr. 
Galt deprecates verbal criticism, 
he invites us to the consideration 
of the manner, in which he has ma- 
naged the three most essential con- 
stituent qualities of dramatic com- 
position, viz. the arrangement of 
the fable, the view of the subject, 
and the developement of the cha- 
racters. 

As astrict adherence to the uni- 
ties has always been supposed de- 
trimental to the interest of the plot, 
unless Mr. Galt has contrived inci- 
dents calculated to awaken the feel- 
ings of the spectators in a degree 
equal to the effect of that surprise, 
which is obtained by the modern 
mode of shifting the scene, the use 
of “ colloquial metres” instead of. 
a more sonorous style, wilt be no 
improvement in the structure of 
the drama. We must observe also 
that to suppose a number of inci- 
dents, all happening on the same 
spot, and in the short space of time 
requisite for the performance of a 
play, subjects the poet to the risk 
of offending the taste of his audi- 
ence by as great a display of impro- 
bability, as that which is produced 
by the transfer of the scene. Mr. 
Galt appears to have been aware 
of this, and accordingly his sketches 
represent only the consequences of 
events that had previously taken 
place. This we think constitutes 
the distinguishing feature of these 
tragedies ; and in it consists, we ap- 
prehend, the only variety by which 
the system of Mr. Galt differs from 
that of other dramatists. He enlarges 
the field for the exhibition of the 
feelings, and for unfolding the me- 
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taphysical skill of the poet ; but to 
occupy that field with full effect, 
requires a greater power of compo- 
sition than the ordinary and ancient 
system ; forthe whole drama becomes 
necessarily as impassioned as the 
catastasis of the Greek tragedy. Th 
the first act our author makes us 
acquainted with the event on which 
the drama is founded; in the 
second he shows the consequences 
of it operating on the characters ; 
and in the third discloses the ma- 
tured effect in the catastrophe. 

‘There is no event, however cala- 
mitous, which may not be rendered 
ludicrous in description; nor any 
occurrence, however licentious, but 
which may be so described as to 
inspire the most exalted sentiments, 
which the human~mind can receive. 
The moral tendency of every com- 
position depends upon the view, 
which the author gives of his sub- 
ject, more than upon the subject 
itself. In the tragedy of Agamem- 
non, Mr. Galt appears to have 
thought that the moral would be 
best inforced by exhibiting the 
guilty passion of the queen in all 
its natural deformity, for he makes 
her terminate the play with an au- 
dacious defence of her adultery. 

The Antonia of our author turns 
upon an odious fraud, similar, in 
some respects, to that which pro- 
duces the catastrophe in the Or- 
phan of Otway. He has, however, 
contrived to introduce several curi- 
ous professional observations in 
such a manner, as to render thenr 
subservient to the business of the 
piece. The following passage we 
think is of this kind. 


Carravagio and Teresa. 


Carravagio. My art requires 
That I should mark the various falling 
light ; {lamp, 
And who can see the moon-beam or the 
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Shed their true bright’ning but when 
night prevails. {sunshine hues ? 
Teresa. Cannot you be content with 

They charm the eye with more variety. 
Carravagio. It is my taste—my genius 

prompts me so. (this genius, Sir? 

Teresa. Pray what is that? what is 
I hear of it, yet know not what it is. 

Carravagio. "Tis some peculiarity of 

ood, [mind and mind, 

Which makes the difference between 

That figure, feature, color, gait and air 

Make between man and man.—From 
sense it comes. [taste, hear and smell, 
Teresa. How may that be? We feel, 

And, saving accidents, see things alike? 
Carraragio. True: but the working is 

unknown to me. {keener relish 

Teresa. I understand: some have a 
Of this, or that, more than their neigh- 

bours have. {the ear are charm’d 

Carravdgio. "Tis so, 1 think.—Some by 
With plaintive melodies or cheerful 

sounds ; [hues. 

Some by the eye with various forms and 

The senses are the portals of the mind, 

And genius enters by the most fre- 
quented, (best. 

Or that which nature has constructed 

pp. 182, 3. 

In Clytemnestra, Mr. Galt dif- 
fers from Sophocles in making 
Orestes the moving character, and 
in representing Flectra as mild and 
feminine. In the management of 
this play an eclipse of the sun is in- 
troduced, during the progress of 
which the plot is gradually un- 
folded, and the parricide is com- 
mitted at the moment when the 
darkness is complete. The follow- 
ing account of a mariner, who 
seems to have influenced Orestes to 
his dreadful purpose, is a speciinen 
of the style used in this drama. 


Orestes. 

‘That ancient mariner had, in his day, 
Seen many wonders of the sea and land, 
And learnt mirac’lous science. He had 

pass'd (world, 
Beyond th’ Aurora of our Western 
‘To where the orient kings on opal walk : 
And with the bold Pheenicians he had 

sail’d [teach 
To where the long-foreseeing Druids 
The untamed Britons, that within the 

oak, 


The guardian spirit of their isle resides. 
Deep was he versed in starry processes, 
And could predict by hieroglyphic skill, 
The fortunes and the accidents of men. 
Seeing me thoughtful, and diseased at 
heart, [ture, 
To be thus offcast from the ties of na- 
He ey'd me kindly, often question’d me 
With curious inquisition, and essay’d 
To find, if ever in my youthful breast 
Tnsidious love had its sedition sown, 
Wien he had found me honest, free and 
chaste, 
He took his tablets, and by mystic signs, 
And antique emblems, keenly scruti- 
nized, {avenge 
Told me that fate had formed me to 
7 father’s death, and heaven’s justice 
deal 
Against my guilty mother.—p. 236. 


The force of dramatic poetry 
lies in the conception and delinea- 
tion of characters. Hence many 
expressions, apposite and characte- 
ristic in a play, appear ridiculous 
whon quoted by themselves, espe- 
cially, as in this instance, when they 
have not the advantage of being as- 
sociated in the mind with the cir- 
cumstances of representation. Who 
could form an estimate of the 
genius of Shakspeare by quotations 
from his foolish personages, and yet 
who does not see, in the judicious 
folly, which he makes them utter, 
that admirable knowledge of man- 
kind which is never to be surpassed. 
Our limits do not allow us to enter 
on the consideration of the manner 
in which Mr. Galt has managed and 
developed his characters. But the 
following scene from Lady Mac- 
beth will furnish some idea of the 
light in which he has exhibited her. 
Throughout the piece Mr. Gait has 
only shown her afflicted with the 
horrors of remorse, and wishing ra- 
ther to forget her crimes, than re- 
garding them with that penitential 
abhorrence which is due by culprits 
to vice. This may be a just view 
of human nature in some instances, 
and the moral inculcated is certain- 
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ly correct, but the action is not ob- 
vious enough to please in represent- 
ation. 


Lady and Baudron. 


Lady. Have you heard, Bandron, what 
this wizzard is (his highness? 
Whom they have brought again to vex 
Baudron. A solemn knave that tam- 
pers with men’s fears. 
It grieves me much that thus his majesty 
Should lose the bent of his great cha- 
racter, 
In a mysterious passion to unfold 
The seeds and secrets of the time un- 
known. {dear lord’s brave nature, 
Lady. This mournful lapse in my 
While ‘round th’ encompassing and 
trait’rous foes, fears 
Deepen their files, awakes in me such 
That I could die for ease. Though I 
have felt {eares, 

The pangs of birth, a mother’s sleepless 

And watch’d my infant's couch with 
throbbing heart, (were gentle, 

Sweet was that watching and those cares 

And slight the pangs to those I suffer 
now. 

a a * * * * 

I have a tower lav’d by the salt-sea 
waves, 

In whose horizon never sail is seen, 

Save the lone ferry-boat in summer calms, 

Or stranded vessel in a winter’s morn, 

With her dead crew all frozen to the 
masts. 

For such a place, so desolate and dread, 

I would forsake these gorgeous rooms, 
and barter (throne, 

The pomp and servitude around my 

If I might taste the Lethe of repose. 

Baudron. Alas! great lady— 

Lady. Wherefore do you pause, 
And, sighing, wear a look so full of woe? 
Why kneel you thus so pale? Rise, Bau- 

dron! speak. (bliss of sleep, 

Baudron. To gain that sweet oblivious 
Thiincumber'd spirit must unrobe itself 
Of all the garniture of royal pride, 

And pray heaven's mercy as an alms to 


grant 
The nightly down that eases daily toil. 
For the proud throne in ashes you must 
sit ; [wrap ; 
Change the rich crimson for a sack-cloth 
Cast from your brow its unblest orna- 
ment, [power ; 
The golden, round, and radiant type of 
Yea, on the cold and parent earth de- 
graded, 
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Confess the dismal secrets of your breast. 
dy. Begone, old man; intruding 
prater, hence. 








A NARRATIVE OF THE CAmM- 
PAIGNS OF THE LoyAt Lusi- 
TANIAN LEGION, under Briga- 
dier General Sir Robert Wilson, 
Aide-de-camp to his Majesty, and 
Knight of the Orders of Maria 
Theresa, and of the Tower and 
Sword. With some Account of 
the Military Operations in Spain 
and Portugal during the Years 
1809, 1810 and 1811. London, 
Egerton. 1812. Svo. pp. 346. 


By the signature to the adver- 
tisement, of which we give the 
first paragraph, the style and titles 
of the author of this work, although 
not inserted in the title-page, ap- 
pear to run thus : 


Wirrram Mayxr, 

Knight of the Military Order of 
Alcantara, 

Colonel in the Service of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, 

And late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
ist Battalion of the Loyal Lusita- 
nian Legion. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having published certain documents 
referring to circumstances connected 
with the important campaigns of that 
late distinguished corps, the Loyal Lu- 
sitanian Legion, which were given 
merely as hints to satisfy the inquisi- 
tive partiality of my friends; and 
many persons, chiefly military men, 
who had expected to find a more per- 
fect detail, having been disappointed 
in the perusal,—I am now induced, 
by their request, and to gratify their 
wishes, to lay before the public a 
more enlarged account of a corps 
which is now no more, having, too 
unfortunately for its own existence, 
during the early stages of the war 
upon the Peninsula, created a jealousy 
in a quarter, which, aided by power 
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and intrigue, caused alterations the 
most prejudicial to its interests, and 
ultimately succeeded in effecting its 
dissolution, and even in extinguishing 
its name; no less to the mortification 
and regret of the British officers, who, 
under every inconvenience and diffi- 
culty had embarked in this cause, and 
who, under Lord Castlereagh, were the 
means of its origin, than to the Portu- 
guese, who also had so zealously as- 
sisted in its formation. Nor was its 
extinction less painfully felt by the 
patriots of the Peninsula, who were 
well acquainted with its services, and 
to whom it will be a proud satisfaction 
to reflect that its fame still lives, and 
that Spain, Portugal, and the enemy 
to whom it was opposed, will do equal 
Justice to 1ts reputation.—pp. ll, lv. 
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We have no hope of satisfying 
ourselves, or others, by an imper- 
fect account of the martial opera- 
tions of the Lusiianian Legion, end- 
ing with the Battle of Albuera, and 
which are here related in a more 
attractive form. A compendium 
of ail its marches and counter- 
marches would appear without 
science to the military student, and 
without interest to the general 
reader. 

We think that the gratification 
of our readers will be more ettica- 
cieusly consulted, if we notice the 
author's narrative of the situa- 
tion, in which the skill and courage 
of the officers and men were dis- 
played to particular advantage : 


On the evacuation of the garrison 
of Almeida' by the British troops, 
under Brigadier General Cameron, 
consisting of the 45th and 97th regi- 
ments, retiring to Lisbon, Colonel 
Mayne was by that officer appointed 
his successor, to secure the removal 
of the valuable British stores deposit- 
ed in this fortress, for the expected 
campaigns of Sir Jolin Moore’s army. 
The garrison consisted of the Portu- 
guese troops of the line already there, 
and a detachment of the Loyal Lusi- 
tanian Legion. Sir Robert imme- 
diately merched into Spain, moving in 
the direction of Ciudad Rodrigo ; * his 
advance, consisting of two companies 
of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, and 
two guns, commanded by Captain 
Lillie. Sir Robert having pushed 
across the Spanish frontier, resolved 
on placing his corps in front of the 
garrisons of Almeida and Ciudad 
Radrigo, in the direction of Sala- 


* Almeida is a strong fortification ; six royal bastions of stone, and as many rave- 
lins ; a good ditch, and a covered way. Ona lofty mound, in the centre of the town, 
is a citadel remarkable for strength, with magazines bomb proof; within the walls 
are wells of water, and near it isa fine spring. 

? Ciudad Rodrigo stands ona stone rock on the banks of the Agueda; a large 
square tower with battlements and loop holes overiooks the bridge, and you enter 
the fortress with an idea it is a strong place, but it is an irregular fortification, and 
far otherwise. The streets in the town are very bad and narrow, and there is no- 
thing remarkable bat a cathedral, which is of tolerable beauty. 
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manca,' where he occupied a very ex- 
tengive line of country with the Loyal 
Lusitanian Legion, which was rein- 
forced afterwards by some Spanish 
troops and Portuguese cavalry, (the 
line of country thus occupied, extend- 
ig from Almeida on the lett flank to 
the almost inaccessible Sierra de 
Franca, which protected the right 
flank, with Ciudad Rodrigo in the 
rear, garrisoned by six thousand 
Spaniards,) and exactly in the way of 
a French corps, moving at that period 
towards the south, to join Marshal 
Victor, whose advance this movement 
had the desired effect of checking’; 
for the French, not being aware of the 
number or description of the troops 
they had to contend with, very quiet- 
ly, and very fortunately for us, desist- 
ed from any attempt to move forward. 
The cause of this event may appear 
more probable, when it is understood 
that every precaution had been taken 
to conceal our real strength from the 
enemy; and our allies likewise con- 
ceived our force to be considerably 
greater than it really was. This able 
disposition, made by the leaders of 
the allied troops, had the good effect 
of inspiring the patriots in the neigh- 
bourhood with iresh confidence; and 
it tended most considerably to dissi- 
pate that gloom, which had spread 
over the country in consequence of 
the late unfortunate change in the 
campaign ; at the same time it aiford- 
ed the Spaniards an opportunity and 
time to add te the detensive state of 
the neighbouring garrisons, by alter- 
ing and strengthenifg many points, 
which contributed a good deal to the 
subsequent resistance made by them 
when invested. 

In proportion as this enterprising 
movement revived the spirits of our 


allies, so did it likewise strike a panic 
into our advancing enemy, who, we 
atterwards understood, expected to 
meet with no opposition until they 
got to Lisbon, where they heard the 
British had retired to, and were pre- 
paring for embarkation, having. dis- 
mantled the batteries, and destroyed 
the works in the neighbourhood; 
however, they were not a little sur- 
prised to find a large tract of country 
occupied in their front, by troops 
dressed in British uniform, and com- 
manded by British officers, the 
strength of which they were unable 
to ascertain; they likewise understood 
that the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida were well-garrisoned 
and in a good state of defence; the 
French general was consequently in- 
duced to halt, not conceiving his 
means adequate to undertake the 
sieges of two such fortresses in an 
effective state of defence, with a dis- 
posable force under British generals, 
the strength of which he was ignorant 
of, or to cppose a corps, by which his 
advanced posts had been attacked on 
several occasions, and the entire of 
some piquets surprised and captured : 
he therefore took up a position in the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca, leaving 
his advanced posts a few leagues in 
front of that city which had made no 
opposition to his entrance. We even 
understood afterwards that the enemy 
expected to be attacked, and we found 
by intercepted dispatches that they 
reported Brigadier General Wilson’s 
corps to be ten or twelve thousand 
men, supported by the garrisons of 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, contain- 
ing as many more troops. In conse- 
quence of these circumstances the 
Supreme Junta of Spain conferred the 
command of the entire of the Spanish 


This city, famous among the Romans, and familiar to the readers of Gil Blas, is 
chiefly placed on three sand-stone hills in an inlet of the Tormes, a few leagues be- 
fore it falls into the Douro. The vicinity of Salamanca, by the river, is divided into 
corn fields, and in the neighbourhood are the estates of the Duke of Alva. There is 
here a handsome Roman bridge over the Tormes, in the centre of which is a square 
tower, and a gateway, which formerly contained a portcullis; this object and the 
towers and domes of the buildings of the city form an imposing spectacle. The city 
is entered from the bridge by atrinmphal arch of the Romans, from which the princi- 
pa! street descends. The university of Salamanca long attracted students from every 
part of Europe ; but is now no longer celebrated. 
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troops, in the kingdom of Leon, on 
Sir Robert Wilson, which enabled 
him, aided by the British officers, to 
concert his arrangements on a larger 
scale. 

The British troops, that had re- 
mained in Portugal, were by this 
time assembled at Lisbon, prepar- 
ing for embarkation and evacuating 
the country; they had caused the 
batteries even of Lisbon to be dis- 
mantled, having given ap the inten- 
tion of its defence, under the general 
idea that prevailed concerning the 
state of affairs at that period. But, 
on their being apprized of the unex- 
pected stop that had been put to the 
rapid advance of the enemy, the em- 
barkation of the troops and stores was 
withheld, and our affairs, not seeming 
to bear such a forlorn aspect (as was a 
little before conceived) from Sir 
Robert Wilson’s and Colonel Mayne’s 
dispatches to Sir John Cradock, a 
much more favorable and more satis- 
factory line of conduct was deter- 
mined on; for, though it appeared 
that the enemy had obliged the main 
British army to embark with consider- 
able loss, yet this they now imagined 
was not the only regular army to op- 
pose them, and they gave up the idea 
that the subsequent conquest of the 
Peninsula was a matter of course; 
although they had obtained posses- 
sion of the capital of Madrid, and es- 
tablished the French government 
there after defeating all who opposed 
them. 

Buonaparte, who had himself been 


at Madrid with a large portion of his 
army, had withdrawn, leaving - his 
brother Joseph on the Spanish throne, 
and was directing his operations 
against other continental powers, then 
making an effort to obtain their own 
independence in co-operating with the 
Peninsula in the common cause of 
Europe, against the powerful arm of 
France, striking the last blow for the 
subjugation of the continent. But 
King Joseph Buonaparte found that 
the French force left in Spain did not 
succeed, as he expected, n over-run- 
ning the country, and reported to the 
Emperor the unexpected circumstance 
of the inadequacy of his means for 
deciding the conquest of the Pen- 
insula. 

The salvation of Portugal was, at 
this critical period, in a great measure 
owing to the enterprising and distin- 
guished services ot the Loyal Lusita- 
nian Legion under the British officers; 
for, if the evacuation of the country 
by the British troops had taken place, 
a French army of eight or ten thou- 
sand men could have marched direct 
to Lisbon, where there could not be 
collected a regular effective force, at 
that time, of half that number to op- 
pose them.—pp. 43-50. 
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Gloucester. London, Cadel) and 
Davies. 1813. 8vo. pp. 179. 
Pr. 5s. 


CONSIDERED as a deep critical 
scholar, as an enlightened divine, 
as a man of the most extensive be- 
nevolence, the Bishop of Gloucester 
yields to no character with whom 
the public are acquainted. 

On the occasion, which calls for 
our notice, he is introduced to the 
public as a politician ; and his work 
contains the most forcible argu- 
ments advanced against the claims 
of the Roman Catholics. 

It appears that Lord Somers has 
printed and published at Gloucester 
a speech and observations in favor 
of the Catholics. As bishop of the 
diocese, the author thought it in- 
cumbent on him to address the pre- 
sent work to his lordship. 

Lord Somers had asked in his 
Speech, “Is it no benefit to our 
country to do away a just cause of 
dissatisfaction from upwards of four 
millions of your fellow-subjects?” 
The Bishop thus answers the ques- 
tion: ‘“ Four millions, doubly 
counted, would sicken with grief at 
the near prospect of Catholic as- 
cendancy in Ireland, at the certain, 
though gradual, advancement of Ca- 
tholic influence on the councils of 
England.” p. 12. 

The danger of admitting Catho- 
lics into the legislature is thus 
strongly urged : 


What will be the inquiries of that 
Statesman, who is firmly attached to 
the existing Constitution, and who, in 
his profession of Christianity, as 
taught by the Church of England, is 
serious and sincere ; when he delibe- 
rates on the expediency of admitting 
Catholics to legislate for Protestants 
It will be natural for him to ask; 
Has it arisen only from prejudice, 
vulgar .and unfounded in any just 


cause, that the names of Philip, of 
Mary, of James the Second, should 
have been so detested by British 
Protestants? Was it merely from ca- 
price and desire of change, that, after 
the monarchy had descended in the 
old line of succession for six hundred 
years, the Legislature departed from 
that line, and vested the Royal Dig- 
nity where it would be accepted on 
the express condition, that whoever 
wore the crown should be a Protestant 
Member of the Church of England? 
Did the jealousy, which prompted 
enlightened and wise legislators to 
annex such a condition, proceed from 
ideal fears? Were they but trivial, in- 
significant, unimportant errors in reli- 
gion, which Bradford, Cranmer, Fer- 
rar, Hooper, Latimer, Philpot, Ridley, 
Rogers, Rowland Taylour, having op- 
_— and renounced, refused to em- 
prace again, even though refusal was 
to be punished by a painful death? 
Are not the grounds, on which we 
separated from the Church of Rome, 
the very same now, which originally 
justified separation, so far as they re- 
late to Articles of Faith? From the 
decrees passed by the Council of 
Trent, has the Church of Rome re- 
scinded any one canon pointed in its 
anathemas against us Protestants? 
Does the Church of Rome concede 
any one tenet or usage, with a view 
to establishing a religious union be- 
tween us? If truth and fact demand a 
negative answer to all these questions, 
he will then ask,—Consistently with 
the sense in which he understands 
the doctrines of the Gospel; consist- 
ently with the sacred duty which, 
morally speaking, obliges him to act 
conformably with that sense; can a 
Protestant Christian encourage a 
measure calculated for the ascendancy 
of Catholicism in a part of the British 
empire, so nearly situated, and so im- 
mediately connected with us, as the 
Kingdom of Ireland? Can it be equally 
safe for a Protestant Church to have 
for its legislators some Catholics and 
some Protestants; as to have them all 
Protestants? And, to the Catholics, 
who will not for our satisfaction con- 
cede one single principle, is it reason- 
able thet we should surrender our 
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constitution? He will be told, the Ca- 
tholics “ disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure, any intention to sub- 
vert the present Church Establish- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting 
a Catholic Establishment in its stead.” 
This he will hear, and will give them 
full and unqualitied credit for the pre- 
sent sincerity of their hearts, and the 
present purity of their designs. It 
will be asked; “ Why then hesitate 
about making them legislators?” For 
these reasons: “ It is natural for man 
to favor his own cause, if opportunity 
be given him. The possession of 
power to effect a measure has often 
created, what did not before exist, a 
will to effect that measure; effect it 
too by means not antecedently con- 
ceived in the mind. Success, attained 
in one degree, stimulates a desire of 
attaining success in farther degrees. 
As the approach to a great and desir- 
able object is more near, the exertions 
used for securing that object are pro- 
portionably more strenuous, and the 
efforts more bold. A beginning once 
made, in itself apparently unimpor- 
tant, has often terminated in disast- 
rous consequences, which, on no cal- 
culations of probability, on no grounds 
of conjecture, could have been ex- 
pected.” ‘Therefore, although he will 
entertain not the slightest mistrust of 
honor and veracity in Catholics, so 
far as they mean and can promise for 
themselves, according to circumstances 
existing at the time of making their 
unfeigned declaration ; yet, knowing 
and Tamenting the flexibility, with 
which, even in men of the best inten- 
tions, whether Protestants or Catho- 
lics, the judgment is warped; and 
having experienced the success, with 
which, through refined construction 
of words, political debate can mislead 
even the most upright persons; he 
will conclude, that the safer mode by 
which to guard against future and un- 
foreseen contingencies, will be that 
the power of legislating for Protest- 
ants should be delegated to none but 
Protestants.—pp. 19-24. 


A laudable instance of tiberality 
to those, who are influenced by dif- 
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ferent sentiments, cannot escape our 
notice. 


Here then it shall be declared, with- 
out fear of contradiction founded in 
truth, that there is not a single bishop, 
whether inclined or disinclined to ad- 
mit Catholics as legislators for Pro- 
testants, who is guided by any but 
the most pure, dignified, and best in- 
tentioned motives.—p. 42. 


The Bishop then adverts to the 
principles, which deter him from 
the admission of Catholics. These 
are consistency, honor, and con- 
science. These the author deve- 
lopes at some length, with consi- 
derable force, but with becoming 
moderation. 

One of the principal sources of 
complaint in Catholics, is that they 
are incapable of promotion in the 
army and navy. On that subject 
the Bishop says : 


That there are in His Mayesty’s 
army and navy many thousand Ca- 
tholics, is a fact which needs not be 
disputed ; it is rather a source of gra- 
tulation to the empire. To whatever 
part of the continent, or of the ocean, 
may be their destination, thither our 
hopes and fears, our anxieties and af- 
fections will always attend them. We 
read of their victories, with exultation ; 
of their distresses, with regret; of 
their wounds, with sorrow; of their 
deaths, with affliction. Longer could 
we have dwelt on the many circwn- 
stances, which being connected with 
recollection of our army and navy 
come home to the bosom of every 
Briton: but we are compelled to de- 
fend ourselves against the charge of 
being ungrateful and unjust towards 
our gallant fellow-subjects. Reluctant- 
ly dragged from indulging the sympa- 
thies of generous minds, like the 
Areopagites of old, we must leave 
topics affecting the passions, and re- 
turn to the more rigid task of contro- 
verting your arguments. We proceed 
then, by observing; as the military 
and naval Catholics form part of the 
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four millions, so the military and naval 
Protestants form part of the twelve mil- 
lions. Ifthe former are noble and meri- 
torious for their exploits, the latter are 
equally noble and meritorious on the 
same accounts. Whatever represent- 
ation vou can make in favor of Ca- 
tholic soldiers and sailors, the same, 
without diminution of force, will ap- 
ply to Protestant soldiers and sailors. 
Whatever may be required of us in 
token of gratitude, or dictated to us 
as a line of policy, m consideration of 
services rendered by the Catholics, 
the same may be required, the same 
dictated, in consideration of the ser- 
vices rendered by the Protestants in 
army and navy. ‘Thus your argu- 
ment gains nothing by the intro- 
duction of that extrinsic point. Dis- 
proportion between four millions and 
twelve millions still remains. And 
the question, “Is it justice, that to 
the solicitation of four millions should 
be yielded up the happiness and secu- 
rity of twelve millions?” recurs and 
meets you at every turn. Does any 
one ask, “ What motives then can 
induce the Catholics te brave dangers, 
if to their body is not conceded capa- 
bility of admission into the legisla- 
ture?” This question is put, because 
really some persons talk as if they 
thought the Catholics neither would 
continue, nor ought to continue brav- 
ing dangers, unless capability of sit- 
ting in Parliament be conceded to 
their body. Let such persons know ; 
the Catholics will enter the army or 
navy, will acquit themselves in their 
several duties with fidelity and zeal, 
actuated by the impulse of very differ- 
ent, and one might also say superior 
motives; motives, to which no one, 
(be his religious persuasion what it 
may) no one, who feels like a man 
will be insensible; motives, by the 
force of which no mind would be sti- 
mulated more powerfully than the 
mind of your Lordship. They are: 
natural affection for parents, wives, 
children, friends; invincible love of 
liberty, honor, king, and country. — 
pp. 82-5. 


The advocates of the Catholics 
sometimes rest their cause on the 


VOL, I. 


high authorities of the great men, 
who have supported it. The au- 
thor adduces high authorities on 
the opposite side : 


In the well-grounded hope of re- 
ceiving approbation from correct jud- 
ges, a poet, familiar to both of us in 
our youth, disregarded censure, which 
he had not deserved. The same 
hope may console those, whom your 
Lordship addresses in terms of repre- 
hension. Euch of them will have the 
satisfaction of recollecting, that with 
his opinion concurred the sentiments 
of iumumerable persons, all compe- 
tent to decide properly on the Catho- 
lic question. Such for instance were 
the great officers of state, and the 
ablest lawyers, who in both Houses of 
Parliament were adverse to your pro- 
posal, and all who showed their dis- 
sent by speaking and voting. Such 
too as authors, equally as legislators, 
were the bishops Barrington, Burgess, 
and Tomline; and such was a tempo- 
ral peer, Lord Kenyon, whose “ Ob- 
servations ” demonstrate that prepon- 
derance of argument drawn from law, 
fact, and expediency, neither is on 
your side of the question; nor can it 
e, till law and fact are totally altered. 
Such also, as writers, whose works 
are before the public, and are there- 
fore open to the criticism which pro- 
nounces their authors to be men dis- 
tinguished for much knowledge of 
Catholicism, for strong understand- 
ing, for sound reasoning; such are 
these gentlemen ; by name, Churton, 
Coker, Daubeny, Duigenan, Elring- 
ton, Faber, Freston, Kett, Kipling, 
Le-Measurier, Nares, Napleton, 
Reeves, Rennell, Ryan, Sharp, Van- 
Mildert. All the persons, to whom 
reference has been made, whether in 
Parliament, or out of Parliament, 
whether directly or indirectly, are 
competent to decide properly on the 
Catholic question considered either in 
a political or religious point of view. 
—pp- 137-9. 

We were going to copy a table 
of contents given in a party publi- 
cation against the Catholics; but 
we were startled at the sight of the 
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following head: “ Buonaparte re- 
commended by the advocates of 
the Catholic claims as a model of 
mildness and gentleness.” As we 
know many of these advocates to 
be most conscientiously patriotic, 
we turned to the page with some 
indignation at such a sweeping 
charge of accusation ; but we found 
that the excellent author was mis- 
represented. Lord Somers had re- 
commended mildness and gentle- 
ness towards the Catholics, and had 
advised his countrymen to “ imi- 
tate, in this respect, the prudence 
of the French Ruler, and be mild 
and gentle, because it is politic.” 
Although the Bishop expresses his 
opinion that Lord Somers should 
not look into France “‘ for a per- 
fect model of humanity, meekness, 
and wisdom,” he is too candid to 
construe those expressions into a 
general admiration of Buonaparte ; 
still less does he mean to bring 
such a charge upon the friends of 
Catholic emancipation. He, who 
can view in the Bishop's language 
any thing that militates against the 
purest principles of liberality must 
look through a very distorting me- 
dium. 

We know, that there are on both 
sides many characters eminent for 
piety, charity, and patriotism. We 
believe that, while one side of the 
question is fraught with danger, the 
other is not free from dithiculties. 
Without presuming to decide on so 
important a subject, we wish to 
leave it to the unbiassed and con- 
scientious deliberation of Parlia- 
ment; and earnestly implore the 
Giver of every good gift to endue 
our senators, in the words of our 
Litany, with GRACE, WIspDom, 
and UNDERSTANDING. 
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THE Times; or, the Prophecy: 
with other Poems. By GEORGE 
DANIEL. Second Edition. Lon- 
don, Effingham Wilson. 18153. 
Svo. pp. 120. Pr. 5s. 


PREFACE. 


Tue design of this poem is to lash 
vice with becoming severity, without 
any regard to persons or parties. In 
the execution of this difficult and dan- 
gerous task [ have had much to dread 
from the combined machinations of 
law and power: vice seldom wants its 
advocates—accuse the statesman, you 
are branded with disloyalty; unmask 
the religious hypocrite, you are load- 
ed with impiety; attack the private 
individual, and you are actuated by 
malice—such is the language of the 
world—admonition is at all times ill 
received, but most when it comes from 
the Satirist.— 

In an age like the present, when 
licentiousness has attained its highest 
reach, no feeble effort can hope to ar- 
rest its career; the sources of ridicule 
have been long exhausted, and the se- 
verest strokes of the satirist have 
been too often sacrificed to make 
room for his wit. 

But he, who only plays upon the 
surface of human folly, who would 
rather trifle with a foible than re- 
prove a crime, must not hope to suc- 
ceed as a rigid moralist. It is by 
diving into the inmost recesses of the 
heart that we discover its imperfec- 
tions, it is there we trace its good or 
bad qualities, its principles and motives. 
The true satirist will rise with a sub- 
ject that calls forth his noblest pow- 
ers: all that is sublime in poetry will 
inspire his pen; all that is awful in 
truth will direct it to a virtuous end. 
He will rouse the guilty from their 
lethargy, and encourage the good 
man in his path, unmindful of the 
dangers that may surround him. He 
will alarm the atheist, awaken tlre 
avaricious, and unmask the hypo- 
crite. He will not appeal to the 
tastes, but to the passions of men. 
Hence the superiority of Juvenal to all 
the satirists of antiquity: grave, sen- 
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tentious, argumentative, and sublime! 
While Horace is content that the ob- 
jects of his satire laugh with him; 
the former assumes all that is becom- 
ing his station; he reasons with force, 
admonishes with eloquence, and re- 
woves with dignity. He seldom falls 
Slew his subject, and often kindles 
into rapture. If Horace be politer, 
he is more superficial; if Juvenal be 
coarser, he is more energetic. The 
light raillery of Horace may make a 
wicked man ashamed, but the deep 
remonstrances of Juvenal will make 
him tremble. Upon the whole, they 
both display in an eminent degree 
“ingenium par mdterie:” as vice 1s 
depicted by the one, we turn from it 
with disgust; but as delineated by the 
other, we recoil from it with horror— 
pp. Vil-x. 


This poem is a general satire on 
the times, and on the different ex- 
amples of depravity which they fur- 
nish, in literature, morals, politics, 
and religion. The sentiments of 
the author bear a pointed allusion 
to persons; and from works of this 
description, we experience some 
difficulty in the selection of speci- 
mens, without passing the bounds 
of that neutrality, which we have 
professed. One extract, in which 
the reflexions are general, may suf- 
fice for the work: the commence- 
ment is ironical. 


What’s Virtue, but a mask to cheat the 
blind, 
An empty name, a phantom of the mind, 
A tale the preacher tells, the fool be- 
lieves, [ceives *— 
An artful plea, that damns while it de- 
But Faith, that precious opiate of the 
soul! [whole, 
Lulls all our fears to rest, and makes us 
Gives color to the vices of the times, 
Sets cunscience free, and sanctifies our 
crimes. [Gripus cries) 
“ Blest argument that proves” (Old 
« My undisputed title to the skies ! 
I, who abhor (so faithful to my creed) 
The very mention of a virtuous deed, 
By Faith alone am certain to succeed. 


I, who have set my heart against despair, 
The widow's sigh, the helpless orphan’s 
prayer ; [remains, 
Who ne’er till earth shall take these old 
Will give the poor one farthing of my 
gains :— [fall, 
I, who would triumph in my country’s 
Did not her sinking funds possess my 
all :— 
I, who detest as fate’s severest curse, 
That biackest of all crimes—an empty 
purse :— 
I, who remain in these degenerate days 
A bitter foe to Poetry and Plays ; 
Who put my trust in all that Draper 
saith, [Faith ;— 
And dose on Sundays o'er the Bank of 
1, who so well can ape the humble saint, 
With twenty texts so apropos and 
quaint, {crone! 
Kneel at God's sacred altar, pious 
And hate all sects and customs but my 
own, [in flame, 
Shall, when this sinful world is wrapped 
Exult in Faith’s reward, and Virtue’s 
shame.” [bliss be thine,— 
Strange doctrine!—let the promised 
May Virtue’s hopes, and Virtue's fate be 
mine. [the skies, 
When the Archangel’s trump shall wake 
And, summoned by its cali, the Dead 
shall rise ; [hail, 
When the Last Day exulting seraphs 
And heaven's bright throne appears with- 
out a veil, [tried 
Then shall our several claims be justly 
by Him, who to confirm them, groaned 
and died. [ven holds dear ; 
For Virtue who shall plead ?—what hea- 
The Widow's grateful prayer, the Or- 
phan’s tear, [before 
The lame, the blind, all those who wept 
(Affiiction’s suffering race !) to weep no 
more, gels gaze,) 
Shail (while with joy the approving an- 
Implore the mercy seat with hymns of 
praise.—pp. 52-5. 








HAMLET TRAVESTIE: in Three 
Acts. With Burlesque Annota- 
tions, after the manner of Dr. 
Johnson and Geo. Steevens, Esg. 
and the various Commentators. 
By Joun Poorer, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. London, J. M. Richard- 
son. 1812. Syo, pp, 112. Pr. 5s. 
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Tue author endeavours in his 
preface to meet the objections 


which may be raised against his 
work : 


The objection most commonly 
urged against burlesques and parodies 
in general, is, that they tend to bring 
into ridicule and contempt those au- 
thors against whose works they are 
directed. That this objection will 
hold when applied to works of infe- 
rior merit, or to such as are deficient 
in sense or genius, is freely admitted ; 
bur, when used with reference to such 
writings as, trom their intrinsic merit, 
have long been established in the 
public estimation, its futility is evi- 
dent. Homer and Virgil have both 
been the subjects of strong burlesques, 
but they are still read with unabated 
admiration; the bay that adorns them 
still florishes, and its verdure re- 
mains undiminished: and it would be 
an insult to the high character of 
our Port, were it supposed that the 
wreath is so loosely twined around Ais 
brows as to be endangered by so mere 
a trifle as that which gives rise to 
these remarks. Whilst the beauties 
ot poetry shall continue to delight, 
the works of Shakspeare will be read 
with enthusiasm; and any serious at- 
tempt to tarnish his fame, or to de- 
grade him trom his exalted station, 
must ever be considered as weak and 
as ridiculous in the design, as it would 
certainly be found unavailing and im- 
possible in the execution. 

But whatever apology or extenua- 
tion may be deemed necessary for the 
liberty that is taken with the poet, it 
is presumed that neither will be re- 

uired for the freedom that is used in 
the treatment of his annotators: for 
no real admirer of Suaxsprare but 
must feel indignant at finding his 
sense perverted, and his meaning ob- 


scured,' by the false lights, and the 
fanciful and arbitrary illustrations, of 
BLACK-LETTER CRITICS and 
CONEY -CATCHING COMMEN- 
TATORS. And it had been well if 
some able satirist had exposed and 
punished their folly, their affectation, 
and their arrogance, at the time when 
the rage for editing, and commenting 
on Shakspeare was at its height, and 
every pedant in BLACK-LETTER 
LORE assumed the prerogative of an 
authorised pollutor of his text.2— 
pp. Vi-viil. 


As his work was written with a 
view to representation on the stage, 
Mr. Poole has changed the opening 
scene of the play : 


ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE I. 
A Room of State in the Palace. 
KinG, Queen, HAMLET, Potontvs, 
Laertes, GENTLEMEN, and LAbIEs, 
discovered, 
Florish of Trumpets and Drums. 
King. Tho’ by our dismal phizzes plain 
’tis seen green: 
The mem’ry of our brother's death is 
Yet, as he’s laid in peace upon the shelf, 
’Tis time we think upon our royal self : 
We, therefore, to dispel our royal spleen, 
Have ta’en his widow Gertrude for our 
Queen.— (with you? 
How now, Laertes, what's the news 
You told us of some suit.— 
Laertes. My Lord, that’s true: 
I have a mighty wish to learn to dance, 
And crave your royal leave to go to 
France. 
King. Your suit is granted. 
Laertes. Sire, I'm much your debtor. 
King. Then brush! the sooner you 
are off the better. [Exit Laertes. 
(To Hamlet) Cheer up, my son and 
cousin, never mind— [less than kind, 
Hamiet. A little more than kin, and 
King. Why hang the clouds still on 
you? Come, have done. 


* The poets of the present day have wisely provided against injuries of this nature ; 
tor, with the assistance of an abundance of notes, they have so clearly explained their 
own meanings (which, it must be confessed, would, otherwise, be frequently unintelli- 
gible) as to supersede the labors of future critics. 

* From this general reproach must the great Dr. Johnson be excepted, who, even 
as a Shaksperian Commentator, is entitled to our respect ; and of whom it may be truly 
said, that he never wrete without the intention, and scarcely ever without the effect, 
of renderivg mankind wiser, or more virtuous. 


————$ 
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Hamlet. You're out, my Lord: I'm 
too much in the sun. 
Queen. Come, Hamlet, leave off cry- 
ing ; ’tis in vain, [again. 
Since crying will not bring him back 
Besides, 'tis common: all that live must 
die— [ery. 
So blow your nose, my dear, and do not 
Hamlet. Aye, Madam, it is common. 


Queen. If it be, 
Why seems there such a mighty fuss with 
thee? [when husbands die, 


Hamict. Talk not to me of seems— 
*Twere well if some folks seem’d the 
same as I. [from me—- 
But [have that within you can’t take 
As for black clothes,—that's all my eye 
and Tommy. (lost your dad, 
King. Cheer up my hearty: tho’ you've 
Consider that your cate is not so bad : 
Your father lost a father; and ’tis cer- 
tain (the curtain, 
Death o'er your great grand-father drew 
You've mourn'd enough: ’tis time your 
grief to smother ; [or other. 
Don’t cry: you shall be king some time 
Queen. Go not to Wittenburg, my 
love, l pray you. [best obey you. 
Hamlet. Mamma, I shall in all my 
King. Well said, my lad! Cheer up! 
no more foul weather:— —_ (gether. 
We'll meet anon, and all get drunk to- 
[Florish of trumpets and drums— 
Exeunt all but Hawlet. 


SONG.—HaM Let. 
(Tune—* Derry Down." ) 
A ducat I'd give if a sure way I knew 
How to thaw and resolve my stout flesh 
into dew! [slaughter, 
How happy were I if no sin were self- 
For I'd then throw myself and my cares 
in the water! 
Derry down, down, down, derry down, 
How weary, how profitiess, stale, and 
how flat, [all that : 
Seem to me all life’s uses, its joys,—and 
This world is a garden unweeded ; and 
clearly gross hold it merely. 
Not worth living for—things rank and 
Derry down, &c. 
Two months have scarce passed since 
dad’s death, and my mother, 
Like a brute, as she is, has just married 
his brother.— {now : 
To wed such a bore! but ’tis all too late 
We can't make a silk purse of the ear of 


a sow. [Derry down, Sc. 
So fondly be lov’d her, I’ve oft heard 
him tell her, [take my umbrella: ” 
“If it rains, my dear Gertrude, pray 


When too roughly the winds have beset © 
her, he'th said, [round your head.” 
“My dear, take my belcher, to tie 
Derry down, §c. 
Why zounds! she’d hang on him, as 
much as to say, [may :” 
* The longer I love you, the longer I 
Yet, before one could whistle, as I am a 
true man, {sure is woman! 
He’s forgotten!—Oh, frailty, thy name 
Derry down, ec. 
To marry my uncle! my father’s owa 
brother !— [other.— 
I'm as much like a lion as one’s like the 
Tt will not, by jingo, it can’t come to 
good— {more if I could. 
But break, my poor heart :—I'd say 
Derry down, §c. 

pp. 1-4. 


As additional specimens of the 
play, we shall adduce the celebrat- 
ed soliloquy of Hamlet, and his in- 
structions to the actors : 


SONG.—Hamcirrt. 
(Tune—“ Here we go up, up, up.”) 


When a man becomes tir'd of his life, 
‘The question is, “‘ to be, or not to be?” 
For before he dare finish the strife, 
His reflections most serious ought to 


ce. 
When his troubles too numerons grow, 
And he knows of no method to end 
them, 
Had he best bear them tamely, or no? 
Or by stoutly opposing them end 
em? Ri tol de rol, &c. 


To die is to sleep—nothing more— 
And by sleeping to say we end sorrow, 
And pain, and ten thousand things 
more— 
O, I wish it were my turn to-morrow ! 
But, perchance, in that sleep we may 
dream, 
For we dream in our beds very often— 
Now, however capricious ’t may seem, 
I've no notion of dreams in a coffin. 
Ri tol de rel, §e. 
*Tis the doubt of our ending ail smugly 
‘That makes us with life thus dispute ; 
Or who'd bear with a wife old anc ugly, 
Or the length of a chancery-suit ? 
Or who would bear fardels, and take 
Kicks, cutis, frowns, and many an odd 
thing, 
When he might his own quietus make. 
And end all his cares with a bodkin? 
Ri tol de rol, &c. 
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Truly, death is a fine thing to talk of, 
But I'll leave it to men of more learn- 
ing ; [off, 
For my own part, I've no wish to walk 
For I find there’s no chance of return- 
ing— 
After ‘al, tis the pleasanter way, [row: 
To bear up as we can ’gainst our sor- 
So if things go not easy to-day, 
Let us ‘hope they'll go better to-mor- 
row. [Rt tol de rol, Sc. 
pp- 23, 4- 
SONG.— Hamer. 
(‘Tune—‘“ Liberty Hall.”) 

Tho’ a talent for acting must nature im- 
part, lof art : 
*Tis refin’d and improv’d by the lessons 
So [ll teach you the rules my experience 
affords, [boar dls. 
As I once had an itching myself for the 

Tol de rol, Se. 
When speaking a speech, it an actor be- 
comes [of plums, 
‘To mumble as though he'd his mouth full 


For mouthing’s a sine qua non: if you 
doubt it, [without it? 
or M——- 


Pray say what were W——— 
Tol de rol, Se. 
All actors should study what folks call 
the graces— [set of their faces: 
That's the twist of their legs, and the 
But for gracefully using their arms, my 
advice is, [were, into slices, 
They, like C————,, saw the air, as it 
Tol de rol, &c. 
Some will tell you, “ be calm ;” but, in 
spite of their cant, fand rant: 
And their critical jargon, strut, bellow, 
To bamboozle the flats, and to keep them 
from snoring, —_ [ranting and roaring. 
R——— proves that there's nothing like 
Tol de rol, &c. 
But in speeches which, teeming with pas- 
sion, require [fire, 
All an E- -'s spirit, a K———’s own 
If you'd hope H —S$ to equal 
in fame, [and tame. 
You, like him, must be lifeless, insipid, 
Tol de rol, &c. 
Some critics assert (but I stoutly dispute 
it), [tion to suit it :— 
"That each word stands in need of an ac- 
Their principle’s false ;—and, if fairly 
they'll try it, [will deny it. 

















Cc ty San and twenty besides, 
Tol de rol, &e. 
Like M or D ;. when 


playing the clown, [your own: 
Always garnish the author’s with wit of 
And, tho’ knowing one’s hiss, yet the 
gods’ approbatiou 


In a horse-laugh will greet you.—So ends 
my oration. [Tol de rol, §e. 
pp- 28, 9. 


From the burlesque notes, our 
readers may accept the following 
as specimens : 


As one may meet with in a summer's 
day.| This is surely no flattering 
compliment to Horatio: it is brand- 
ing him, in unequivocal language, 
with the opprebrious appellation of a 


Jair-weather friend. Our author meant, 


and I have no doubt wrote, “ in a sombre 
day ;” a dark, dreary day.—Turopacp. 

I cannot assent to Mr. Theobald’s 
emendation. A summer's day is cor- 
rect, and is here opposed to a day in 
Winter, not as it is fairer, but as it is 
longer. ‘The poet’s meaning is, ‘ You 
are as tight a lad as one may meet 
with, amongst the vast number of 
men that it is likely one may en- 
counter, in the course of a summer- 
day's journey, when the days are at 
their extreme length, and reckoning 
from sun-rise to sun-set.’—W arsen- 
TON.—p. 89. 


Since I could tell a dray-horse from 
a poney.] By this passage we are 
enabled to form a toierably accurate 
idea of the time of the commence- 
ment of Hamlet’s intimacy with Ho- 
ratio. Children of a very early age 
are acquainted with objects only i 
the general : to them, the stallion, 
the gelding, and the mare, the racer, 
the dray-horse, and the hack, are 


known only by the general term of 


horse; it is only through the medium 
of experience that they learn to dis- 
tinguish and = arrange particulars. 
Hence it appears, that Hamlet chose 
Horatio as his friend, when about six 
years of age—when experience had 
taught him to “teil a dray-horse from 
a poney.”—W ansenrton.—p. 90, 91. 


Row.] A breeze ; a kick-up. 
JOHNSON. 
I find this word used, in the same 
sense, in an old ballad, (which, no 
doubt, was within our author’s know- 
ledge,) called Molle in y Wadde, 
bl. let. 1564: 
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“< Molle in y’ Wadde and I felle outte, 

“ And what doe you thinke it was 
aboutte ? 

“ She wante ! monnie—I had nonne, 

** And that’s y’ waie y’ row begun.” 


[began.]—Sreevens.—p. 93. 


Mad as butter in the sun.| Amongst 
the popular superstitions is one, that 
~— r is mad twice a year; that is to 

vy, in summer, when its liquability 
men it tenable only in a spoon; 
and, in winter, when, no longer inte- 
nerate, by its inflexible viscosity, it 
obstinately resists the knife—Joun- 
SON.—). 95. 


Anon he’s patient as a hungry 
mouser.] ‘This passage is incorrect. 
I cannot understand how patience is 
characteristic of a Aungry animal.— 
Pope. 

The difficulty of this passage will 
be solved by supplying an apostrophe, 
which, doubtless, was intended to 
mark the elision of the ain hungry; 
and by substituting a capital H for a 
small one. 

We must understand a Hungary 
(for Hungarian) mouser.—W arvur- 
TON. 

This emendation is so jngenious 
that I am sorry it is not just: for the 
passage, in its present state, is not 
only correct, but eminently beautiful. 
The Queen compares the patience of 
Hamlet to that which, after a long 
privation from food, is exhibited by a 
mouser whilst watching for its prey. 
—Jounson. 

There is yet a beauty which Dr. 
Johnson has passed without notice. 
The Queen not only compares Ham- 
let’s occasional patience to that of a 
hungry mouser, but, at the same 
time, contrasts it with his paroxysms 
of feroci ity, resembling the growlings of 
a watcl .-dog : whence it is common 
to say of two persons, who live dis- 
cordantly, that “ they agree like cat 
and dog.” 

It may not be altogether uninter- 
esting to the curious reader, to know, 
that a mouser is a cat which is trained 
up for the purpose of killing rats as 
well as mice. So in Chaucer’s Ro- 
maunt de la Rose, ver. 6204: 


“ 





Gibbe, our cat, 
“ That waiteth mice and RATs to killen.” 
STrevens—pp. 101, 2. 

Bread-basket.] This is poetical. 
Hamlet strikes Laertes in the stomach : 
the stomach being the depository for 
food (the pantry, as it were, of the 
human frame), it is metaphorically 
termed the bread-basket.—W arsur- 
iON. 

I'm dish’d.| In culinary language, 
“to be dished” is to be served up: 
but, by a licentia poetica, “I'm dish’d” 
is here used for I’m served out.— 
Warburton. 

So in another part of this play : 

“ That last cross-buttock dish’d me.” 
Matonr.—p. 104. 

Tis all Dickey with us both.] The 
meaning of this is, the game is up 
with us; or we have gone the length 
of our tether.—Jounson. 

So in an old ballad called Gabriel 
Gubbyns hys Lamentation, dl. let. 1602: 
“No more Larke I trowe, 

“*Tis all Dyckye nowe, 

“ For I shall bee hangyt for coynynge.” 

STEEVENS.—p. 106. 


Mr. P. has just travestied Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 











THe EmMeraAtp Isie; a Poem. 
By CuarR.es Puiiites, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Dedicated, 
by permission, to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. Em- 
beilished with a full-length por- 
trait of Brian, King of Ireland. 
London, J. J. Stockdale. 1812. 
4to. pp. 160. 


WE subjoin a part of the preface: 


When I first embarked for Eng- 
land in the pursuit of my profes- 
sional studies, my most ‘poignant 
emotions were, as might be expected, 
love for my native land, and regret at 
leaving it; but, the necessity of a 
se paration, and the prospect of return, 
gradually subdued the force of fecling, 
and the first sight of England eflac ed, 
for the moment, every rival impres- 
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sion. With mute and wondering 
contemplation, I saw her rise before 
me in the solitude of the ocean—the 
Hermitage of the Good, the Wise, 
and the Free—the Temple where 
Milton worshipped—Shakspeare sung, 
and Chatham slept—where Piety fled 
for her last earthly refuge, and Free- 
dom hailed her insulted sanctuary ! 
Little was it to be wondered at that 
a youthful mind, thus contemplating 
her abstract splendor, should have 
expected, perhaps extravagantly, an 
individual conformity. But, alas, 
what was my astonishment to find 
amongst those “lords of human- 
kind,” a prejudice against my native 
land, predominant above every other 
feeling—invetcrate as ignorance could 
generate, and monstrous as credulity 
could teed! Was there an absurdity 
uttered—it was Irish! was there a 
crime committed—it was Irish! was 
there a freak at which folly would 
blush—a frolic which levity would 
disown—a cruelty at which Barbarism 
would shudder—none could hatch or 
harbor them but an Irishman! Ire- 
land was the Ribald’s jest and the 
Miser’s profit—the Painter sold her 
in caricature, the Ballad-singerchaunt- 
ed her in burlesque, and the pliant 
Senator eked out his stupid hour with 
the plagiarism of her slander! In 
the very seat of Legislation it was de- 
hiberately asserted that Ireland was 
“a burthen” on the Empire! The ju- 
dicious apothegm remains upon re- 
cord, a solitary memorial of its au- 
thor’s eloquence, and most characte- 
ristic specimen of his political saga- 
city. To those who could either utter, 
er patiently hear, such an absurdity, 
I adduce no argument—their igno- 
ranee is too prejudiced to be taught, 
and their prejudice too contemptible 
to be combated: but, to the liberal 
and the thinking is offered, in the fol- 
lowing pages, an Imperfect summary 
of Ireland’s benefactions, not only to 
England, but to the world—benefac- 
tions, of deep interest to the nation 
which received, and of permanent 
ciory to the nation which bestowed, 
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Elated as my spirit must naturally 
be at the recital of my country’s me- 
rits, it is, nevertheless, bowed down 
with the consciousness of personal 
misrepresentation. Such is the un- 
happy state of Ireland, that Party 
brands the name of Patriotism, and a 
love for the land is deemed an enmity 
to the Government! Our very Vir- 
tues are sicklied with the hue of Suspi- 
cion—our Liberality is Rebellion— 
our Candor, Craft—our Piety, Pole- 
mics! Whether it be by foreign 
gold, or by native misfortune, there 
is generated within our soil a monster 
more watchful and more venomous 
than the vipers which shun us ;— 
awed by no virtue, subdued by no 
kindness, and crushed by no correc- 
tion, it strengthens with our weak- 
ness, and feeds on our famine ;—like 
the poison-tree of Java' spreading its 
verdant branches to the sky, while it 
blasts and withers the soil which 
gave it birth! The monster is D1s- 
unton. While that hydra lives, Ire- 
land cannot prosper; but let us once 
banish it the land, and we shall then 
see who dare refuse us a just right or 
offer an unexpiated insult.—pp. v-viii. 


Mr. Phillips does not seem to 
have intended this poem for a re- 
gular composition. Jt is written in 
a variety of measures ; sometimes 
approaching the wildness of the 
ode, but occasionally written in the 
heroic metre; and at intervals as- 
suming the likeness of one of our 
modern epics. He uniformly cele- 
brates the glories, past and present, 
of his native country, and mourns 
her political degradation. His po- 
litics we shall leave untouched: of 
his poetry we shall add a few sam- 
ples. 

A compliment to the ladies : 

Yes, if this earth can yield a ray divine, 

And heav’n’s pure sun, with human shade, 
combine, form, 

Tis when, enshrin’d within a female 

Genius and virtue bear the blended 
charm ; 
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They soften life, ameliorate their sphere, 
In joy adorn, and in misfortune cheer, 
Beam round their orb anticipated bliss, 
And half unfold a future state in this : 
Happy the Bard, such union to reveal, 
But happier thou, fair Owenson, to feel! 
pp. 21, 2. 


A’ late eminent artist is men- 
tioned with appropriate eulogy : 


Lo! by the sod where classic Barry 
sleeps, {and weeps ; 
Genius, low bending, droops the wing 
No shadows float—no sounds awaken 
there, [ing air, 
Save the sweet sigh of the surround- 
Or purer accent of some angel’s 
rayer : 
ile heaven’s bright bow, with orient 
ray serene, [the scene, 
Sweeps its high arch, and consecrates 
Oh thou! to whose pure glance was 


given, 
While yet on earth, the opening heaven: 
Though, in thine own elysium plac’d, 
With circling saints and heroes grae'd, 
Whether, with glance of fire, you fling 
Young roses on Aurora’s wing, 
Or circle Iris, in her Right, 
With fancy’s gayest robe of light, 
Or deck, at eve, th’ autumnal sky, 
In all. its rich variety— 
Refuse not, thou, one summer smile 
Upon the lonely western isle, 
Where first, around thy infant head, 
The sun its loveliest shadows shed, 
And nature bless’d thy early view 
With every rich and varied hue, 
That decks the rose, or prisms the 

morning dew ! 

pp- 48-50. 


We also meet with some very 
high-wrought commendation on the 
talents and virtues of contemporary 
poets and statesmen; but we have 
now exhausted our prescribed 
limits. 





PRIDE AND PREJUDICE; a 
Novel, in Three Volumes. By 
the Author of *‘ Sense and Sens- 
ibility.” London, Egerton, 1813. 
12mo. Pr. 1/. Is. 


VOL. I. 


NO. IV. 


$938 


THE commencement of the novel 
introduces us to the different mem- 
bers of a family party, whose cha- 
racters it may not be improper to 
sketch, for the better comprehen- 
sion of the story. Mr. Bennet is 
a man of considerable good sense, 
partially shaded by his eccentricity 
of manner. A natural propensity 
to sarcasm had been strengthened 
by the daily opportunities of cen- 
sure, that were supplied by the 
folly and simplicity of his wife, 
whom he had inconsiderately mar- 
ried, from no other cause of at- 
tachment but her personal graces. 
Their eldest daughter, Jane, is a 
girl of mild manners, uncommon 
beauty, and excellent understand- 
ing ; But she is betrayed, by the 
goodness of her heart, into a frailty, 
which makes her in reality what 
Mrs. Candour in the play only af- 
fects to be. She appears unwilling 
to believe that any one can have 
bad qualities, and is always contriv- 
ing excuses for those persons, whose 
conduct exposes them to animad- 
version. Their second daughter, 
Elizabeth, possesses beauty, virtue, 
intellect, and a lively flow of spirits, 
with some portion of her father’s 
turn for satire. She is, in fact, the 
principal personage in the novel, 
and serves to exemplify the influ- 
ence of Prejudice over a mind of 
no common penetration. The 
younger daughters require no par- 
ticular notice. 

The first sentence of the work 
informs us, that a single man, with a 
good fortune, must be in waut of 
a wife; and, in consonance with 
this maxim, Mr. Bingley, a young 
man of large property, becomes the 
subject of speculation to Mrs. Ben- 
net, on his approaching arrival at 
Netherfield, where he had engaged 
a manor-house. Mr. Bennet re- 
ceives his wife’s communication in 
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his usual style of irony; but pays a 
visit to Bingley after bis arrival. 
This brings on a return of the civi- 
lity from Bingley, and he also gives 
a ball, at which he loses his heart 
to the eldest daughter, Jane. At 
this ball, the family forms an ac- 
quaintance with Bingley’s most in- 
timate friend, Mr. Darcy; a gentle- 
man of great personal accomplish- 
ments, and imposing talents, united 
to the advantages of birth and for- 
tune ; but whose favorable qualities 
are obscured by his intolerable 
pride. Darcy, and the two sisters 
of Bingley, perceiving with great 
concern the passion of the lattet for 
Miss Bennet, prevail upon him to 
quit Netherfield, and come up to 
town, under the persuasion that his 
attachment is not returned. Their 
objections to the match arise 
chiefly from the vulgar and garru- 
lous ignorauce of Mrs. Bennet, 
and the heydenish manners of her 
younger daughters ; in addition to 
which, the younger sister of Bingley 
lurbours a design of captivating 
Darcy, who had “begun to suspect 
himself of a nascent partiality for 
Elizabeth Bennet. Mr. Collins, a 
clergyman and relation of the Ben- 
nets, who is patronised by Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, Darcy's aunt, 
now visits the family for the pur- 
pose of choosing unto himself a 
help-mate among the daughters. 
This gentleman is represented as 
a pompous, prolix, prosing spe- 
crs of prg; and, on being re- 
jected by the two elder sisters, he 
marries Miss Lueas, a friend of the 
tamily. Mr. Collins returns with 
his bride to the parsonage-house, 
near the residence of Lady Cathe- 
rine; and Elizabeth, soon after, 
pays a visit to her friend. Her <lis- 
tike of Darey had been confirmed 
by an encounter with Mr. Wickham, 
@ young man of plausible manners, 


but loose principles. From hive 
she understood that his prospects 
had been blighted by the wanton 
enmity of Darcy, who had evaded 
the fulfilment of his father’s will. 
Elizabeth takes this story upon 
Wickham’s eredit, and allows her- 
self to be still farther prepossessed 
against Darey; afterwards, as it 
appears, unjustly. Darcy, being 
on a visit to his aunt, Lady Cathe. 
rine, while Elizabeth is an inmate 
with the family of Mr. Collins, has 
frequent opportunities of meeting 
her; and his passion gaining on 
him daily, he at length makes an 
explicit declaration of his love, ac- 
companied with some hints as to 
the honor that was conferred on 
her by this avowal from a man of 
his birth and fortune. Elizabeth, 
incensed at Bingley’s desertion of 
her favorite sister, rejects ber ad- 
mirer with some harshness, and 
charges him with his pertidy. Much 
hurt at the accusation, he addresses 
a letter to his mistress, in which he 
proves the perfidy and worthlessness 
of Wickham, acknowledges that 
his influence had been exerted to 
detach the affections of Bingley 
from her sister, and endeavours to 
excuse it, by asserting his own con- 
viction, at the time, that Miss Ben- 
net felt no interest in the heart of 
his friend : a supposition which is 
in some degree favored by the mild 
ane unassuming manners of her el- 
der sister. Elizabeth next domes- 
ticates for a time with Mr. Gar- 
diner, an uncle-residing in town; 
and with him she visits Derbyshire, 
where the estate of Mr. Darcy is 
situated, Here the party, as they 
are viewing his mansion-house, 
meet with its proprietor, to whom 
they are indebted for much cour- 
teous attention. At this time, our 
heroine learns, that her youngest 
sister, Lydia, had eloped With 
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Wickham, during a temporary stay 
at Brighton. This intelligence com- 
pels her to return home; and she 
hears soon after from Mr. Gardi- 
ner, that Wickham had been in- 
duced to marry her sister on cer- 
tain conditions, which comprehend- 
ed the payment of his debts and 
further pecuniary assistance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wickham visit the pater- 
nal roof, in order to restore that 
domestic harmony, which had been 
so lately interrupted. Mrs. W. 
having unguardedly mentioned the 
name of Darcy, as Sree concerned 
in the late arrangements, Elizabeth 
writes to Mrs. Gardiner to obtain 
fuller information. She understands 
that the conduct of Wickham had 
been entirely the result of Mr, 
Darcy’s generosity ; by which the 
necessary sacrifices had been made, 
to purchase the compliance of the 
former. Bingley and Darcy return 
to Netherfield, and renew their ad- 
dresses. Elizabeth is inclined to 
listen favorably to her lover's suit ; 
and the novel concludes with the 
anion of Jane and her sister to their 
respective admirers, 

Our readers may form their esti- 
mate of the author's talents from 
one of those conversation-pieces, 
which occur in the work : 


When coffee was over, Colonel 
Fitzwilliam reminded Elizabeth of 
having promised to play to him; and 
she sat down diwectty to the instru- 
ment. He.drew a chair near her. 
Lady Catherine listened to half a 
song, and then talked, as before, to 
her other nephew; till the latter 
walked away from her, and moving 
with his usual deliberation towards 
the piano-forte, stationed himself so 
as to command a full view of the fair 
performer’s countenance. Elizabeth 
saw what he was doing, and at the 
first convenient pause, turned to hin 
with an arch smile, and said, 

* You mean to frighten m@, Mr. 


Darcy, by coming in all this state to 
hear me? But I will not be alarmed 
though your sister does play so well. 
There is a stubbornness about me 
that never can bear to be frightened 
at the will of others. My courage 
always rises with every attempt to i+ 
timidate me.” : 

“T shall not say that you are mis- 
taken,” he replied, “ because you 
could not really believe me to enter- 
tain any design of alarming you; and 
I have had the pleasure of your ac~ 

uaintance long cnough to know, 
that you find great enjoyment in oc- 
casionally professing opinions which 
in fact are not your own.” “ 

Flizabeth laughed heartily at this 
picture of herselt, and said to Colonel 
¥itawilliam, “ Your cousin will give 
you a very pretty notion of me, and 
teach you not to believe a word I say. 
I am particularly unlucky in meeting 
with a person so well able to expose 
my real character, in a part of the 
world, where I had hoped to pass my- 
self off with some degree of credit. 
Indeed, Mr. Darcy, it is very unge- 
nerous in you to mention all that you 
knew to my disadvantage in Hert- 
fordshire—and, give me Teave to say, 
very impolitic too—for it is provoking 
me to retaliate, and such things may 
come out, as will shock your relations 
to hear.” 

“Tam not afrail of you,” said he, 
smilingly. 

“ Pray let me hear what you have 
to accuse him of,” cried Colonel Fitz- 
william. “I should like to know 
how he behaves among strangers.” 

“You shall bear then—but pre- 
pare for something very dreadful. 
The first time of my ever seeing him 
in Hertfordshire, you must know, was 
ata bull—and at this ball, what do 
you think he did? He danced only 
tour dimces! I am sorry to pain you 
—but so it was. Ie danced only tour 
dances, though gentlemen were 
scarce; and, to my certajn knowledge, 
more than one young lady was sitting 
down in want of a partner. Mr. 
Darcy, you cannot deny the fact.” 

«| had not at that time the honor 
of knowing any lady in the assembly 
beyond my own party,” 
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“True; and nobody can ever be in- 
troduced in a ball-room. Well, Colo- 
nel Fitzwilliam, what do I play next? 
My fingers wait your orders.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Darcy, “ I should 
have judged better, had I sought an 
introduction, but I am ill qualified to 
recommend myself to strangers.” 

“ Shall we ask your cousin the rea- 
son of this?” said Elizabeth, still ad- 
dressing Colonel Fitzwilliam. “Shall 
we ask him why a man of sense and 
education, and who has lived in the 
world, is ill-qualified to recommend 
himself to strangers?” 

“T can answer your question,” 
said Fitzwilliam, “without applying 
to him. It is because he will not 
give himself the trouble.” 

“T certainly have not the talent 
which some people possess,” said 
Darcy, “of conversing easily with 
those I have never seen before. I 
cannot catch their tone of conversa- 
tion, or appear interested in their con- 
cerns, as I often see done.” 

“ My fingers,” said Elizabeth, “ do 
not move over this instrument in the 
masterly manner which I see so many 
women’s do. They have not the same 
force or rapidity, and do not produce 
the same expression. But then I have 
always supposed it to be my own 
fault—because I would not take the 
trouble of practising. It is not that I 
do not believe my fingers as capable as 
any other woman’s of superior exe- 
cution.” 

Darcy smiled and said, “ You are 
perfectly right, You have employed 
your time much better. No one ad- 
mitted to the privilege of hearing you, 
can think any thing wanting. We 
neither of us perform to strangers.” — 
pp. 90-5. 





A SEQUEL to the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ;” or the Theatrum Poe- 
tarum Minorum. By Another 
Author. London, Sherwood. 
1813. 8vo. pp. 96. Pr. 4s. bds. 


Froo the character of a few of 
the lines, which occur in this Se- 
quel, the public will readily decide 
whether ‘another author,” as he 
has made free with the title of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” can esta- 
blish his claim to some kindred 
portion of the wit and ingenuity 
which he found in his prototype : 


Sonnets on Theatrical Subjects. 
By tue Rev. W.L.B. 





Miserabiles decantes elegos. Ovip. 


TO FRUCTELLA, 
A FRUIT-WOMAN IN THE LOBBY. 
Kinp soul! how often, as this floor I've 
trod {thy hand, 
In younger days, with play-book in 
Proffer’d to me with smile and curtsey 
bland, [pleased God 
I've met thee—but ah! since that it’s 
That you and I should both advance in 
years, [could once have vied 
And that fair cheek, whose bloom 
With those red streaks in basket by 
your side, [tears 
Is wrinkled o'er by time—th’ embitter’d 
Have oft bedew’d thy care-worn brow; 
For thou hast felt the flame’s relentless 
might night, 
Driving thee forth in one ill-fated 
And burning fruit and play-bills with 
resistiess glow! [see 
Cheer up, desponding soul! for now you 
Another lobby rais’d for play-bills, fruit, 
and thee! 


TO THE PIT. 


I never saw thee full in all my days, 
Pit! but I felt my heaving bosom 
glow 
With joy to see so many sons of woe 
Dispel their cares, aud seek relief in 
plays. [sey ' died 
Never, since that sad night when Mop- 
(For her last sobs were in Old Drury's 
Pit, [now you sit), 
Just like, tho’ not the same, where 
Have [I had heart, tho’ often I have tried, 
To enter yonder doors, and call to mind 
The pangs of kindred feeling, now 
o’erpast, [last, 
But which in spite of me must ever 


* A mucli-Jamented spaniel, killed iff a crowd in the pit. 
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And through these peepers, passage 

sometimes find. [breach, 

E’en now a tear will force th’ unwilling 

( Reciter sobbing ). 

Oh net Mopsey ! hapless, hapless 
itch ! 


ON THE UNFEELING CUSTOM 
OF CLAPPING AND HISSING. 


Hisses and ‘claps away! discordant 
sounds, [voice, 
And grating noises of the Gallery's 
By which it tries to show its hate or 
choice ; sounds 
And cease, unfeeling clamor, that re- 
From the rude Pit, regardless of the fine 
And soft affections which engage 
The sympathising soul, when on the 
Stage [twine 
He views the lover's arms at last en- 
His long-lov’d mistress—or perchance 
he trace [fair-- 
The pining anguish of some captive 
ft have your impious shouts com- 
bin’d to tear [choly grace. 
My soul, intent on some sweet melan- 
Away, such brutal noises! — Hence 
John Bull! thou’rt full. 
To me, of coarse uncouth vulgarity 
pp- 80-2. 








A New Drrectory ror Non- 
CONFORMIST CHURCHES: con- 
taining free Remarks on their 
Mode of Public Worship, and a 


Plan for the Improvement of it ; 
with occasional Notes on various 
Topics of general Interest to Pro- 
testant Dissenters. Respectfully 
addressed to Dissenting Minis- 
ters of all Denominations, and 
to Tutors of Academies. London, 
Johnson. 1812. 8vo. pp. 176. 
Pr. 5s. bds. 


THE authors of this work point 
out, at some length, the disadvan- 
tages which result from the use of 
a set form of words for the purpose 
of prayer; and also those, which 
are incidental to the extemporary ef- 
fusions of the preacher. ‘The re- 
medy proposed will be seen by our 
extracts : 


To continue the use of ExTEmPo- 
RARY PRAYER in a certain degree, and 
so far as all the valuable ends of it 
will be secured ; but with it to make 
use of those Forms of devotion with 
which we are amply supplied in the 
Hoty Scriptures. 

This expedient, we are apprehen- 
sive, would effectually secure the 
principal advantages of all the diffe- 
rent modes of prayer, which have 
been specified, without the disadvan- 
tages of any of them.' To recom- 


* Long after these papers had been transcribed for the press, a passage was found 
in Mr. Baxter’s Works, in which he suggests and recommends this very plan. See 
his Christian Directory, Up. vol. i. p. 672. It is no small gratification to have the 
sanction of such an author, as it will preclude the charge of singularity and love of 
novelty in our present attempt. We therefore quote the passage at length. Speak- 
ing of the two different modes of prayer, viz. by a form and without, he says, “ My 
own judgment is, that somewhat of BoTH WAYS joined together will best obviate the 
inconveniencies of both. To have so much wholesome, methodical, unquestionable 
Forms, as near as may be in SCRIPTURE PHRASE, as is necessary to avoid the total 
exclusion of Forms, and to the attainment of their desirable ends; and to have so 
much withal of FREEDOM in prayer as is necessary to attain its ends, and to avoid 
the deadness, formality, and other incommodities of Forms alone. Though by this 
opinion I cross the conceits of prejudiced men on both extremes, I think I cross not 
the judgment of the Church of England, which alloweth Free-prayers in the pulpit, 
and at the visitation of the sick. And I cross not the opinion of any ancient 
church that ever 1 read of, nor of the fathers and pastors whose works are come to 
our hands. Nor yet of Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, and 
the rest of our famous Reformers. Nor yet of the famous Nonconformists of Eng- 
land, Cartwright, Hildersham, Greenham, Perkins, Baine, Amesius, xc. And 1 pre- 
fer erring in all this company to uniting with those on either of the extremes.” 

Mr. Baxter adds the following Note. “I have a MS. of Mr. Cartwright's, in 
which be answereth Sutliff’s charge—as if he were against Forms of prayer, That all 
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mend this mixed kind of worship, is 
the object of the present publication. 
—pp. 13, 14. 


The custom of Extemporary 
Prayer is allowed to be useful in 
part; but, as it is attended with 
some inconveniencies, the authors 
give this advice on the subject: 


As the most effectual relief to those 
who feel these difficulties, which men 
of the best abilities, the deepest hu- 
mility, and the most unaffected picty 
atten do in the strongest degree, we 
earnestly recommend, with the con- 
tinued use of extemporary prayer, as 
they find liberty for it, the adopting 
ef Supplementary Forms, taken en- 
tirely out of the Holy Scriptures ; in 
favor of which we submit to our in- 
telligent readers the following consi- 
derations. 

The contents of these sacred writ- 
ings are such as all who believe them 
to be “ given by inspiration of God ” 
must allow to be “ profitable” not 
only “ for doctrine” and “ reproof,” 
but fer pevotrox also, and well calcu- 
lated to “ nake the man of God per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished” unto this 
as well as all other “ good works.” 
in this sacred treasury, the Divine 
Word, there is such a rich variety of 
ideas on all the different topics otf re- 
figion, preper to be imtroduced into 
prayer, and relating to all the com- 
mon circumstances of men and Chris- 
tians, as to supply ample matter for 
nll the several parts of publie wor- 
ship. And it is no small considera- 
tion, that, by having a judicious col- 
lection of these in writing, a minister 
will be able to introduce a far greater 
variety of pertinent and edifying pas- 
sages of scripture into his prayers, 
than he could otherwise do,—-pp. 59, 
60. 

A form of worship is recommend- 
ed, aceording to the subsequent 


pian: 


Let the public service on the Lord’s 
day begin with reading a few short 
passages of Scripture. This practice 
m the Church of England appears to 
us highly proper and useful, as hav- 
ing a tendency to compose the 
thoughts, and to prepare the minds 
of the worshippers for the solemn 
service before them. But we cannot 
think the introductory passages in the 
Common Prayer-book judiciously 
chosen, as they are for the most part 
adapted only to the circumstances of 
penitent sinners, upon their first re- 
turn to God; which it would be ab- 
surd to suppose were the case of a 
whole congregation every time they 
assembled for divine worship. Such 
teats, we apprehend, would be far 
preferable, as relate to the Resurree- 
tion of Christ from the dead—the pri- 
vileges of Christianity—the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath—the nature, 
pleasure, and benefit of divine wor- 
ship, &e. 

After reciting one or more of these 
passages, at the discretion of the 
minister, we would recommend a 
short extemporary prayer, which may 
properly be grounded upon them; 
praising Ged tor the appointment of 
the Sabbath, as a memorial of the 
creation, and of the resurrection of 
Christ; for the privileges of his 
house, &c. and imploring the divine 
assistance and blessing in the services 
of the dav for both minister and 
people. 

Then let a general Psalm or Hymn 
of praise be suvg: or one particularly 
adapted to welcome the return of the 
Sabbath, and to express a devout 
sense of the pleasure and benefit of 
Christian ordinances, &c. 

Let a lesson then be distinctly read 
out of the Holy Scriptures; several 
Thooks of which may properly be read 
through in course, with the exception 
ef such chapters or verses as would 
be unsuitable to public worship. And 
we cannot but advise that, besides 
professed expositions of scripture, 


the years he lived at Middleburgh and Antwerp he constantly used the same Ferm 
before sermon, and mostly after sermon, and also did read prayers m the church ; and 
that since, he seldom concinded but wil the Lord’s prayey.” 
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the ordinary reading of it be accom- 
panied with a few words explanatory 
vf the more difficult terms and ob- 
scure passages, to which ignorant 
people can scarcely affix any just idea. 
A few short practical remarks also 
may be highly beneficia!—If two 
scripture lessons be read, let the first 
be from the Old Testament, and the 
second from the New. 

After the former, let the general 

Prayer be offered, taken out of the 
scriptures, particularly out of the 
Book of Psalms; some of which may 
be read almost entire, as Forms of 
Prayer, Confession, and Thanksgiv- 
ing. 
‘We find the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, in their Directory, re- 
commend “ the more frequent read- 
ing of the Psa/ms” in public worship. 
Inthis view the practice of the Church 
of England:is commendable and ex- 
emplary; though we can by no means 
approve the reading of the whole 
Psalter through, (as is ordered every 
month!) since some whole Psalms, 
and many passages in others, are by 
no means adapted to the worship of 
the Christian Church: for we would 
not have the Psalms to be ordinarily 
read as mere Lessons, but as Forms of 
Worship, the language and senti- 
ments of which to be adopted by the 
congregation as their own. Some of 
the devotional passages of the New 
Testament also, particularly in the 
— may be in like manner 
adopted. 

Next may follow a Second Lesson 
out of the New Testament, either the 
whole or part? of a chapter, accom- 
panied with the like explanatory re- 
inarks (where judged needful) as those 
made on the Old. The venerable As- 
sembly, in their Directory, recom- 
mend the reading a chapter out of 


“ both the Old and New Testament;” 
which accordingly is done in many 
of our congregations, but without any 
interval, Whereas we are of opinion 
that it would be more advantageous 
to separate them by a prayer inter- 
vening, or by singing, if not by both. 
And it would be an additional advan- 
tage to the people, if both portions of 
scripture had some connexion with 
each other. 

After the second Lesson, a short 
extemporary Prayer may follow, which 
might properly be grounded on some 
leading ideas contained in it. To 
this may be added the Intercessory 
Prayer, consisting partly of scripture 
passages, and partly of such free peti- 
tions as there may be found occasion 
to introduce, with reference to parti- 
cular cases. 

Let this be followed with a Psalin 
or Hymn; adapted, if possible, to the 
scripture last read; (for we are par- 
tial to such a connexion of subjects) 
and then let the Sermon proceed. 
After which, according to our usual 
custom, let a Hymn or a Psalm be 
sung, founded upon the subject of the 
Discourse. Then a short extempo- 
rary prayer, taking up and applying 
the leading ideas of it, may conclude 
the service. That this concluding 
prayer be entirely extemporary, we 
judge to be peculiarly proper: and 
we apprehend, the preacher will find it 
the more easy, as the subject of his dis- 
course will naturally supply him with 
matter; and if his own sad has been 
warmed with what he has delivered, 
he will naturally express himself with 
peculiar warmth of affection in pray- 
Ing it over; which will have a happy 
tendency to impress it upon the 
minds of his hearers; who will the 
more readily join with him in such a 
prayer, from having been thus pre- 


* That is, where there are prayers erery day: Where that is not the case, neither 
the Psalms nor the Lessons are read regularly through, both being fixed for each day 
in the month, or in the year ; by which meaus the convexion of scripture is broken. 
‘This we think a great impropriety, and we are happy in having liberty to avoid it. 

2 The great inequality of the chapters, in point of length, renders the division of 
many of them expedient ; as also does the diversity of the subjects on which some of 
them treat. It is of importance that the minds of the people should not be wearied 
by too large portions of scripture, nor confused by too many topics being brought 


befare them at onetime. 
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pared for it, and be likely to carry 
away good impressions along with 
them. For this reason we would dis- 
courage the common custom of refer- 
ring any part of Intercession to the 
closing prayer; which tends to divert 
the mind from the subject of the dis- 
course; also because the prayer at 
the close of the service, (when the 
time is elapsed and many are po 
to get away) ought to be short, as wel 
as particularly interesting to all the 
worshippers.—pp. 62-7. 


The Contents of the work may 
afford a more general view of the 
subjects discussed in it: 


Introductory observations on the dif- 
ferent modes of conducting public wor- 
ship—On extemporary prayer: its gene- 
ral advantages, and the disadvantages of 
an invariable use of it—Improprieties in 
the prayers of some individuals, and on 
public occasions—Remedies proposed: 
shortening extemporary prayers and in- 
troducing scripture forms—Objections 
against scripture forms of prayer an- 
swered—A plan of worship for dissenting 
congre,ations—Directions for compiling 
scripture forms, with additional motives 
for the use of them—Of doxologies, and 
different forms of benediction—Of psalm- 
ody in public worship—Of instrumental 
music in churches. 





A Serigs oF Pays: in which 
it is attempted to delineate the 
stronger Passicns of the Mind. 
By Joanna Batter. Vol. III. 
London, Longnian. 8vo. 1812. 
pp. 314. 


In a preliminary address to the 
reader, Miss Baillie informs us that 
she intends to complete her Series 
of Plays on the Passions with three 
others, on the subjects of Remorse, 
Jealousy, and Revenge. It is her 


design to retain them in manuscript, 
during her life; as the circum- 
stance of publication has been, in 
her opinion, 


unfavorable to the 
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reception of her former pieces on 
the stage, and also to a candid 
appreciation of whatever merit they 
might be found to possess as acting 
dramas. Miss Baillie here takes 
occasion to present us with some 
ingenious remarks on the present 
state of theatrical management. 


The size of our theatres, then, is 
what I chiefly allude to, when I say, 
present circumstances are unfavorable 
Yor the production of these Plays. 
While they continue to be of this size, 
it is a vain thing to complain either 
of want of taste in the public, or want 
of inclination in managers to bring 
forward new pieces of merit, taking it 
for granted that there are such to pro- 
duce. Nothing can be truly relished 
by the most cultivated audience that 
is not distinctly heard and seen, and 
managers must produce what will be 
relished. Shakespeare’s Plays, and 
some of our other old Plays, indeed, 
attract full houses, though they are 
often repeated, because, being fami- 
liar to the audience, they can still 
understand and follow them pretty 
closely, though but impertectly heard ; 
and surely this is no bad sign of our 
public taste. And besides this ad- 
vantage, when a piece is familiar to 
the audience, the expression of the 
actors’ faces is much better under- 
stood, though seen imperfectly; for 
the stronger marked traits of feeling, 
which even in a large theatre may 
reach the eyes of a great part of the 
audience, from the recollection of 
finer and more delicate indications, 
formerly seen so delightfully mingled 
with them in the same countenances 
during the same passages of the Play, 
will, by association, still convey them 
to the mind’s eye, though it is the 
mind’s eye only which they have 
reached. 

And this thought leads me to ano- 
ther defect in large theatres, that 
ought to be considered. 

Our great tragic actress, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, whose matchless powers of 
expression have so long been the 
pride of our stage, and the most ad- 
aired actors of the present time, have 
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been brought up in their youth in 
small theatres, where they were en- 
couraged to enter thoroughly into the 
characters they represented; and to 
express in their faces that variety of 
fine fleeting emotion which nature, 
in moments of agitation, assumes, 
and the imitation of which we are 
taught by nature to delight in. But 
succeeding actors will only consider 
expression of countenance as address- 
ed to an audience removed from them 
to a greater distance; and will only 
attempt such strong expression as 
can be perceived and have effect at a 
distance. It may easily be imagined 
what exaggerated expression will then 
get into use; and I should think, even 
this strong expression will not only 
be exaggerated but false. For, as we 
are enabled to assume the outward 
signs of passion, not by mimicking 
what we have beheld in others, but 
by internally assuming, in some de- 

ree, the passion itself; a mere out- 
fine of it cannot, I apprehend, be given 
as an outline of figure frequently is, 
where all that is delineated is true, 
though the whole is not filled up. 
Nay, besides having it exaggerated 
and false, it will perpetually be thrust 
in where it ought not to be. For real 
occasions of strong expression not 
occurring often enough, and weaker 
being of no avail, to avoid an appa- 
rent barrenness of countenance, they 
will be tempted to introduce it where 
it is not wanted, and thereby destroy 
its effect where it is—I say nothing 
of expression of voice, to which the 
above observations obviously apply. 
This will become equally, if not ina 
greater degree, false and exaggerated, 
in actors trained from their youth in 
a large theatre. 


But the department of acting that 
will suffer most under these circum- 
stances, is that which particularly 
regards the gradually unfoiding of 
the passions, and has, perhaps, hither- 
to been less understood than any 
other part of the art—I mean Soli- 
loquy. What actor in his senses will 
then think of giving to the solitary 
musing of a perturbed mind that mut- 
tered, imperfect articulation which 
grows by degrees into words; that 
heavy, suppressed voice as of one 
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speaking through sleep; that rapid 
burst of sounds which often succeeds 
the slow languid tones of distress ; 
these sudden, untuned exclamations 
which, as if frightened at their own 
discord, are struck again into silence 
as sudden and abrupt, with all the cor- 
responding variety of countenance 
that belongs to it;—what actor, so 
situated, will attempt to exhibit all 
this? No; he wil! be satisfied, after 
taking a turn or two across the front 
of the stage, to place himself directly 
in the middle of it; and there, spread- 
ing out his hands as if he were ad- 
dressing some person whom it behov- 
ed him to treat with great ceremony, 
to tell to himself, in an audible uni- 
form voice, all the secret thoughts 
of his own heart. When he has 
done this, he will think, and he will 
think rightly, that he has done enough. 

The only valuable part of acting 
that will then remain to us, will be 
expression of gesture, grace and dig- 
nity, supposing that these also shall 
not become affected by being too 
much attended to and studied. 

It ma urged against such ap- 
preheusions that, though the theatres 
of the metropolis should be large, they 
will be supplied with actors, who 
have been trained to the stage in 
small country-theatres. 
ambition (and all actors of genius are 
such) will practise with little heart in 
the country what he knows will be 
of no use to him on a London stage; 
not to mention that the style of acting 
in London will naturally be the fash- 
jionable and prevailing style elsewhere. 
Acting will become a less respectable 
profession than it has continued to be 
from the days of Garrick; and the 
few actors, who add to the natural 
advantages requisite to it, the accom- 
plishments of a scholar and a gentle- 
man, will soon be wed away by the 
hand of time, leaving nothing of the 
same species behind them to spring 
from a neglected and sapiess root. — 

pp- xviii—xxi. 


This volume contains four plays; 
Orra, a Tragedy; the Dream, a 
Tragedy ; the Siege, a Comedy; 
and the Beacon, a Serious Drama. 

The three first of these plays 


3E 


An actor of 
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relate to different modifications of 
the Passion of Fear; and the last 
offers an example of that ardent 
hope, which derives new strength 
from the obstacles that appear 
to frustrate the attainment of its 
wishes. In Orra is pourtrayed an 
instance of diseased fancy, perpe- 
tually clinging to the gloomy 
images .of its own creation, and 
shrinking from the visionary inter- 
course of supernatural beings. The 
terror of Osterloo, in the Dream, 
arises from a sense of guilt, the 
fear of retribution in another world, 
and the extraordinary circumstances 
which have led to the sudden and 
mysterious detection of a crime that 
had been long buried im oblivion; 
but the fear of Count Valdemere, 
in the Siege, is ouly the constitu- 
tional timidity of a poltroon, which 
is, however, aggravated by his 
superstitious belief in the mysteries 
of Dreaming and Fortune-telling. 

The conduct of the different 
plots will appear from our sub- 
Joined analysis. 


ORRA. 


The scene is laid in Switzerland ; 
and the time is placed towards the 
end of the 14th century. 

Orra, a noble lady of the House 
of Aldenberg, is under the guardian- 
ship of Count Hughobert, her rela- 
tion, who entertains the hope of 
marrying her with his son Glotten- 
bal, according to the intention of 
her deceased father. But the cha- 
racter of Glottenbal is not far 
removed from idiotcy, and the 
affections of Orra are placed on 
Theobald of Falkenstein, a noble- 
man of reduced fortune. She is 
also beloved by Rudigere, the 
natural son of Count Albert, one 
of the members of the Aldenberg 
family. The piece begins with the 
entrance of Glottenbal after his 


discomfiture at a tournament given 
by his father, wherein he had resi- 
dered his awkwardness conspicuous 
by contending with Theobald. Hug- 
hobert becomes a witness of Orra’s 
raillery towards his son, and seeing 
that her aversion is daily more 
confirmed, he feels himself at a 
loss how to bring about the match, 
Rudigere, the villain of the piece, 
conceives a very notable device to 
accomplish his own views by play- 
ing on the weakness of Orra; and, 
at this juncture, he steps in to 
relieve Hughobert- from his per- 
plexity. By his advice, Orra is 
sent, under his own protection, to 
Brunier’s castle, situated on the 
borders of the Black Forest in 
Suabia, which had the reputation 
of being haunted by the spectre of 
a “ Hunter Knight,” murdered by 
one of Orra’s ancestors. The 
recesses of the castle are tenanted 
by a gang of outlaws, who are in 
the habit of raising various noises, 
to encourage the ghostly report, 
and thus to conceal the place of 
their retreat. ‘These midnight 
tumults excite considerable dismay 
in the unhappy Orra. Her feelings, 
afier a night of dreadful probation, 
are depicted in the following scene. 
ACTIV. SC. I. The Ramparts of the 


Castle. Enter ORRA and CATH- 
RINA. 


Cath. (after a pause in which Orra walks 
once or twice acruss the stage, thought- 
fully.) 

Go in, I pray; thou wand'rest here 
too long. 
(A pause again.) 

The air is cold; behind those further 

mountains 

The sun is set. J pray thee now goin. 
Or. Ha! sets the sun already? Is 

the day 

Indeed drawn to its close? 

Cath. Yes, night approaches. 

See, many a gather'd flock of cawing 

reoks 

Are to their nests returning. 

Or. (solemnly) Night approaches!— 


Ly 


v 
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This awfu! night which living beings 
shrink from. (haunts, 
All now of every kind scour to their 
While darkness, peopled with its hosts 
unknown, [night ! 
Awful dominion holds. Mysterious 
What things unutterable thy dark hours 
May lap !— What fram thy teeming dark- 
ness burst 
Of horrid visitations, ere that sun 
Again shall rise on the enlighten'd earth! 
(A pause.) 
Cath. Why dost thou gaze intently on 
the sky? 
See'st thou aught wonderful ? 
Or. Look there ;.behold that strange 
gigantic form {aloft 
Which yon grim cloud assumes; rearing 
The semblance of a warriors plumed 
head, {dart 
While from its half-shaped arm a streamy 
Shoots angrily? Behind him too, far 
stretch’d, 
Seems there not, verily, a seried line 
Of fainter misty forms ? 


Cath. T see, indeed, 
A vasty cloud, of many clouds com- 
posed, [behind 


Towering above the rest; and that 
In misty faintness seen, which hath some 
likeness [crown'd: 
Toa long line of rocks with pine-wood 
Or, if indeed the fancy so incline, 
A file of spearmen, seen thro’ drifted 
smoke. 
Or. Nay look how perfect now the 
form Bocnonte : [perfect still. 
Dost thou not see?—Aye. and more 
O thou gigantic Lord, whose robed 
limbs [vens! art thou 
Beneath their stride span half the hea- 
Of lifeless vapour form’d? Art thou not 
rather [thing— 
Some air-clad spirit—some portentous 
Some mission’d Being ?——~Such a sky 
as this 
Ne’er usher’d in a night of nature's rest. 
Cath. Nay, many such I’ve seen; re- 
gard it not. long 
That form, already changing, will ere 
Dissolve to nothing. Tarry here no 
longer. 
Go in I pray. 
Or. No; while one gleam remains 
Of the sun’s blessed light, I will not go. 
P. 64, 65. 
Theobald, the favored lover of 
Orra, has followed her to the place 


of her confinement, aud discovers 
a former friend in Franco, the leader 


of the outlaws. With him, he forms a 
plan to release Orra in the night, 
entering the castle by a secret 
passage, 


[disguised as “The Spectre 


Huntsman,”] 


and previously apprising his mis 
tress of his intention. ‘The neces- 
sity for the disguise does not imme- 
diately appear, as the entrance was 
only known to the outlaws ; but 
this trivial inconsistency could no 
doubt be obviated by Miss Baillie 
without difliculty, Orra receives 
Theobald’s letter, but being sur- 
prised by Rudigere, as she pre- 
pares to read it, is compelled to 
destroy it before she has learned 
the contents; although she dis- 
covers enough to convince her that 
it came from her lover. When 
Theobald, therefore, enters her 
chamber, in “ the form of a hunts- 
man, cloathed in black, with a horn 
in his hand,” the unfortunate ob- 
ject of his attachment is convulsed 
with horror at the awful  visita- 
tion, 


(She utters a loud shriek, and falls 
senseless on the ground.) 


Theo. (running up to her and raising 
her from the ground) 


No semblance but real agony of fear. 
Orra, oh Orra! Know’st thou not my 
voice? Theobald! 
Thy knight, thy champion, the devoted 
Open thine eyes and look upon my face: 
( Unmasking.) 
I am no fearful waker from the grave : 
Dost thou not feel? *Tis the warm touch 
of life. [are vain. 
Look up and fear will vanish.—Words 
What a pale countenance of ghastly 
strength was! 
By horror changed! O ideot that I 
To hazard this! The villain hath de- 
ceiv’'d me! [Fool ! 
My letter she has ne'er received. Oh 
That I shouid trust to this! 
(Beating his head distractedly.) 
P.77. 
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She is conveyed away by Theo- 
bald and Franco in a state of insen- 
sibility ; and on the following day, 
the inhabitants of the castle are 
much alarmed by her sudden and 
secret disappearance. 

Meanwhile, an agent of Rudi- 
gere having revealed his treachery 
to Hughobert, the Count arrives, 
with a train of attendants, to rescue 
Orra from her bondage. As Rudi- 
gere declares his ignorance of her 
fate, her friends begin to suspect 
some horrid mystery, and Glotten- 
bal advises his father to make use 
of a recipe, which is generally con- 
sidered as very useful in forming 
the habits of the rising generation. 
This expedient is grounded on the 
efticacy of the argumentum bacu- 
linum ; and consists in the applica- 
tion of a sound flogging on the 
back of the aforesaid Rudigere, 
until the truth is whipped out of 
him. But Rudigere, although ille- 
gitimate, is not without family 
pride; and rather than that the 
honor of a Knight, and the blood 
of Aldenberg, should be degrad- 
ed by such ignominious disci- 
pline, he draws a concealed dagger, 
and stabs himself. In his last 
moments, he affects remorse, and 
desires Glottenbal to approach, 
that he may receive his dying con- 
fession. As Glottenbal bends over 
him, he pulls out another dagger 
(for we learn, by a former passage 
in the play, that he always carried 
two of these useful weapons 
about him, for fear of accidents) 
and, after scratching Glottenbal on 
the neck, as a token of gratitude 
for his advice to the Count, “ he 
dies and makes no sign.” An atten- 
dant of Hughobert’s, who had over- 
heard tlie voice of Orra, now enters, 
and undertakes to conduct him 
to the «pot. On their way thither, 
Hughobert and his train are met by 


Franco, who leads him to the out- 
laws’ cave, and, in return, receives 
the Count’s assurance of pardon 
for himself and his companions. 
Orra had, it appears, been driven 
to insanity by the shock that she 
sustained in her last interview with 
Theobald. 

An attendant here brings intel- 
ligence of Giottenbal’s death; the 
point of Rudigere’s dagger having 
been poisoned. Hughobert, while 
he bewails the fate of his son, 
acknowledges the event as a proof 
of the divine wrath for his beha- 
viour towards his unprotected 
ward, 

We regret that our limits will 
not allow a particular notice, either 
of the next tragedy, which is writ- 
ten in prose, or of the ensuing 
comedy. 

The Beacon is written in blank 
verse, and is pleasingly variegated 
with vocal poetry. 

Our space compels us to abstain 
from extracts ; but we shall annex 
a slight outline of the plot. 

The scene passes in a small island 
of the Mediterranean, and in the 
14th century. Ulric, the lord of 
the island, is enamored of Aurora, 
a noble lady, who is under the in- 
fluence of enthusiastic Hope, and 
who kindles a beacon nightly, to 
guide the vessel of her absent lover, 
Ermingard, on his return home. 
Ermingard had gone to the holy 
wars, and was induced by a false 
report of Aurora’s marriage with 
his rival Ulric, to enter into the 
order of the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, which exacted celi- 
bacy from the members who com- 
posed it. When Ermingard returns, 
his religious engagement is, for a 
short time, a source of affliction to 
the lovers; until the Legate of 
the Pope, who had accidentally 
‘anded at the island, imterposes 
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with his authority to protect them 
from the tyranny of Ulric, and pro- 
mises to solicit a dispensation of 
Ermingard’s vows from the Pope. 

With the prospect of realising 
this additional hope, the drama 
concludes ; and here we must take 
our leave of the volume. 








FUNERAL ORATIONS, in praise 
of MiLiTARY MEN; translated 
Jrom the Greek of THucyp1pEs, 
Piato, and LYstas; with ex- 
planatory Notes, and some ac- 
count of the Authors. By the 
Rey. Tuomas BRoADuuRST.' 
Bath, Crutwell ; London, Long- 
man, Sro. pp. 292. Pr. 16s. 


Tue Title-page to the present 
volume is from copper-plate im- 
pression, and contains an appro- 
priate vignette, designed (if we 
mistake not) by a person not very 
distantly connected with the au- 
thor, and engraved by Noble. The 
subject is a broken triumphal pillar, 
encircled by a chaplet of flowers; 
a trophy, and different emblems of 
a military nature. Prefixed to the 
Oration of Plato, is a second small 
vignette, from the same hands, re- 
presenting an ancient Grecian ‘Tem- 
ple, or Pantheon, shaded by trees; 
alluding, probably, to the cele- 
brated grove, in which the Sage of 
the Academy paid his court to the 
divine genius of Science, and im- 
parted to his admiring disciples the 
valuable results of his sublime 
speculations. At the head also of the 
Funeral Oration of Lysias is a third 


vignette, representing a_ shield, 
adorned with a floral crown, and 
two spears; the whole being en- 
riched with a radiance of glory. 

In the Preface the author ob- 
serves : 


“ The Orations, contained in the 
subsequent pages, have been invaria- 
bly held in deserved estimation by the 
admirers of ancient literature; and 
from the very distinguished talents of 
the writers, to whom we are indebted 
for them, they are certainly entitled 
- the attentive perusal of every scho- 
ar, 

“ These valuable remains of classi- 
cal antiquity are indeed already before 
the public, in our own language, from 
the pens of several ‘ingenious and 
learned men ;?_ whose performances 
are too well known, and their cha- 
racter too wel! established, to receive 
the least addition to their fame, from 
any commendation which the present 
author can bestow. 

“ As far, however, as his know- 
ledge extends, the compositions re- 
ferred to have never been brought 
together, in an English dress, so as to 
form a distinct volume. Yet the simi- 
larity of the subjects on which they 
treat, renders them, as he conceives, 
not unworthy of such an union ; and 
the present circumstances of the times, 
in which so many of our brave country- 
men have fallen in battle, and for 
whose loss the wounds of sorrow are 
as yet scarcely closed, seem to render 
them, as far as Heathen writings can 
be applicable, peculiarly appropriate, 

“ The copious reference likewise to 
historical facts, and to national cus- 
toms and manners, contained in these 
funeral harangues, as well as the truly 
patriotic and moral sentiments, in 
which they abound, render them pe- 
culiarly calculated for the study of 
ingenuous and youthful minds. Ac- 
cordingly, we find them placed on the 


¥ Besides several single Sermons, now out of print, Mr. B. is author of “ Advice 
to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind, and Condugt of Life.” 2nd Edit. 
which was very ably reviewed in No. xxx. of the Edin, Rer. 


? Smith, West, Gillies, &c, 
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list of those ancient cmpositions, 
which are read in several of our great 
Classical Schools; and which contri- 
bute to form the mind, and to im- 
prove the taste of the rising gene- 
ration.” 


The Translator then adds, in a 
note : 


«“ The Rev. Dr. Bentham, formerly 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
the year 1746, published a selection 
of Funeral Orations, from the Greek 
and Latin writers, with a learned Pre- 
face, and Notes. The three haran- 
cues, contained in the present vo- 
Jume, are to be found, in their original 
language, in that selection; and the 
author gladly takes this opportunity of 
making his grateful acknowledgments 
for whatever assistance, in the pro- 
secution of his labors, he may have 
derived from the excellent Notes and 
Observations in Dr. Bentham’s publi- 
cation.” 


After stating, that the best scho- 
lars have frequently acknowledged 
the extreme difficulty of executing 
a good translation from the learned 
languages, Mr. Broadhurst informs 
the public, that “he has not ap- 
plied for assistance to other English 
versions of the same authors, but 
has purposely ane wholly avoided 
them ; not from presumption or 
vanity, he trusts, on his part, but 
from a wish which he feels, and 
which he hopes, is not unbecoming, 
that the present translation, what- 
ever be its merits, or its defects, 
may be exclusively his own.” In 
the following paragraph he adds, 
* Whether he has succeeded in 
giving to his performance any por- 
tion of the grace and spirit, which 
embellish the pages of the admired 
originals, must be left to the su- 
perior discrimiuation and taste of an 
intelligent public to decide.” 

Mauy historical facts are neces- 
sarily alluded to in the course of 


the present Orations. These the 
editor has enlarged upon, and illus- 
trated in the notes appended to the 
work. With reference to such facts, 
the translator observes: ‘“ In a 
publication, intended for the use of 
the general reader, rather than for 
the learned, it has not been deemed 
necessary to bring forward all the 
different authorities for the facts re- 
corded in it; facts, too, which are 
generally known and admitted. — 
These, however, are uniformly de- 
duced from the best sources ; and 
it is to be hoped, that they will be 
found to be correctly stated.” 

The following is the Table of 
Contents ; 


1. Life of Thucydides.—2. Character 
of Pericles.—3. Brief Remarks on An- 
cient Funeral Orations.—4. Description 
of the Funeral Ceremony, by Thucydi- 
des.-—5. Oration of Pericles.—6. Life 
of Plato.—7. Menexenus, or Funeral 
Oration of Plato.—8. Life of Lysias.— 
9. Oration of Lysias. — 10. Additional 
Observations. —11. Index. - 


The memoirs of the Greek writers, 
whose compositions are brought for- 
ward on this occasion, are profes- 
sedly very concise, and are accom- 
panied by testimonials from classic 
authors respecting the peculiar ex- 
cellencies or defects of their com- 
positions. 

The Funeral Oration, extracted 
from the works of Thucydides, was 
promised by Pericles, the celebrated 
Athenian statesman, whose fame, as 
a public speaker, and career of poli- 
tical glory, shine so brightly in the 
page of Grecian history. It was 
at the close of the first campaign of 
the Peloponnesian war, that this 
famous panegyric was delivered at 
the tomb of those Grecian heroes, 
who had fallen in it. Whether the 
great historian of that memorable 
war has given us the actual words 
of Pericles, or has only put what 
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was deemed by him a suitable from this new translation of the 
harangue, into his mouth, remains speech of Pericles : 
ping and — +4 vat ng “* Not only in these, but in other re- 
of no great moment to be decitied. | spects also, our city is deserving of 
Previously to the Oration itself, admiration. We cultivate “legance with 
Mr. Broadhurst has introduced the economy ; and liberal knowledge, with- 
description, given by Thucydides, out wnmauly delicacy. Our weaith we 
of the funeral ceremony which took  ¢™Ploy im weil-timed action, rather thaa 
° in ostentatious boasting. The confession 
place at Athens, over those who of poverty we consider not as disgrace- 
had signalised themselves indefence ful to any one ; but to make no efforts to 
of their country. The topics on  ¢s¢ape from “- 7 ~_ highly va ‘The 
: . et Ses Satwe persons hold in their hands, at one 
which the orator enlarges, are, and the same time, the management of 
chiefly, in praise of the Atheniau — poth domestic and state affairs ; and even 
lity, habits, and manners; and others, who are engaged in handicraft 
fore the conclusion of the ad- employments, possess an adequate know- 
dress, he naturally diverges into an ledge of a subjects.7 For it is a 


. : f c peculiar feature in our character, to re- 
animated encomium of the peculiar gard him, who takes no interest in these 


virtues of the deceased warriors, io — things, as not merely idle, bat useless.4 
whom their countrymen were now We form a right judgment also of things, 
paying the last offices of affection and take correct views of them for our- 


le ch " selves ; because we consider delibera- 
and homage. We shall here pre- tion to be in no respect injurious to 


sent to our readers a brief extract action. We rather deem injurious the 


1 The Athenians were accused by their neighbours of too great refinement, 
and Pericles makes this remark in reference to the charge, that extravazance is the 
result of a taste too highly cultivated. Ti yap Qidronadie 73 dowrey inetas, Suys the 
Scholiast, ou the passage. 


2 « Poverty,” observes Dr. Johnson, “ has in large societies very different appear- 
ances. It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extravagance. \It is the care 
of a very great part of mankind to conceal their indigence from the rest. They 
support themselves by temporary expedicats ; and every day is lost in contriving 
for the morrow.” Rasselas. 


3 Knowledge, arising from political discussion, when right!y conducted, composes 
the genial atmosphere that nourishes and keeps alive the divine spirit of liberty, 
Such information would necessarily be widely diffased among the Athenians, They 
were naturally a lively, inquisitive race of men, From the very system of their 
civil government, it would follow, that political wisdom would be assiduously cul. 
tivated by them ; and that such was the disposition of this most extraordinary people, 
appears from the account which Demesthenes, in one of his Orations, has left us, of 
their unbounded curiosity and volatility. We have still greater authority also for 
believing, that the chief delight of the Athenians consisted “ either in telling or in 
hearing some new thing.” In commenting upon this propensity of the Athenians to 
political conversation, Baver observes, * Eadem illis ratio nimirum, que Britannis, 
Londiui utique.” 


* At Athens, on all public emergencies, whoever stood neuter, was looked upon 
as disgraced ; and a law was expressly made fer that purpose. In a community, so 
liable to popular commotions as this was, where ambitious demagogues were con- 
tinually starting up, and endeavouring to mislead the people, there was the utmost 
necessity, that all, who wished well to the State, should come boldly forward,*and 
make a public declaration of their sentiments. It was rizht that they should not 
merely give their unbiassed opinions respecting any particular mer or measures ; 
bat also, that they should oppose them, ina manner still more decided, whenever 
the welfare and safety of the State rendered suck extraordinary ellorts necessary, 
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want ef that knowledge, -vhich is indis- 
pensable, before we proceed to the 
execution of what is necessary; and 
which, discussion would have supplied ; 
for in this respect we are pre-eminent ; 
that we not only form the boldest pro- 
jects; but also, after the greatest de- 
liberation, actually undertake them. 
Whereas with others, ignorance gener- 
ates presumption ; and deliberation leads 
to fear. Now those may certainly be 
reckoned the bravest of men, who, white 
they have a perfect knowledge, both of 
what is formidable, and of what is plea- 
sant, yet in no respect shrink, for this 
reason, from danger.” p. 43. 


Having in the preceding quota- 
tion, inserted the marks of refer- 
ence, we shall here subjoin the 
anthor’s notes upon it; observing, 
at the same times, that the marginal 
matter in this volume 1s quite as 
copious as the text; and, together 
with numerous illustrations of histo- 
rical facts, customs, and manners, 
contains occasional allusions to clas- 
sic authors; for which the author, 
at the conclusion of his Preface, 
offers an apology to the English 
reader. 

The two orations of Plato and 
Lysias, which were composed for 
similar occasions, of a public na- 
ture, though, in all probability, they 
were never spoken, principally con- 
sist of the same topics of panegyric 
upon the noble origin, excellent 
form of government, and memor- 
able military exploits of the Athe- 
nians, as are contained in that of 
Pericles. They are of greater 
length than his Oration ; and enter 
more .minutely into historical de- 
tail. Nor are the illustrations, 


added by the translator, less copi- 
ous than they are in the first Oration 
contained in the volume. 

The sentiments of Plato’s Funeral 
Eulogium are ascribed, in the pre- 
liminary dialogue to that discourse, 
to the celebrated Athenian cour- 
tezan, Aspasia. They are put into 
the mouth of Socrates, who is sup- 
posed to have been present, when 
she delivered them in her private 
circle of admirers and friends; or, 
as we should say, in modern and 
fashionable phraseology, at her con- 
versatione. 

Plato enters upon his subject as 
follows : 

“ The obsequies due to these men 
have now been strictly performed ; 
and, having received them, they go 
the way appointed for them by the 
Fates; being publicly accompanied by 
the city, and privately by their 
friends. But it is both night, and the 
law requires, that the compliment of 
an harangue, which has not yet been 
made, should be paid to them. For 
when noble deeds have been perform- 
ed, an oration, well delivered, is an 
honorable memorial, from those, who 
have heard of their fame, to the men 
who have achieved them. Some such 
oration, therefore, is necessary ; inso- 
much as while it renders an adequate 
tribute of praise to the dead, it kindly 
offers the encouragement which is 
proper for the living ; inviting children 
and brothers to take example from the 
valor of these men; and comforting 
fathers and mothers, and other more 
distant relatives, should any such be 
remaining to them.” 


We now proceed to the last Ora- 
tion. 


* There is great truth in these observations ; at such a time, the hearts of those, 
who have experienced the loss of beloved relatives, are particularly susceptible of 
tender impressions; and are not a litile soothed and comforted, by hearing the 
praises of those whom they have so highly esteemed. But how slight is the consola- 
tion, which, with all its boasted charms, heathen cioquence could afford to the de- 
jected heart, compared with the exalted aud animating hopes, which the Christian 
orator, standing on the rock of divine faith, and even with graces of diction, and 
powers of language, often far inferior, is able to impart. 
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“ Although the following composi- 
tion of Lysias,” to borrow the words 
of the translator, in his Memoir of 
Lysias, “ possess neither the simple 
sublimity and force of Pericles, nor 
the copious eloquence and flowing 
harmony of Plato, it may justly be 
described as abounding in excellences 
of a very superior kind. The preci- 
sion and elegance, by which the style 
is distinguished, have, in all ages, 
attracted the admiration of the best 
judges of fine writing; and the senti- 
ments, conveyed in it, are worthy of 
the high subject of which the orator 
treats. 

“ Lysias——in what he has written 
in honor of his countrymen, has chiefly 
confined himself to a retrospective 
view of their heroic actions, in differ- 
ent periods of their history; and has 
concluded his oratorical detail with a 
glowing description of the character 
and conduct of those Athenians, who, 
aS auxiliaries to the Corinthians, had 
encountered dangers and death in 
opposing the Lacedemonians ; a peo- 
ple, whom they regarded not merely 
as their own enemies, but likewise as 
the common disturbers and enemies of 
Greece. 

“ Although this highly-finished pro- 
duction appears not to have been form- 
ed after the sublime model of that of 
Pericles, upon a similar subject, it 
seems probable, that the sage of the 
academy, or whoever it was who com- 
posed the funeral harangue which 
passes under his name, followed the 
plan alpeady laid down by Lysias, 
rather than that of Pericles; if he in 
any respect copied either of his pre- 
decessors.” 


With a specimen taken from the 
peroration of Lysias’s Funeral Ha- 
rangue, we shall conclude our ex- 
tracts from the present volume. 


“ For what can we more properly 
honor,” says the orator, “ than the 
remains of such heroes as these? and 
whom of the living can we more justly 
hold in estimation, than such as are 
related to them; who only enjoyed 
with others the benefit of their valor ; 


VOL, I. 


. 


but to whose lot it is fallen, to bear, 
alone, the calamity of their death ? 

“ T am not, indeed, sure, whether 
grief on such occasions be proper. For 
we must not forget that we ourselves 
are mortal. Why then should we 

ieve on their account, for what we 

ave been in the habit of expecting, 
(that) they must suffer? Or w ba 
so impatiently the common lot of 
nature; since we know, that death is 
the same to the best, as well as to the 
worst, of men? It neither passes b 
the bad, nor treats the wi 
homage ; but appears alike to all. 
Were it indeed possible for those, who 
have escaped the dangers of war, to 
become for ever after superior to dis- 
solution, it would be right that the 
living should never cease to lament 
the dead. But in the present state of 
things, nature must submit to dis- 
ease; and the power which appoints 
our lot is inexorable. Wherefore it is 
right to regard those as the happiest, 
who, having exposed themselves to 
dangers for objects the most moment- 
ous, and the most honorable; without 
resigning themselves to the disposal 
of chance, or waiting till death came 
of its own accord, have finished their 
lives in this manner ; and have chosen 
for themselves an end the most glo- 
rious. For their fame will be un- 
decaying; and their honors will be 
envied by all men. With regard to 
their bedies, they are lamented as 
mortal; but with respect to their 
valor, they are celebrated as immor- 
tal. For they are interred with public 
honors; and games for competition 
in corporeal strength and genius, at- 
tended with great expense, are in- 
stituted for them; since those, who 
have perished in battle, are deemed 
worthy of the same homage as the 
immortal gods. 

“ On account of their deaths, there- 
fore, I pronounce them happy, and 
objects of envy. And, in my opinion, 
these are the only men, for whom it is 
well that they have ever been born. 
For although their bodies were sub- 
ject to dissolution, they have left 

hind them, in consequence of their 
a @ name that is imperish- 

e. 
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410 A Letter from Athens, addressed to a Friend in England. 


“ Nevertheless it is our duty to 
comply with ancient usages; and, in 
obedience to the laws of our country, 
to shed the tear of sorrow over their 
grave.” 


A few pages of “ additional Ob- 
servations” follow; with an Alpha- 
betical Index of the different matters 
treated of in the Orations, and in 
the Notes. 

This publication is printed upon 
thick drawing paper; a circum- 
stance, which has considerably en- 
hanced its price; and which, we 
anderstand, the author would gladly 
have avoided, had he been aware, 
when the work was put to press, 
that it would be extended beyond 
the Oration of Pericles, 


———— 


A LevTer from AtHeENs, ad- 
dressed to a Friend in England. 
London, 4to. pp. 96. White & 
Co. 1812. Pr. 11. 5s. 


Reverere conditores Deos, Nomina Deorum; re- 
verere Gloriam veterem, et hanc ipsam senectu- 
tefu, que in Homine vencrabilis, in Urbibus, 
sacra est.—Sit apud te Honor Antiquitatis, sit 
ingentibus Factis, sit Fabulis quoque. Nihilex 
cujusquam Dignitate, nihil ex Libertate, uihil 
ex Jactatione decerpseris.—Habe anté oculos, 
hane esse terram, qua nobis miserit Jura, que 
Leges non victa acceperit, sed petentibus de- 
derit; Athenas esse quas adeas. 

CAIUS PLINIUS SECUNDUS. 


eee 


The following Advertisement’ is 
prefixed to the Poem: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following lines were partly 
composed abroad to break the tiedium 
of solitary travel. 

An excursion to Athens has become 
of late so much the object of those 
who have a relish for antiquities, or 
classical recollections, that though the 


Author is sensible of the insufficiency 
of his poetical powers, he cannot help 
flattering himself with the hope of his 
composition proving an acceptable 
companion to those who purpose visit- 
ing that interesting city. In a work 
of small compass, they will be able to 
refresh their memories with the lead- 
ing historical events, and a brief ex- 
position of the Athenian Schools of 
Philosophy. The Author has sub- 
joined some Notes, with the intent of 
illustrating one imitative art by ano- 
ther, and of showing that he has guid- 
ed his imagination chiefly by histori- 
cal facts. 


The late Rev. George Whitting- 
ton, author of Remarks on the 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
was the friend to whom the present 
writer addressed this Poem. 

We shall extract a panegyric on 
Cicero, which must call up the 
dearest recollections of every clas- 
sical scholar : 


On Parian couch, which round the 
Muses stand [band, 
In bright array, emboss’d by Phidias’ 
Reclin’d at ease, the youthful Tully lies, 
Searching Platonic scro!l with greedy 
eyes ; {hours 
Heedless of thee, Pomponius! whose 
Are pass’d in culling Epicurus’ flow’rs.— 
O unremitting toil! O ardent mind, 
"Mong lore recondite roaming unconfin’d! 
Still lab’ring to become the good man’s 
theme, 
In justice firm, in eloquence supreme ; 
To stand alone th’ applause of ev’ry age, 
Scourge of the factious, legislator, sage ; 
In vain shall envious natiens hope to find 
Thy counterpart, O boast of human kind! 
In vain shall seek, when foreign arms as- 


sail, 
When discord rages, and the bad prevail, 
One, to arrest like thee, his country’s 
ate, [state— 
And prop alone the bulwarks of the 
With smile benignant, and expressive 


gaze, 
Antiochus th’ aspiring youth surveys ; 
From yonder planes, on converse bent, 
they move {grove.— 
To where Cephisus murmurs through the 
pp. 27, 28. 
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After some indignant observations 
on the barbarism of the Turks, the 
author concludes with an exhorta- 
tion to his couniry in behalf of 
Greece: 


Haste then, some pow’r, the tott’ring 
Porte invest ; [press’d ! 
Where vice exults, and virtue sinks op- 
Where rotten justice is by gold obtain'd, 
And murd’rous axe with guiltless blood is 
stain’d ; [feeds, 
Where fell revenge on hearts obdurate 
Prompts in broad day unwarrantable 
deeds ; {control, 
Stalks wide at midnight hour without 
Points the dire dagger, and prepares the 
bow!l.— iv'n 


gi 
Rise, Britain, rise! (for to thy sons is 
That high prerogative of fav'ring Heav'n, 
‘To rescue nations from the tyrant’s lust, 
To scourge the guilty, and avenge the 
jest,) lease 
Pour forth thy dauntless legions, and re- 
The fetter'd Hellespont—ah! rescue 
Greece !— [canse, 
Through thee, let Acté’s sons assert their 
And own no other but their Solon’s laws, 
Let youths from Athens borrow as of 


yore 

The patriot’s ardor, and the sage’s lore. 
And whilst a Pericles the helm directs, 
And fosters genius, and the arts protects, 
Discards ambition, seeks no empty fame, 
Knows how to vindicate his country’s 


name; mould, 
Some Plato vise, with mind of heav’nly 
T’ expound the truth, the sov’reign good 
t unfold ; [store 
Under whose guidance, O that I could 
The wav'ring mind with philosophic lore; 
In meditation pass life’s fleeting hours, 
And roam with thee, ‘mid Academus’ 
bow’rs! pp. 37, 38. 


The following is a list of plates, 
which are interspersed in this vo- 
lume : 


The scene of the Frontispiece lies at 
the Entrance of the Garden of the 
Academy at Athens, and represents 
Diogenes replying to the Salutation of 
Speusippus. 

The Scene of the second Plate lies 
in the Interior of the MOIKIAH ETOA 
and represents Antigonus, King of 
Macedonia, listening to the Discourse 
of Zeno. 

The Columns and entablature are 
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restored from the Ruins, as delineated 
by Stuart. 

For an Explanation of the Vignette, 
see Note illustrative of the Bust of 
Cicero. 


——— ee ee eee 


METROPOLITAN GRIEVANCES; 
oR 
A SERIO-COMIC GLANCE 


AT 
MINOR MISCHIEFS 


iN 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 


INCLUDING A FEW WHICH EXTEND 10 
THE COUNTRY. 
The whole critically and satirically exposed, 
and interspersed with sly remedial hints 
and anecdotes risible and appropriate. 
BY ONE WHO THINKS FOR 
HIMSELF. 








Hla nuge seria ducent 
In mala. Horace. 


They say the devil's in London, (more’s the pity!) 
Smiling on grievances in that great city. 
Malicious fiend !—I'll try to mend the town, 
And change your grin demoniac to a frown, 

Yes, yes, these customs vile ] mean to scout, 
And do my best, my very best, to rout. " 





LONDON. 
Sherwood. 1812. 12mo. pp. 196, 
Pr. As. 

— se 


PREPACE. 





“ Tt has been so usual to write prefaces, 
thata man is thought rade to his rea- 
der, who does not give him some ac- 
count before-hand.” WaAtsn. 
Tue Author of the following trifle 

writes a short introduction, with the 

view of obtaining, from a good-na- 
tured public, that indulgence which is 
generally shown to a first attempt. 
lis aim has been to produce a spe- 
cies of light reading, where pleasantry 
predominates, and which may be cal- 
culated for the amusement of a lei- 
sure hour. 

iow far he may appear possessed 
of the requisites for a work of this 
nature, must be submitted to the 
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judgment of those who honor it with 
their notice; but he flatters himself, 
that in the delineation of character, 
as well as in the style and construc- 
tion, something of novelty will be 
found. 

However, if the effort should have 
the slightest tendency to promote de- 
cency and good manners, and at the 
same time afford some entertainment, 
the author will feel himself amply 
gratified in the idea that his exposure 
of existing evils has not been alto- 
gether written in vain. 


THE CONTENTS. 
*¢ In such indexes, although small 
To their subsequent volumes, there is 
The baby figure of the giantmass [seen 
Of things to come at large.” 
Shaksp. Troil. and Cressida. 





Anatomical Subjeets at Dinner Time 
—Backbiters—Beau-Traps—Boasters— 
Bombast — Boys Hoops — Bumpers — 
Cant of Methodism—Church Bell- ringing 
—Cockneyisms—Coughers—Cry of Ja- 
cobinism—Drams—Drumming, cum di- 
gitis—Dust—FEpitaphs— Feline Race— 
Fire Screens—Foot-Pavements during a 
Hard Frost— Garden Pots—Hackney 
Coachmen— Half Price Interruption— 
Ill-timed Theatrical Applause—In Bed 
—Intruders on the Foot Pavement—La- 
dies’ Hoops—Lamp System— Last Words 
—London Cries-—-London Porter—Long 
Graces—Long Stories—Mendacity—Men- 
dicity—Monopolists in Conversation— 
Murderers of the King’s English—More 
Murderers — Newspaper Indecency—~ 
Not Half Civil Enough—Nudity—Ob- 
scenity— Ordinaries, ordinary frequen- 
ters of—Oscitation—-Personal Dirtiness 
Playhouse Courtezans— Print Shops— 
Putis—Pugilism—Quizzing— Rogues in 
Grain — RKunners — Scavengers — Short 
Wine Measure—Sifflement —Size of the 
Winter Theatres— Slaughter-Houses — 
Snuff-taking—Songsters—Street Singers 
—Swearers —Tobacco Smoakers—Too 
Civil by Half—Tripe Shops—Umbrellas 
—-Waiters— Watchmen—Watermen. 


As the present volume does not 
admit of a regular analysis, we shall 
content ourselves with one or two 
extracts, which will enable the 
reader to form a judgment of the 
general plan of the work. 


GRIEVANCE X. 
BUMPERS. 


Charge your glasses, gentlemen, bump- 
ers if you please. [times three 
All filled, gentlemen? With three 
Huzza! &c. Xc. 
“ Oh! that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their 
brains.”—Shaks. 





Baccaus forbid, that the partaking 
of a reasonable, and on particular oc- 
casions, a liberal quantity of good 
wine, or any other good liquor, should 
be reckoned a baneful practice. The 
objection arises from the injudicious 
custom of introducing too great a 
number of bumper toasts at a dinner 
party, immediately after the cloth is 
removed. Many are incapacitated 
from hurry who would be able to 
“drink deep ere they departed,” if 
free from this compulsory mode; and 
prove themselves (at least for an hour 
or two) pleasant acquisitions, by their 
talents for conversation, anecdote, &c. 
Indeed, Messieurs Chairmen, your 
wetsoul conduct on these occasions is 
(generally) very silly. 

As the “ Grievances” are meant to 
serve aS monitors, attend to this. If 
you are with a convivial set, who 
“ place their delight in plying bum 
ers,” endeavour as much as possible 
to drink no more than your constitu- 
tion will bear of the brilliant Oporto 
as bright as a ruby, or any other be- 
verage. 

“ Let social mirth with gentle manners 
join, [wine ; 

Unstain’d by langhter, uninflam’d by 

Let reason unimpair’d exert its powers, 

But let gay fancy strew the way with 
flowers. [sunk, 

Fools fly to drink, in native dullness 

In vain !—they're ten times greater fools 
when drunk.” 


With your leave, Mr. President, 
Deputy, and Gentlemen, we'll finish 
unecdotically and categorically. A 
mulberry faced, bumper-loving blade, 
one of the Falstaff sized, 


“ fat, unwieldy, pursy fellows, 
Puffing and blowing like a blacksmith’s 
bellows,” 


reproached a sober man for refusing 
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his glass; at the same time observing, 
that he was like a brute beast, never 
drinking but when thirsty, and then 
nothing but water. 

What a rational remark! How cu- 
rious the comparison, and dignifying 
the distinction between some men and 
cattle!!! 

A favorite old catch. begins with 
asking, 

* Which is the properest day to drink, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday? 
Only name but one day.” 

My answer is, that every day is a 
proper day to drink with 

MopveEration. 
pp. 18-20. 


a 


GRIEVANCE XII. 
DRAMS. 
“ T sell thee poison.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 5. 
“ Any of the ladies choose gin? ” 
Beggar’s Opera. 
Tue inflammable liquors retailed at 
the numerous “ royal gin shops,” as 
they are called, and ‘brandy vaults, 
vending “rich cordiels and com- 
ounds ” in and about London, may 
e considered as very injurious to a 
large part of the community, particu- 
‘ool among the lower classes. An 
incredible number of both sexes are 
tempted to swallow the deleterious 
mixtures; and the wretched conse- 
uences are, the destruction of health, 
the bane of industry, and the neglect 
and loss of all the decencies of life. 
* At what are denominated gospel 
shops, the spiritual preachers, (of 
course they never take a sly sup of the 
creature )—these cushion thumpers, if 
alluding to the pernicious practice of 
dram-drinking, would be very apt to 
describe it as distilled death !—liquid 
damnation !! 
I despair of exterminating this pro- 
pensity, this desire to imbibe such 
wretched restoratives, 


“To accomplish which, I might as soon 
Endeavour to” 
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plough the air, number the waves, 
take a bull by the horns, teach an old 
woman to dance, perfume a dunghill, 
or hold a looking-glass to a mole.—— 
Alas! alas! ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, will continue to drink strong 
waters, although they have not the 
cholic. 

Oh! thatI had set up a ginshop in- 
stead of turning author! Elegant wri- 
ters, like mysell, whose labors are cal- 
culated to increase morality and mend 
the manners—ninety-nine out of an 
hundred—can scarcely procure “ salt 
to their porridge ;” while the venders 
of the dram that works maliciously like 
poison, are, from their enormous pro- 
fits, enabled to keep a gelding and a 
figurante ; to sport a curricle, or drive 
any heoul-oodke vehicle—say a tan- 
dem. By the bye, why not more ap- 
propriately call the latter an exten- 
dum? Ye whips, if ye can, read the 
word in a Latin dictionary ; it will bear 
me out.—pp. 23, 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 


BY 
GEORGE DANIEL. 


But all is in His hand, whose praise I seek. 

In vain the Poet sings, and the world hears, 

If He regard not; though divine the theme. 
*Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 

To charm His ear, whose eye is on the heart; 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose approbation—prosper even mine. 


Cowper. 





LONDON. 


Wilson. 1812. 8vo. pp. 132. Pr. 
6s. 6d. ~ 


Ei 


THE author’s talents as a Sati- 
rist may be aptly illustrated by a 
few lines from his Essay on that 
fertile theme, “ Woman :” 


In Women various characters we find, 
No two alike, in feature, or in mind :— 
Laura, whose spouse is sober once a 
week, {cheek. 
Never felt the flush of anger warm her 


—— 
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Clio, whose tongue no mortal can resist, 
Must yield the palm to Sophonisba’s fist. 
While squeamish Lady Buckram, (who 
would think?) (drink. 
Will sip much more than honest topers 
up starts a Xantippe to shake the 
ouse 5 (mouse. 
She beats her spouse, yet trembles at a 
Chloe, whose breast no spark of pity 
knows, 
Screams to behold a pimple on her nose ! 
While gentle Fanny, tender-hearted 
dame ! {tame. 
Will cut her linnet's wings to make him 
Amelia wears a smile from morn to 
night, 
Because her teeth are regular and white. 
Priscilla, (ancient fair!) by fashion led, 
To hide the palsy, tosses high her head. 
What sums in washes has Nigrina spent, 
Vain task, to sweeten one uniucky 
scent ;— [beanx, 
Yet still retains her credit with the 
And gives offence to nothing—but the 
nose! [stealth, 
Poor Julia makes a hearty meal by 
And tells the world she has but sorry 
health ; 
The sturdy vulgar are exempt from pain, 
"Tis only folks of quality complain! 
Alas, ’twould sicken her fantastic brains, 
If Julia felt one haif of what she feigns. 
pp- 8-10. 
Why sits Corinna sad and full of 
woe ?— {month ago. 
Her spouse, sweet mourner! died a 
Frantic with grief, she sent for lady 
D—, {tea !— 
Implor'd her tears-—and company to 
For six long days, (a penance traly bard!) 
She never saw a play—nor touch’d a 
card ;—— [bleeds) 
The seventh, Corinna (while her bosom 
Puts off her sorrow, and puts on her 
weeds. 
My Lady Cynthia oft, with gaming sick, 
Will lose her charming temper with a 
trick. 
Nubilia wears a patch (contriving belle !) 
To hide a spech—a mask would do as 
well, (strike! 
How Flavia’s face, and Flavia’s picture 
The cause is plain—they’re painted much 
alike ;— (hush, 
Oh! then shall Truth the voice of Satire 
When only feeble art can raise a blush? 
But one I know, (sweet subject of my 
lays!) [praise ;— 
Whose beauty still is only second 
Tn action graceful as in sense refin’d, 
The softest manners with the chastest 
mind, 


Uniting all that we design to please, 

The charms of temper, elegance, and 
ease ; 

A soft expression, never reach’d by art, 

Which speaks the glowing language of 
the heart. {ture rare) 

Charms such as these, (nor deem the pic- 

Shall render beauty more divinely fair ; 

Through life's rough paths our anxious 
cares beguile, 

And soften rage itself into a smile.— 

When man’s warm passions, with resisi- 
less sway, 

Bear virtue, sense, and reason far away; 

One soft persuasive smile shall soon re- 


prove, 
Aud call him back to liberty and love. 
pp. 22-4. 


We add the Contents: 


Woman—Epistle to William Street, 
Esq. — Eclogue — Elegy —-Alibeg; or, 
the Triumph of Virtue—Ode. To Me- 
lancholy—The Nativity, An Ode—Ode. 
Night—Ode—Song—Ode. ‘To Content- 
ment—Immortality--Hymn. 








THE TOUR 
OF 
DOCTOR SYNTAX. 


IN SEARCH OF 


THE PICTURESQUE. 


A POEM. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Ut Pictura, Poesis erit, qua, si propius stes, 
Ze capiat magis ; et quadam, si longius abstes. 
Hee emat obscurum ; volet hac sub luce videri, 
Judicis argulum que ron Jormidat acumen : 
Hac placuit semcel, hac decics repetita placcbit. 
Hlorat. Ars Poet. 





LONDON. 
Ackermann. 1812. royal 8vo. pp. 
276. Pr. 14. Is. 

Sean. ccemeeeeee 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following Poem, if it may be 
allowed to deserve the name, was writ- 
ten under circumstances, whose pe- 
culiarity may be thought to justify a 
communication of them.—I undertook 
to give metrical Illustratiens of the 
Prints with which Mr. Ackermann de- 
corated the Poetical Magazine, a work 


a 








one 
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published by him in Monthly Nwn- 
bers, for the reception of original com- 
position. Many of these engravings 
were misccllancous, and those, (w hich 
were, indeed, the far greater part of 
them,) w hose description was submit- 
ted to such a muse as mine, repre- 
sented views of interesting objects, 
and beautiful scenery, or were occa- 
sional decorations appropriate to the 
work. Those designs alone to whic 
this volume is so greatly indebted, 
was informed would tollow in a Ser i€s, 
and it was proposed to me to shape 
out a story from them.—Au Etching 
or 2 Drawing was accordingly sent to 
me every month, and I composed a 
certain proportion of "pages in verse, in 
which, of course, the subject of the 
desiga was included: the rest depend- 
ed upon what my imagination could 
furnish_— W 7 the first print was 
sent to me, I did not know what 
would be the subject of the second; 
and in this manner, in a great mea- 
sure, the artist continued “designing, 
and I continued writing, every mont h 
for two years, ’till a work, containing 
near ten thousand lines was produce d: 
the artist and the writer having no 
personal communication with, or 
knowledge of each other. This vast 
collection of verses, however, appeared 
to advance the purposes of the Maga- 
zine in which they grew into such an 
unexpected accumulation Mr. Ac- 
kermann was satisfied with my service, 
and I was satisfied with the remune- 
ration of it—I feit no parental fond- 
ness for the work, though it was writ- 


ten at that very advanced period of 


life, when we are apt to attach import- 
ance to any little unexpected exertion 
of decaying strength :—It would have 
been no more thought of by me:—but 
Mr. Ackermann has his reasons for 
risquing a republication of it, in its 
present form; and I now feel more 
than common solicitude that it should 
answer his expectations. My own va- 
nity has a very small share in my 
wishes for its success ; and in the in- 
dulgence of them I can truly declare, 
that I am principally actuated by the 
part I take in the interests of a man, 
who, in the course of my concerns 
with him, has grown in my esteem 


and regard—I have, therefore, given 
my best attention to the correction of 
the whole; and have endeavoured to 
lessen those defects which naturaliy 
arose from the irregular and undeter- 
mined mode of its composition.— 
The Battle of the Books was au after 
thought; and forms the Nevelty of 
this volume. 
Liberius si 

Dizxero quid, si forte jocosius; hoc mihi 


juris, 
Cum venia dabis.—Hor. s. Lib. 1. Sat. 4, 


I have only to add—that though on 
a first view of some of the prints, it 
may appear as if the Clerical Charac- 
ter was treated with Levity, I am con- 
fident in announcing a very opposite 
impression from a perusal of the 
Work.—pp. i-iii. 


Dr. SYNTAX, a country curate 
and schoolmaster, laboring under 
the hardships of the times, sets out 
on his travels, with a view of im- 
proving his circumstances by the 
publication of a Tour on the Pictu- 
resque. He goes through a variety 
of adventures, good and bad, is pa- 
tronized by a Lord, forms an ac- 
quaintance with a bookseller, to 
whom he transfers his work on pro- 
fitable terms, and returns home, 
much to the satisfaction of Mrs. 
Syntax, with better prospects than 
those under which he began his 


journey. At last, he meets with 


promotion in the church, from the 
friendship of Squire Worthy, and 
passes the remainder of his life very 
comfortably, in the society of his 
wife, and his horse Grizzle, the 
faithful companion of all his for- 
tunes. 

The interview of Syntax with a 
Bookseller may perhaps be found 
amusing : 


The Doctor now receiv’d his papers 
In spirits almost to cut capers ; 
Nor did he then delay to go, 
Not to the realms of sight and nee } 
But those of Paternoster-rou 
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The shop he enter’d; all around 

He saw the shelves with volumes 
crown’d, 

In Russia and Morocco bound ; 

And, when he had with fond delight 

Glanc’d o'er the literary sight, 

“ Go, call your master,” Syntax said, 

To an attendant on the trade ; 

“ Tell him that a D. D. is here ;’— 

The lad then answer'd, with a sneer, 

“ To no D. D. will he appear: 

He would not come for all the know- 


I 
Of Oxford or of Cambridge College : 
I cannot go, as I’m a sinner ; 
I dare not interrupt his dinner : 
You know not how I should be 
blam’d”—— 
Stamping his foot, Syntax exclaim’d— 
“ Apollo, and the Muses nine! {dine !” 
Must learning wait while tradesmen 
“ They’re common hacks,” reply'd the 


OY 5 

- We never such as those employ: 

I’ve heard their names, but this I 
know, 

They seldom come into the Row.” 

The master, who had fill’d his crop 

¥n a smart room behind the shop, 

On hearing a loud angry voice, 

Came forth to know what caus’d the 
noise ; 

And left his wife and bottle too, 

To see about this strange to-do. 

He was a man, whose ample paunch 

Was made of beet, and ham, and haunch; 

And, when he saw the shrivell’d form 

Of Syntax, he began to storm. 


BOOKSELLER. 

“ T wish to know, Sir, what you mean, 
By kicking up, Sir, such a scene? 

And who youare, Sir, and your name, 
And on what errand here you came ?” 
SYNTAX. 

«¢ My errand was to bid you look 
With care and candor on this book ; 
And tell me whether you think fit 
To buy, or print, or publish it? 

The subject which the work contains 

Is Art and Nature’s fair domains ; 

*Tis form’d the curious to allure ;— 

In short, good man, it is a Tour : 

With drawings all from nature made, 
And with no common skill display’d : 
Each house, each place, each lake, each 


tree, 
These fingers drew—these eyes did see.” 


BOOKSELLER. 
* A Tour, indeed !—I’ve had enough 
Of Tours, and such-like flimsy stuff. 
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What a fool’s errand you have made 

(I speak the language of the trade), 

To travel all the country o’er, 

And write what has been writ before t 
We can get Tours—dont make wry faces, 
From those who never saw the places. 

1 know a man who has the skill 

To make yon books of Tours at will; 
And from his garret in Moorfields 

Can see what ev’ry country yields ; 

So, if you please, you may retire, 

And throw your book into the fire : 

You need not grin, my friend, nor va- 


por ; 
I would not buy it for waste paper!” 


SYNTAX. 
“ Blockhead! and is it thus you treat 
The men by whom you drink and eat? 
Do you not know, and must I tell ye, 
*Tis they fill out your monstrous belly ? 
Yes, booby! from such sculls as mine 
You lap yonr soup, and drink your wine, 
Without one single ray of sense 
But what relates to pounds and pence. 
Thus good and evil form the whole— 
Heay’n gave you wealth, and me a soul ; 
And I would never be an ass 
For all your gold, with all your brass. 
When humble Authors come to sue, 
(Those very men that pamper you), 
Yon feel like Jove in all his pride, 
Witb Juno squatting by his side.” 
BOOKSELLER. 
* How dare you, villain, to defame 
My dearest wife’s unsullied name? 
Yes, she’s my wife ;—ten years ago, P 7 
The parson join’d our hands at Bow. 
And she’s the flower of our Row. 5 
As for Miss Juno, she’s a harlot, 
You foul-mouth’d and malicious varlet! 
A prostitute, who is well known 
To all the rakes about the town ; 
First with a footman off she ran, 
And now lives with an Alderman.” 
SYNTAX. 
‘Have done—have done! pray read 
that letter: y 
And then I think you'll treat me better.” 
BOOKSELLER. 
“ Sir, had you shown the letter first, 
My very belly should have burst 
Before I would have said a word 
Your learned ears should not have heard ; 
But in this world wherein we live, 
We must forget, Sir, and forgive. 
These little heats will sometimes start 
From the most friendly, gen'rous heart. 
My Lord speaks highly of your merit, 
As of the talents you inherit : 
He writes himself supremely well ; 
His works are charming—for they sell. 
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T pray you take a glass of wine ; 
Perhaps, Sir, you have yet to dine: 
We now, I fear, have nothing hot ; 
My dear, put something in the pot; 
*Twill soon be done; or tell our Nan 
To toss a cutlet in the pan. 
His Lordship here expressly says, 
Your work transcends his utmost praise; 
Desires the printing may commence, 
And he'll be bound for the expense. 
The book will sell, I have no doubt; 
I'll spare no pains to bring it out: 
A work like this must not be stinted, 
Two thousand copies shall be printed. 
And if you please—” 
SYNTAX. 
* T cannot stay ; 
We'll talk of this another day : 
When I came out, I gave my word 
To take my dinner with my Lord,” 
BOOKSELLER. 
“Perhaps some other time you Il come, 
When my good Lord may dine from 


home ; 

It will be kind, indeed, to share, 

Quite as a friend, our humble fare ; 

In the mean time you may command, 

In ev'ry sense, my heart and hand.” 
Thus (such are this world’s odds and 

ends 
Tho’ foes they met—they parted friends. 
pp. 204-8. 


We shall conclude with Dr. 


Syntax’s panegyric on learning : 


* Learning, I thank thee !——Tho’ by 
And the pale lamp of midnight oil [toil 
I gain’d thy smiles: tho’ many a ycar 
Fortune refus'd my heart to cheer : 

By thy inspiring laurels crown’d 

I oft could smile while Fortune frown’d, 
Beguil'd by thee, I oft forgot 

My uncomb'd wig and rusty coat : 
When coals were dear, and low my fire, 
I warm'd myself with Homer's lyre ; 
Or, in a dearth of ale benign, 

I eager quaff’d the stream divine, . 
Which flows in Virgil’s ev'ry line. 5 
To save me from domestic brawls, 

1 thunder’d Tully to the walls. 

When naught 1 did could Dolly please, 

I laugh’d with Aristophanes : 

And oft has Grizzle, on my way, 

Heard me from Horace smart and gay. 

“ ‘Tho’ with the world I struggled hard, 
Virtue my best, but sole, reward ; 
When my whole income just would keep 
The wolf from preying on the sheep ; 
Ne’er would TI change my classic store 
For all that Croesus had, or more ; 
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Nor would I lose what I have read, 
Tho” tempting Fortune, in its stead, 


Would showr down mitres on my 
head.” p- 263, 


The volume is accompanied 
throughout with many humorous 
plates, a list of which we sub- 
join: 

Setting out—Losing his Way—Stop- 
d by Highwaymen—Bound to a Tree 
y Highwaymen— Disputing his Bill 
with the Landlady—Copying the Wit of 
the Window—Entertained at College— - 
Pursued by a Bull—Mistakes a Gentle- 
man’s House for an Inn—Meditating on 
the Tombs—Tumbling into the Water— 
Loses his Money on the Race-Ground— 
At a Review—With my Lord—-Made 
free of the Cellar—Sketching the Lake— 
Drawing after Nature—Robbed of his 
Property—Sells Grizzie——Rural Sports 
—Syntax and Dairy-maid—At Liver- 
pool—Reading his Tour—Preaching— 
Syntax and Bookseller—At Covent Gar- 
den Theatre—The Dream—Returned 
from his Tour—Taking Possession of his 
Living—Title Page and Frontispiece. 


—— 





THE 
ACCIDENTS OF HUMAN LITE, 


BY 
NEWTON BOSWORTH. 


LONDON. 
Lackington. 1312. Pr. 4s. 6d. 


Tuts little volume is not a jeu 
desprit, as might be expected from 
its title, but a book containing a 
little system of rules for conduct 
under various circwmstances of: ex- 
igency and alarm. ‘The author has 
apparently brought together the 
best authenticated methods for 
self-preservation, and for the assist- 
ance of others, under the dangers 
of fire, shipwreck, drowning, «cci- 
dents, and exposure to the incle- 
mencies of weather. The style of 
such a book cannot be very im- 
portant, and if its diction be some- 
3G 
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times inelegant and diffuse, the cir- 
cumstances of its composition will 
excuse these minor defects, in con- 
sideration of the good it is likely 
to effect. It was, we are told, com- 
piled for the benefit of the anthor’s 
pupils, and read to them as a lec- 
ture; and in this, their original 
form, he has thought proper to sub- 
mit his remarks to the public eye. 
‘The boys, on whom these precepts 
were inculcated, cannot fail to have 
protited by them; for the subject 
is too interesting in the strictest 
sense of the“term, to admit the sup- 
position that they were listened to 
with inattention. We think that a 
part at least of this volume might 
be read with advantage to the 
younger members of every family 
ia the kingdom, and it is in this 
quarter that it will do most good : 
familiarity with the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of fire and other dan- 
gers, in place of producing readi- 
ness and intelligence when they 
occur, seem to create insensibility 
among persons of maturer life, and 
not a few will accordingly read this 
book only as a novelty of the press. 
But the precautions which it con- 
tains will find their way into the 
minds of children; they will talk 
over the subjects together; they 
will invent plays about them with 
minute ingenuity, and skipping 
ropes will be converted into lad- 
ders and fire-escapes: all this, we 
think, will have obviously a benefi- 
cial tendency. 

The first tive chapters are about 
fire: directions to escape from a 
burning house, for managing sup- 
plies of water, preveuting the pro- 
gress of flames, &c. constitute their 
subject; and here we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that to 
houses of wealth and magnificence, 
some one or other of the various 
fire-escapes is net an invariable ap- 
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pendage : unless, indeed, in place 
of being more exposed to this dan- 
ger than humbler roofs, they might 
claim an exemption. By one of 
these contrivances we learn that 
the author has seen seren persons 
let down from a garret window in 
jour minutes. The apparatus is 
simple, and cannot be expensive. 
At almost no cost, an iron ring and 
staple might be fixed in any one 
chamber in every house, and a pro- 
per rope be kept in readiness pro- 
vided with knots or projections at 
intervals, to facilitate the grasp. 

To bring water from a distance, 
the approved method is, to form a 
lane of the persons attending: the 
men on one side to hand the buck- 
ets when full: the women and chil- 
dren on the other to return them to 
the spring. 

As to chemical compositions for 
extinguishing fire, they must always 
be mere objects of curiosity. To 
put out the fire in a foul chimney, 
the best way is, undoubtedly, to 
close the fire-place accurately, and 
exclude the air: a method, which, 
if properly executed, must succeed, 
care being taken that no other 
draughts open into the chimney. 

Some observations are subjoined 
to this part of the work, respecting 
the substitution of iron for timber 
in the building, especially of roofs 
and staircases, and recommending 
the interposition of plaster between 
rooms and floors : 


An iron roof has been lately put up 
at Newport in Monmouthshire over a 
building forty feet long and twenty- 
one wide. Every part is metal, and 
yet the whole wei ht is only two tons, 
four hundred weight, two quarters. It 
supports the heaviest tile of the coun- 
try, and is less heavy itself than the 
ordinary structure of wood employed 
for this purpose. 


On the next subject, which treats 
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of accidents from water, one of the 
first directions is, that young per- 
sons should be made fully aware of 
the principle of buoyancy, which 
their bodies naturally possess ; and 
they are exhorted, when out of 
their depth, to refrain from plung- 
ing, or any other violent exertions ; 
and, above all, to keep their hands 
below the water. This direction is 
enforced by a very striking anec- 
dote. The author has annexed a 
brief sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the HUMANE Society; 
a copy of their directions for the 
treatinent of hodies recovered from 
the water, and a plate representing 
their apparatus. This apparatus, 
we think it right to add, ought to 
be in the possession of every coun- 
try surgeon, whase situation makes 
him liable to be called upon in such 
accidents. We have known a case 
of the most promising kind to fuil 
for want of this supply. By the 
reports of this admirable Society, 
it appears from the last year’s expe- 
rience, that one hundred and eight 
persons out of one hundred and 
twenty-seven were restored! Of the 
whole number of cases, 7536, since 
its institution, there have been 3639 
human beings restored to society, 
and to their friends, and to a new 
opportunity of employing time in 
preparing for eternity. 

This part of the subject concludes 
with an accouut of the various life 
preservers, the most simple of 
which seems to be a belt of water- 
proof leather to be inflated by the 
‘Jungs of the wearer; a notice of 
the methods recommended by Cap- 
tain Manby and others for throwing 
a rope from shore to vessels in dis- 
tress, and vice versa; and an ac- 
count of the life boats by which so 
many lives have been preserved. 
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We have already so far trans- 
gressed the limits which the number 
of books before us requires, that 
we must conclude by referring our 
readers to the volume itself for the 
remainder of its interesting contents. 


pe ee 
POETICAL VAGARIES. 
BY 
G. COLMAN.* 


— 


LONDON, 
Longman. 1812. 4to. Pr. i5s. 


Mr. Coiman is already well 
known to the public as the author 
of various pieces (shall we say of 
poetry?) which would extort at least 
a smile from the most unwilling 
reader, and provoke in persons of a 
less rigid temperament that more 
coarse expression of the risible 
organs, which, from the title of his 
last — we presume it 
was the author's intention to excite. 

These pieces are four in number, 
of which the longest is a ludicrous 
parody on the Lady of the Lake, 
preceded by an address to the Re- 
viewers, and followed by two Tales, 
which conclude the volume, in-Mr. 
Colman’s style and manner. 

In each and all of these pieces, 
the indulgent bard permits his 
muse to sit down. 


Licet hie considere, non est 
Cantandum—vnarrate puellz Pierides, 


we presume to have constituted the 
invocation. 

In the ode he is so good as to 
mention, for the information of the 
holy brotherhood of reviewers, 

That if all poets left off writing 


Through their anonymous inditing, 
"Then they must leave off —dinners. 


* Author of “ Broad Grins,” 
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Ilowever, the number of the 
aQemya is, we apprehend, not iikely 
to enlarge, and from those, 


Who poach in Suidas for unlicens'd Greek, 


down to the humble office of pro- 
nouncing on Mr. Colntan’s Poetical 
Vagaries, all may find employment 
suited to their talent, or to their 
want of it. 

In the History of Mr. Daw, a 
very afiecting instance is brought 
before us of the mischiefs of low 
ambition. This gentleman was a 
performer of a class known only to 
the modern stage, though he might 
have made his appearance in the 
Medea, if the poet bad introduced 
the dragon to his Athenian audi- 
ence. He florished in his day and 
generation, and constituted the vis 
insita of all the quadrupeds which 
possess the British stage. But when 
the managers designed to treat the 
public with an elephant, instar 
montis, the part being too arduous 
for any one performer, Mr. Daw 
was decreed to inhabit the posterior 
quarters of the brute, while an 
hated rival was preferred to the 
thorax and the nobler parts in front. 

he actors were included in their 
respective cavities, and the elephant 
was moving slowly befcre the 
lamps, when the ferocious Daw, 
who had meditated a severe re- 
venge, suddenly compresses be- 
tween two formidable phalanges of 
teeth the pais bas, as Mr. Colman 
expresses it, of his rival. ‘The 
rival, quite forgetting the character 
of an elephant, rears aloud, and 
then turns round to recompense 
Mr. Daw. An intestine war ensues, 
and with the usual effects; effects 
to be deprecated alike by sculptors 
and by managers; 

———immeritis franguntur crura caballis : 


In short, they fight themselves out, 


bow to the audience amidst the dé- 
bris of the elephaut, and retire. 

This interesting scene of the 
drama is transmitted to posterity 
by the muse of Mr. Colman in the 
following lines, with which we are 
compelled to conclude, referring 
the reader to the other tales : 


Daw, with his ugly face inclin’d 
Just over his tall rival’s skirts, 
Bore korizontally in mind, 
His self love’s bruises and ambition’s 
hurts. [grac’d ; 
Hating the man, by whom he was dis- 
Who from his cap had pluck'd the 
choicest feather, [plac'd, 
He dit him in the part where honor's 
Till his teeth met together. 








CARY’s 
NEW ITINERARY: 


OR, AN 
ACCURATE DELINEATION 
OF THE 
GREAT ROADS 
Both Direct and Cross throughout 
ENGLAND AND WALES; 
With many of the Principal Roads in 
SCOTLAND. 
From an Actual Admeasurement by 
JOHN CARY: 
Made by Command of his 
MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, 


. For 

OFFICIAL PURPOSES; 
Under the Direction and Inspection of 

THOMAS IIASKER, Ese. 
Surveyor and Superintendent of the Mait 

Coaches. 
LONDON, 

8vo. pp. 944. 1812. 





A Map of England and Wales is 
prefixed to the work, and the Edi- 
tor gives this notice, opposite to 
the title-page : 


The present Edition of this work 
has been carefully corrected, and con- 
tains, in addition to the preceding 
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one, Routes to upwards of Nine’ 
Thousand places, which have never 
before been given in any work of this 
description.— Vide Tables at the End of 
the Index to the Direct Roads. 

For notice of further Additions and 
Improvements, see the second page 
of the Advertisement. 


His general Advertisement, to 
which we shall add the contents, is 
as follows: 


In books, which are published as 
Guides to Travellers, accuracy must 
ever be regarded as the principal ob- 
ject; the Proprietor therefore thinks 
it incumbent upon him to state the 
authorities under which this Itinerary 
was first published. It might, per- 


. haps, be sufficient to say, that it was 


brought forward under the sanction 
of His Majesty’s Postmaster General : 
but he cannot avail himself of such an 
indulgence without noticing the cir- 
cumstances which procured him that 
very honorable patronage. 

Having had it in command from 
the Postmaster General to make a 
survey, under the direction of Mr. 
Hasker, Surveyor and Superintendant 
of the Mail Coaches, of all the princi- 
pal Roads throughout the kingdom, 
for official purposes, the accuracy of 
which (as required by an Act of Queen 
Anne, for all Roads measured on ac- 
count of the Genera Post Orrice) is 
attested on the oaths ef the several 
surveyors employed, it was deemed 
to be a work of such utility to the 
public, that it ought not to be with- 
held; as, from the precision with 
which it was executed, much benefit 
might accrue to the traveller; and as 
the distances on those roads were 
planned from one stationary object to 
another, it would enable him to de- 
termine, beyond dispute, the exact 
length of his stages. 

Extensive as was this survey, it was 
nevertheless considered not to em- 
brace the whole of those roads ta 
which the traveller might wish occa- 
sionally to refer; therefore the Pro- 


prietor has, with great industry and 
care, selected from the county sur- 
veys such other roads as appeared to 
him essential, the distances on which, 
although not regulated by bis own 
survey, and, of course, not calculated 
from one stationary mark to another, 
yet he has every reason to believe are 
faithful, the whole being verified by 
the different Postmasters throughout 
the kingdom, and officially communi- 
cated by letter to Francis Freeling, 
Esq. Secretary to the General Post 
Office, and Thomas. Hasker, .Esq. Su- 
poteennent of the Mail Coaches, and 
xy them forwarded to the author. 
Through the same channel he also re- 
ceived a list of such Inns as supply 
Post Horses and Carriages ‘o~= are 
added at the end of each Route), 
Seats, &c. &c. 
FIFTH EDITION. 

The rapid sale which the preceding 
editions of this work have experienced, 
affords the author the pleasing grati- 
fication that his humble efforts have 
met the approbation of the public, to 
whom he offers his grateful thanks 
for their kind patronage, and hopes 
the extension of the present edition 
will again entitle him to their favor. 

Anxious to preserve their good opi- 
nion, he has used his utmost endea- 
vours to correct those errors, to which 
a publication of this description must 
always be liable; and he has so ar- 
ranged the remarks which accompany 
the Roads, as that they and the route to 
which they refer, present themselves io 
the eye of the reader at the sume time. 

The Population, and Number of 
Iiouses contained in each town, given 
from the returns made to Parliament 
—the time of the Mail’s Arrival at 
and Departure from each town—the 
specification of the corporate towns, 
and of those at which the Assizes are 
held—the Course of the Rivers 
crossed on the routes, and the line of 
the navigable Canals, describing thew 
length, and showing the places 
through which they pass; and the 
Inns.on the road which supply Post 
Horses and Carriages: also, those 


* By an error in the printing, the heading of this article expresses only Eight 


Thousand, 
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Inns in the Metropolis from whence the 
different Maii and Stage Coaches de- 
part (showing the rotite they take by re- 


Serence to the Itinerary; the time of 


their departure from London, and arri- 
val at their respective Inns in the coun- 
try; likewise the time of their depar- 
ture from thence, and arrival in town ) ; 
with Maps of the Environs of London, 
Bath, Brighton, and Margate ;—as 
given in the last Edition, are preserved 
in this ; and to which are made the fol- 
lowing 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS: 

The rontes to upwards of Nine‘ Thou- 
sand Places, not given in the former 
editions (and which will not be found 
in any other work of this description), 
several additional Cross Roads, the 
Circuits of the Judges, the Prices of 
Postage* in Great Britain, a List of 
the Siages going from London to the 
circumjacent villages, &c. and Maps 
of the Isle of Wight and of the Envi- 
rons of Cheltenham. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Index to the Direct Roads from Lon- 
don—Calcuiation of Posting—Rates of 
the Postage of Letters—Circuits of the 
Judges—List of upwards of Nine Thou- 
sand Places branching from the main 
Roads—Index to the Riversand Navi- 
gable Canals— Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of the principal Places that oc- 
cur in the psn oads—-List of the 
Cross Roads—Index of Places which 
occnr in the Rontes of the different 
Coaches going from the Metropolis 
—List of ali the Inns throughout the 
Metropolis from which the Mail and 
other Stage Coaches depart—List of the 
Stage Coaches going from London to all 
the circumjacent Villages, &c.—Sepa- 
rate Maps of the Isle of Wight, and of 
the Environs of London, Bath, Brighton, 
Margate, and Cheltenham—Abbrevia- 
tions, &e. used jn the Work— Direct 
Roads measured from London Bridge— 
Ditto measured from the Stones End, 
Borough—Ditto measured from West- 
minster Bridge—Ditto measured from 


Delectus Sent. Gree. 


Hyde Park Corner—Ditto measured from 
Tyburn Tarnpike—Ditto measured from 
Holborn Bars and St. Giles’s Pound— 
Ditto measured from Hicks'’s Hall— 
Ditto measured from Shoreditch Church 
—Ditto measured from Whitechapel 
Chareh—Addenda to the Direct Koads 
—Cross Roads—Addenda to the Cross 
Roads—- List of the Packet Boats— Index 
to the Country Seats. 


Our readers will not require to 
be informed that one part of this 
work can hardly be considered as 
of more importance than another. 





DELECTUS 
SENTENTIARUM GRECARUM 


AD 
USUM TIRONUM ACCOMMODATUS; 
CUM NOTULIS ET LEXICO. 


LONDON. 
Longman. 1813. 12mo, pp. 68. 
Pr. 3s, 


THE occasion of this little book 
is thus explained in the Advertise- 
ment : 


Mr. Priest, of Scarning, published 
some years ago a work under the title 
of a Greek Delectus. The selection of 
passages from the Greek writers, and 
the grammatical and_ philological 
Notes, which followed them, were 
highly creditable to the diligence and 
Jearning of the Author. The present 
little volume would have presented 
only a new edition of the work, of 
which the author parted with the 
copy-tight, had it not been found, on 
experience, too difiicult for initiation. 
This may therefore be considered as a 
new Book, “ intended,” to use the 
words of the original author, “ not for 
a display of knowledge, but to render 


? The heading to this article erroneously expresses only Eight Thousand. 
? Since the printing of the Postage Table an advance has been proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of one penny upon the present rates for every letter 


conveyed any distance exceeding twenty miles, 


Should this proposition pass into a 


Maw, it wili be necessary to add the above advance to the former price.—®ee the 


Table. 
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the introduction to the Greek lan- 
guage as easy as possible, and to assist 
beginners only.”—pp. v, vi. 


This elementary book is under- 
stood to have been compiled under 
the direction of Dr. Valpy of Read- 
ing, the compiler of the Latin De- 
lectus. At begins with easy, short 
sentences on every tense aud voice 
of regular verbs. It proceeds with 
examples of the verb civi, of com- 
pound and contracted verbs, of 
verbs in us, of irregular verbs ; and 
gives several pages of promiscuous 
historical, moral, and poetical sen- 
tences.—The next part consists of 
easy Directions and Explanations. 
The whole is closed with a Lexicon, 
Greek and English. 


As a specimen we quote the Sen- 
tences and Notes on the Middle 
Voice. 


“O Adan; it) 1a wptfare cpisivas. 

“B fut od déyeres Savaray. 

*aytodas yuirinr Of, 

Miricoas wivovtas ix” ay8eo4, 10 
Tipmerras pwanapr> Oro) Fare Tarra, 
Bovis.0s Diatis oa ytoui. 

"Odiras nace cael 73 ewripiw Tod Ord, 
Tica GAnBevey pavbioopat, wre jot MALES. 
"Eye ola cadre. 15 
Odx orca & Aiytis. 

Odx cioba & zs Aiyus. 

Tis taro mov; 

Mi ot I2 obew 5 

Mtvrs¢ (hob carre. £0 
Oe Csivny Zadcare 

*O AnpocOiung iotepavacate. 

©! zodéipasos ira Save. 

"Olvazede Yor ixndd dato. 

*Eyticare 73 Ulu;. pp. 6,7. | 





Pag. Line. 

6, 7. The Middle Voice signifies what 
we do to ourselves, or for ourselves. 
Thus <;zw, Active, I turn; <i- 
morsces, Passive, I am turned ; tpé- 
wouns, Middle, I turn myself. 
4aviw, Active, I wush ; drcvasas, 
Passive, I am 3 Acdouns, 
Middle, J wash myself, or I buthe. 
Triw, Aetive, I make another to 
taste; youn, Passive, J am 
made to taste by qnother ; yss24«:, 
Middle, I make myself taste, ox I 
taste, 


9. I wish to take to mysq@f a wife. 
Thas in Lativn, ducere uxorem, 
i.e. mihi domum. 

11. juara, Duration of time in the 
Acc. as in Latin flet noctem. 

12. vduros, gen. after a Verb of sense. 

15. ida, perf. mid, of side. 

17. oic9a, for das. , The Attic dia- 
lect adds 4« to the second per- 
— in 5, ode Ge, and by syncope 
ecta, 

18. dxrw, Active, signifies to bind; 
Middle, tu bind oneself, to touch. 

pp- 29, 30. 








HENRICI HOOGEVEEN 
DOCTRINA PARTICULARUM 
LINGUZ GRACH 
IN EPITOMEN REDIGIT 
CHRISTIAN. GODOFR. SCHUTZ. 
GLASGUZ. 

Excudebat Duncan. Londini apnd 
Priestley. 1813. 8vo. pp. 550. Ap- 

pendix and Index. Pr. 15s. 


Tue preface of the editor of this 
new edition is as follows; and will 
explain the additions in the present 
volume. 


Hoogeveeniani operis de Particulis 
lingux Grece Epitomen a me Jenz a. 
cloloce.xxx11. curatam, quum etiam- 
num a studiosis expeti viderem, diven- 
ditis superioris editionis exemplis, de- 
nuo sic recensui, ut animadversiones 
clim adjectas et ab Hoogeveeno singu- 
lari libello, qui nuper demum amici 
beneficio in manus meas pervenit, sub 
examen vocatas, aut firmarem, aut, 
ubi opus esset, corrigerem. Eas pai- 
tim in ipso textu uncis [] inclusas 
posui, partim in appendicem, quz 
nunc demum accessit, conjeci. Et 
quum Hoogeveenus quam plurima ex- 
— ex Platone attulisset, ubique 
addidi tomorum et paginarum editi- 
enis Biponting numeros, quum hanc 
editionem in multorum studiosorum 
manibus versari scirem. Accessit ex 
pretatione Hoogeveeni utilis locus, 
quo universe de particularum Grece 
lingue origine et natura disputavit, ac 
recte eas uuquam mere expletivas esse 
megavit. Ceterum typoruin torma 
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mutata, recisisque nonnullis, que pro 
hujus epitomes consilio melius aberant, 
effeci, ut hec editio, quamvis alias su- 
periore auctior, in brevius tamen cor- 
pusculum contraheretur. Hale in Fri- 
dericiana Regiad. rx. April. cloloccevr. 


CHR. GODFR. SCHUTZ. 


Of the copious and minute infor- 
mation which the work displays, on 
the subject of Greek philology, the 
classical reader is of course already 
apprised. 








REMARKS 
ON THE 
BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CHARGE, 
Delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese 
M DCCC XU. 
BY JOHN DISNEY, D.D. F.S.A. 


Bath, Crutwell; London, Johnson. 
1812. Svo. pp. 56. Pr.is. Od. 


Dr. Disney thinks that the claims 
of the Catholics may be maintained 
by the same arguments as those in 
favor of other Dissenters from the 


Established Church; and that the in- ° 


capacities to which the membcrs of 
the Romish church are now subju- 
gated cannot be reconciled with the 
principles of the Reformation. 


We must not forget, my Lord, the 
ground of our protestant claims and 
pretensions, and the only defensible 
principles of the reformation, the right 
of private judgment, and the conse- 
quent right to the full exercise of it 
without prejudice to the state, by any 
act of overt hostility ; for concealed sus- 
picions, and secret accusations, do not 
constitute an adequate cause for com- 
mencing any proceedings either of pos- 
itive, or negative, penal laws. We 
should further recollect ourselves, for 
we both claim to be protestants, and it 
would be doubly reprehensible in a 
protestant church, whether only toler- 
ated, or established, by law, to act 


upon the intolerant principles against 
which, in their own case, they sever- 
ally and solemnly dissented or protest- 
ed. It would be the master-piece of 
inconsistency in principle, and of re- 
proach in practice; it would shake the 
whole fabric of the reformation. pp. 6-8. 

Toleration without allowing any 
capability of enjoying civil power, is 
to permit a man to live, indeed, but to 
render life a burden, by tying his hands 
and feet; it is setting upon him a mark 
of jealousy, if not ot disgrace, and 
bidding him to wear his badge of 
humiliation in the face of his neigh- 
bours. 

Besides, though. toleration has been 
held to be the consistent language of 
every protestant church and of an 
illustrious race of our ablest protestant 
writers, and ought to have been the 
language of every church professing 
itself christian, yet toleration, “proper- 
ly so called,” as that word, in its most 
extensive and liberal sense, imports, is 
infinitely short of the true christian 
principle, —that no christian should 
hold his christian liberty at the will of 
another. The term, therefore, though 
it has long passed as of sterling value, 
is, in truth, of very questionable au- 
thority, and of very suspicious tendency. 
It expresses the dependence of one 
man upon another to do a particular 
act, in which that other has no right 
to interfere, directly or indirectly, by 
compulsion or seduction. pp. 9-11. 

We confessedly owe much to Mr. 
Locke — more, probably, than to any 
other individual person; not merely 
for his very masterly “ Letters on Tol- 
eration,” but for his having, eventually, 
through the progress of time, shown 
the insufficiency of that toleration for 
which those letters so powerfully plead. 
In America, the christian principle 
is practically adopted, I understand, 
throughout that western continent. 
Every congregation and every individ- 
ual there are placed independently of 
each other; and I am not apprised of any 
civil inconvenience likely to follow the 
establishment of this extent of religious 
liberty. Its most prominent tendency 
and effect is, to produce harmony and 
good-will among all men. This extent 
of christian liberty will, 1 am persuad- 
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ed, most essentially subserve the cause 
of revealed truth, and before all other 
means, preserve the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace; and most etiec- 
tually supersede all that “vigilance and 
caution” which you apprise your clergy 
will otherwise be required of them. 
The church of Christ will prevail a- 
gainst the powers of this world, how- 
ever it may be compelled to pass 
through evil report; and as I am per- 
suaded that no religious tests will add 
to its security, so I am likewise convinc- 
ed, that though they may impede its 
progress, and, for a time, corrupt its 

fession, they cannot destroy it, 
The short-sighted policy of man fre- 
quently, for a season, destroys the end 
which he has in view, but never can 
ultimately defeat the purpose of God. 
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“The taste and morals of the nation have been 
more generally improved hy these excellent, though 


short and detached compositions, (speaking of 


the Taticr, Guardian, and Spectator,) tian by 
long aud elaborate systems of morality.” 
KNOX. 





WE proceed to insert some parts 
of the Preface, which are explana- 
tory of the author's intention. 


The many excellent works pro- 
duced of late vears, adapted to differ- 
ent branches of education, have great- 
ly facilitated this necessary acquire- 
ment; yet, among them all, I have not 
met with one which embraces the 
objects comprised in the present small 
volume. It contains Letters on a 
variety of topics, to be replied to by 
the Pupils; and also Questions, to be 
answered by appropriate Scriptural 
Quotations. 


VOL. I. 


With respect to the Letters, there 
are already many models in use ; but, 
accustomed for some years to the 
tuition of youth, I have found this 
mode of instruction inadequate to the 
intention. 

In reading, or even in reciting by 
heart, young persons too frequently 
run over the most affecting or expre:- 
sive passages, without attending to 
their import; but, in answering a 
letter on any particular subject, the 
thoughts, the sentiments, and the 
affections, are necessarily exercised. 

It is true, that a taste for polite lite- 
rature is best formed by reading the 
most approved authors ; but in writin 
letters, youth must be supplied wit 
specific ideas, and these ideas require 
guidance. It is not sufficient to say, 
“ Write on such a subject : ” the sube 
ject itself must be developed ; and I 
have constantly found that my pupils 
could answer a letter better, and more 
readily, than they could compose one. 
This conviction prompted me to indite 
these now offered to the public, which 
have been tried, for some years, in my 
seminary, and found very beneficial. 
They begin on trifling topics, and pro- 
ceed to detail more interesting circum- 
stances: indeed several were penned 
from real occurrences, and, as will easi- 
ly be seen, were written at a sea-port. 
Most of them have a religious or moral 
tendency, and, as such, are, it is hoped, 
calculated to diffuse useful lessons un- 
der a more pleasing form t.an mere 
didactic lectures. The intelligent pre- 
ceptor can, at pleasure, add more. 

Vith regard to the questions requir- 
ing scriptural answers, I feel an 
honest pride in saying, that they have 
procured more commendation from the 
triends of my scholars, than any other 
mode of instructivn adopted by me for 
their mental improvement. They 
were designed to be a kind of exercise, 
for both sexes, on Sundays; and at 
least two a verses, in writing, 
are expected every Monday morning. 
Few children find amusement in pe- 
rusing the scriptures ; but I have had 
the pleasure of perceiving, that, by 
their searching them to answer the 
questions, my pupils have, without the 
labor of study, become insensibly well 
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acquainted with the most interesting 
portions ; and, what is more essential, 
with their meanings: so much so, that 
on giving out the subject for a fol- 
lowing week, I have frequently heard 
my young friends quote immediately a 
variety of corresponding passages. 
They who produce the greatest num- 
ber of proper verses receive a reward, 
and they who do not find two are dis- 
graced. An elucidation is subjoined to 
cach question, which not only assists 
the search, but forms, at the same 
time, a bricf instructive discourse ; and 
as a further illustration, an example 
is likewise annexed. 

{ have, in most cases, separated 
every virtue, and its contrary vice, into 
different questions, and for two rea- 
sons: in the first place, because it short- 
ens each exposition; and, secondly, 
because the applauding of virtue being 
only a negative condemnation of vice, 
positive censure appeared more likely 
to make a lasting impression. 


CONTENTS. 

Letters for Young Gentlemen.—-School- 
Lecture.—Address to Oxivers.—-Let- 
ters for Young Ladies.-—Scriptural 
Questions.—Chiist’s Sermon on the 
Mount paraphrased. 


Of the Letters for Young Gen- 
tlemen, and of the Scriptural Ques- 
tions, we annex an example in each 
department, 


Letter for Young Gentlemen. 


My Dear Companion, 

My unfortunate accident being like- 
ly to prevent me from attending schvol 
for several weeks, [ feel very sensibly 
that others in the class will throw me 
into the back ground, and that my pro- 
gress in general must necessarily be 
retarded. Desirous, however, oi not 
Josing more than can possibly be avoid- 
ed, Tam determined to prosecute my 
studies at home with the utmost dili- 
vence. 
~ Be pleased, then, to collect the books 
that I am accustomed to use, together 
with my slate, and send them hy the 
bearer of thisletter. I have written to 


Mr. G. requesting his permission to | 
¥ 


have them, which I am confident he 
will readily grant. 
Your affectionate friend. p. 10. 


Scriptural Questions. 

Where is Lying discountenanced ? 

Many children are guilty of this 
vice; and, it is to be feared, that they 
acquire very early the vile custom of 
telling untraths, from nurses and ser- 
vanis, who, under various pretences, 
conceal the trifling faults of infants. 
Unconscious of its evil tendency, such 
children, as they grow up, continue the 
practice of this disgracetul vice, parti- 
cularly if treated with severity at home. 
Yet as harshness encourages lying, 
through fear of punishment, so the 
indiscreet indulgence of some parents 
too often induces both them and their 
children to consider what are called 
fibs as of little importance; whereas 
young persons cannot be too soon nor 
too strictly cautioned against the pro- 
gress of lying, in all its various shades 
of guilt. They should be instructed 
not to let the smallest equivocation 
pass their lips. They should be taught, 
that what go under the absurd term 
of white lies, soon lead on to black ones ; 
and that a liar is a most despicable 
character, whose assertions are always 
doubted, even when he speaks the 
truth. 

Excample.— Prov. c. xii. v. 22. — 
Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord. pp. 169,170. 
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“We must, while young, clevate the heart above 
sensible objects, aud fill the soul with sacred truths, 
before the world has cugrossed its capacity.” 
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This work is divided into two parts; 
the first, consisting of 110 pages, be- 
ing chiefly employed on religious 
topics. Of the remainder of the 
work, some judgment may be form- 
ed by an extract. 


Observations on the Education of Boys. 


» It may appear singular, that as these 
pages are addressed exclusively to gov- 
ernesses, I should enter so minutely 
into the management of boys; but as 
the subjects I particularly treat of, are 
equally applicable to children of both 
sexes, and as boys are generally under 
the care of females till they go to 
school, it is more essentially requisite, 
to propose every practicable plan, for 
their improvement during their infan- 
tine state. It is, in fact, of the utmost 
consequence to make a good use of the 
early part of a boy’s life, because there 
are many things very conducive to hap- 
piness, which, if neglected at that 
period, are seldom, if ever, attended to 
afterwards. 

The studies in which boys are en- 
gaged at school, are chiefly confined to 
subjects, treated by heathen writers ; 
so that it frequently happens that a 
young man during the course of his 
education, acquires such a taste for the 
classics, that he will read, with enthu- 
siasm and delight, Horace, Cicere, or 
Xenophon, while the finest and most 
sublime passages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are perused with coldness or 
indifference. Although I am entirely 
ignorant of ancient literature, I am far 
from wishing to depreciate the merit 
of these authors. But when I consider 
that the writers of the Bible were in- 
spired by God himself, and that this 
book is the only sure guide to conduct 
us to eternal happiness, [ cannot be- 
lieve that any human composition can 
possibly be so well calculated to excite 
the admiration, and to awaken the 
best feelings, of the human heart. Al- 
lowing the superiority of this Sacred 
Volume to every other writing, that 
has appeared in any age or nation, it 
is evident, that when it fails to affect 


the heart as much as inferior books, 
there must be some great defect in 
the manner of studying it. 

If very great attention is paid, for 
many years, to the improvement of 
boys in Latin and Greek, and the Bi- 
ble is only occasionally read,' asa task, 
it is by no means surprising, that they 
should think the knowledge of langua- 
ges ofinfinitely more impurtance, than 
that of religion. To obviate this un- 
fortunate prepossession, would it not 
be better to engage the best faculties 
ef the mind in this important study, 
before they go to pasa where their 
time and attention will be chiefly em- 

loyed in the acquisition of the dead 
1s tale ? 

There is one peculiar advantage to 
be drawn from reading the Scriptures, 
which is this, that every line a child 
applies to himself, every precept he 
practises, every sentence he reflects 
upon, and every well-chosen example 
which he endeavours to imitate, will 
equally increase his virtue and know- 
ledge. 

Every child should be taught for 
what purpose he is placed in this world ; 
that the first great object of his life, 
isto understand and to practise his duty 
to God; and the next, to make him- 
self master of those branches of iearn- 
ing, which will best fit him to perform 
the duties, peculiar to his station. To 
promote these ends should every part 
of education be directed. Having be- 
fore entered minutely into the subject 
of religion, let me now propose an easy 
method of giving boys some useful 
information, upon the second great 
concern of life. 

As itis often impossible to determine 
what will be the future destiny of a boy, 
would it not be highly proper, to give 
him a general idea of the great duties, 

eculiar to each of the learned profess- 
ions? Andsto inform him what are the 
most essential qualities of a nobleman, 
a statesman, and a private gentle- 
man—and what is required to form a 
great naval, or military character. 

~ Instead of confining the admiration 
of boys to the qualities of the heathens 
of different nations, let us propose as 


* On this subject, we may refer to an Essay in The Classical Journa!, with the 
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models for their imitation, the best 
characters amongst Christians. For 
instance—would it not be extremely 
useful to an English lawyer, to be well 
acquainted with the lite and conduct, 
ot Sir Matthew Hale, and Sir William 
Jones ?—and can a boy intended for the 
church be better employed, than in 
studying the character and writings, of 
a Berkeley, a Wilson, and a Porteus? 

Those designed for the practice of 
physic, may be strongly tempted to im- 
itate the virtues of Boerhaave, of Cot- 
ton, or of Harvey, by the admiration, 
esteem, and respect, they will naturally 
feel for these great and worthy men. 

I mention these characters because 
they were not only eminent in their 
different professions, but were equally 
amiable in private life, and ennobled 
every action by the pure motives which 
influenced their conduct. Religion 
was their first concern, and to imitate 
their Divine Master both in picty and 
benevolence, was the predominant 
wish of their hearts. 

In this manner, may the best men 
in every situation, be proposed as ex- 
amples for young persons, and an ear- 
ly association formed in their minds, of 
the duties and qualities, suitable to 
every profession and employment, to 
which they may hereafter called. 
Such an association, deeply impressed 
upon the mind at an early age, might 
possibly prevent a young man froin en- 
tering the church, merely for the pecu- 
hiary advantages attending that pro- 
fession. He who had long been accus- 
tomed to admire the conduct of some 
conscientious clergyman, and to consi- 
der the important duties attached to that 
sacred character, would not imagine, 
when he took upon himself the care of 
a large parish, that he performed his 
duty, merely by preaching on a Sunday. 
Nor would he think himself at liberty, 
to spend his mornings in hunting aad 
shooting, and to fill up the remainder 
of the day in convivial society, or at 
the card-table. pp. 194-199. 
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“ \ WOMAN should pursue every kind of stg- 
dy which will lead her to be intent upon realiues 

—will give precision to her ideas—will make an 

exact mind. She should cultivate every kind of 

study which, instead of stimulating her ibility, 
will chastise it—which will neither create an ex- 
cessive nor a false refinement ; which will give her 
detinite notions—will bring the imagination under 
dominion—will lead her to think, to compare, to 
combine, to methodise—which will confer such 
power of discrimination, that her judgment shall 
learn to reject what is dazzling, if it be not solid— 

and to prefer, not what is striking or bright, 06 

new, but what is just.” 1 ANNAH MORE, 








As a specimen of the talents en- 
gaged on this work, our readers 
may accept the following essay. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FEMALBR 
CHARACTER. 


By the Rev. J. Stephens. 


Who can properly estimate the 
importance 0} the female charac- 
ter? We sometimes call women 
tle better half of the human spe- 
cies; and so, probably, they are; and 
we may also justly style them the 
most powerful part of the human race. 
What they want in strength is made 
up to them by influence; and they 
may be said, in asense, to govern the 
world :. hence a great tyrant once ob- 
served, “ My wife governs me; I gov- 
ern Athens ; Athens governs Greece ; 
and Greece governs the world.” 

“If a man,” says an eminent writer, 
“ wishes to succeed in any of the learn- 
ed professions, he must take care to 
be upon good terms with the ladies. ” 
And it has been justly remarked by: 
Archdeacon Paley, “ that the men are 
in all respects the most virtuous in 
countries where the women are most 
chaste. ” 

“ Female influence,” says Dr. Horne, 
“ always has been, and always must be, 
very great in the world; and therefore 
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it is in the power of a well-educated 
woman, whatever be her station, to do 
much good in it.” 

How valuable to a family is a pru- 
dent and faithful servant of this sex, 
and of what vast importance to the 
temporal interests of a master or a 
mistress has such a one proved !— 
sometimes to interests of a higher 
nature. 

Of what importance are they as 
wives and mistresses of families! In 
this situation, they have duties to per- 
form, which lie at the very foundation 
of human life; the support or the ruin 
of families depends upon their con- 
duct. 

As mothers, women have, for some 
time, and that the most critical time 
too, the care of the education of their 
children of both sexes, who, in the 
next age, are to make up the great 
body of the world. 

No pains or expense are spared in 
teaching man knowledge: not so in 
teaching women. But why? Are wo- 
men incapable of it?) By no means. 
There have been instances to the con- 
trary in every age: there are many 
shining ones in the present. They are 
what they are by education. If igno- 
rant, it is through want of instruction, 
not of capacity. 

Women, however, are not designed 
to govern the state, or to command 
armies ; to plead in Westminster Hall, 
or to preach in the church ; and there- 
fore need not study the several sciences 
leading to those professions. But 
there are employments suited to them, 
and to which they ought to be suited ; 
and no small degree of knowledge is 
required to suit them. The knowled 
that is necessary for men may not 
necessary for them ; but they are not 
for that reason to be left in ignorance. 
pp. 9-11. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Editor conceives that to expati- 
ate on the ctriity arising from a work, 
which has for its only object the instruc- 
tion of her countrywomen in every branch 
of valuable knowledge,willbe inexpedient 
at the present period—a period particu- 
larly distinguished for acquisitions cal- 


. 


culated to raise human nature emi- 
eed high in the scale of excel- 
ence. 


THE FEMALE PRECEPTOR WILE COM- 
PRISE 


1. Dissertations, original and selected. 

2. Biographical Sketches of females 
who have shone conspicuously in 
domestic and public life, drawn from 
the most correct and ample informa- 
tion. 


3. Letters, of an important descrip- 


tion. 
4. Particularly interesting Tales, di- 
rected to the promotion of virtue and 


humanity. 
5. Translations from the French, &c. 
6. Natural History. 
7. Remarkable Anecdotes—and, 
8. The whole interspersed with ex- 
cellent Poetry. 


Though the above are merely the 
outlines of what we propose to insert 
in each volume, yet nothing shall be 
excluded that appears calculated to ex- 
cite interest. In a word, the several 
objects of instruction and eftertain- 
ment, whereby profitable knowledge 
may be obtained, and innocent curiosi- 
ty gratified, shall form the distinguish- 
ing features of this work ; and I pre-e 
sume it almost needless to observe, 
that no word at which the chastest 
cheek can blush, or the purest heart 
can tremble, shall stain the honesty of 


our page:—never shall Reli or 
vv be injured or offended in this 
ork, 


CONDITIONS. 

.o a aaiee st Work be 
publi eve’ on orning, and 
delivered te the Subscribers in Town. 

2. That each Number contain 28 pages 
(12mo) wee | a ee on good r. 

3. That17 Numbersform a Volume, and 
an additional Number (centaining, four 
elegant Copperplates, a General Index te 
the Work, and a list of Subscriberv 
names) be delivered with the seventeenth 
number, at the usual Price, to the Sub- 
scribers. 

*,* To Non-Subscribers the extra Num- 
ber will be charged at 2s. 6d. 
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LONDON. 
Godwin. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 188 & 
180.—1813. 
* We shall annex a précis of The 
Widower remarried, which we think 
to be one of the most interesting 
tales in these little volumes. 

Mr. Egerton, having been unhap- 
pily united to a woman of great 
beauty, but weak character, enters 
once more after her death into the 
matrimonial state, and entrusts his 
infant daughter, then two years old, 
to the care of her aunt, Mrs. Manville. 
As she is entirely neglected by her 
father, Mrs. M. calls her by her own 
name, bestows on her a liberal edu- 
cation, and sends her, at a proper 
age, to a female Academy. Here 
Matilda forms an intimacy with a 
young girl, mentioned by the name 
of Emily, whose sullen and reserved 
disposition is gradually reformed by 
the attention and example of her 
friend. On returning home for the 
holidays, Emily interests her pa- 
rents in favor of her young friend, by 
constantly praising her amiable tem- 
per and engaging qualities. 


When Emily returned home, her 
anxious parents were truly delighted 
at perceiving the striking improvement 
in her mind and manners; and they 
both felt grateful to the young friend, 
to whom, as Emily assured them, she 
was indebted for every thing. In the 
society of her parents, and brothers 
and sisters, Emily could not fail of be- 
ing happy : she found such full employ- 
ment in conversing with her mother, 
in playing duets with her sister, in 
teaching her little brothers to read, 
and in nursing the baby, that she had 
no time to indulge in grief tur the loss 
of her friend. 


Matilda, upon arriving at her aunt’s 
house, found her in a declining state 
of health. Mrs. Manville, however, 
preserved her usual serenity and cheer- 
fulness. She expressed delight at hav- 
ing Matilda again with her, and rejoic- 
ed in witnessing the progress she had 
made in her different studies. She 
listened with pleasure while Matilda 
sang, or played on her harp; but her 
gaiety,alas! was forced, and only assum- 
ed in the presence of her niece. She was 
convinced that her end was approach- 
ing; and indeed her decay was so 
sudden and so visible, that Matilda, 
from native sagacity, and affection 
merely, grew to forebode the worst. 

Mrs. Manville was shortiy after con- 
fined to her room, which she never 
afterwards quitted. Matilda nursed 
her with constant and unwearied care; 
she sat by her side all day, and at last 
all night. 

Feeling herself grow hourly worse, 
Mrs. Manville desired to know the 
truth of her situation, and the physici- 
an pronounced her case hopeless. She 
sent immediately for her brother, 
that she might resign Matilda to his 
protection; and her alarm, lest he 
should not arrive in time, considerably 
increased her indisposition. 

In the mean time, she endeavoured 
to prepare Matilda’s mind for the event 
that was to take place ; she acquainted 
her with the circumstances of her 
birth and situation, and prepared her 
for the reception of her father, to 
whose care she was now to be consign- 
ad. Poor Matilda was overwhelmed 
with grief at the idea of losing her 
aunt, and trembled at the very thought 
of being committed to the care of stran- 
gers ; but she was much too sensible to 
give way to her feelings. She con- 
stantly maintained a complete com- 
mand over herself, and assumed an 
appearance of content, nay even of 
cheertulness, which afforded the great- 
est coinfort to the mind of Mrs. Man- 
ville. 

Mr. Egerton hastened to town upon 
the receipt of his sister-in-law’s letter. 
He was much grieved at her sudden 
illness, and shocked at the alarming 
state in which he found her. 

Upon his entering her aunt’s room, 
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Matilda shrunk timidly from his sight, 
and remained concealed from his view 
till her aunt stretched out her hand, 
and bade her embrace her father. 

Mr. Egerton gave an involuntary 
start, when he beheld Matilda; she 
seemed to him the living image of her 
mother, and she looked at this mo- 
ment so pale and so melancholy, that 
the likeness struck him with horror ; 
he almost shuddered, and embraced 
her with coldness. 

My brother, said Mrs. Manville in 
her last moments, I resign to you your 
child, and humbly hope I have per- 
formed my duty by her: what she has 
been to me, no words can express ; may 
she be the same to you, and then you 
must love her with all the fervency I 
wish. 

Matilda, at these words, took her 
aunt’s hand, and pressed it to her lips; 
but finding she could not restrain her 
tears, she turned aside to pour out a 
cordial draught; and presenting it to 
her aunt, she bade her not talk lest it 
should fatigue her. 

Mr. Egerton looked at her at this 
moment, and struck with the beaut 
of her countenance and the graceful- 
ness of her manner, he thought her 
quite angelic. 

Ah! thought he, she certainly pos- 
sesses the beauty of her mother: if her 
mind corresponds with her person, 
what a treasure shall I possess ! 

Matilda, continued Mrs. Manville 
in a feeble tone, let me talk now, for 
these are perhaps the last words you 
will ever hear from me. 

_. Matilda fell on her knees by the bed- 
side; and her aunt in the most tender 
manner rage upon her her bless- 
ing, and shortly after closed her eyes 
for ever. 

The conduct and appearance of Ma- 
tilda deeply interested and affected the 
heart of her father: he reproached him- 
self bitterly for having so long neglect- 
ed his daughter, but felt justly punish- 
ed in having endured so long the loss 
of her society. He now resolved to 
make amends for his former neglect, 
and determined, during his future life, 
that her happiness should be the ob- 
ject of his study. pp. 178-184. 
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Our readers have anticipated the 
event. When Matilda arrives at the 
habitation of her father, <4 


Mr. Egerton took hold of her trem- 
bling hand, to introduce her in form 
to his wife and eldest daughter. How 
great was his surprise when, upon 
opening the door, Matilda and his 
daughter Emily, both gave an involun 
tary scream, and in an instant were in 
one another’s arms! The mystery was 
soon explained, when Emily exclaimed, 
Embrace her, my dear mother, em- 
brace your daughter /!—her to whom 
you owe my improvement, who has 
een a true friend to me, and whom I 
may now call my sister / 
My sister! said Matilda, bursting in- 
to tears: do I indeed find a sister, in 
one whom I have loved so well—so 


long ? 

The pleasure experienced by Mr, 
and Mrs. Egerton at this event, is not, 
to be described: they had both been 
greatly interested for the sweet girl, to 
whom, from Emily’s account, they ow- 
ed so much ; they longed to see and to 
reward her; they now discovered her 
in the person of their child / 

Her appearance and character cen- 
firmed all that Emily had related, and 
they felt it would be their future de- 
light to endeavour to repay herservices. 

Matilda was equally delighted with 
her new parents: her mother-in-law, 
she thought the most delightful of wo- 
men: and in the society of Emily, she 
soon felt perfectly happy: and often 
would they agree together, that female 
friendship, so pure, so lasting, was 
scarcely to be expected between any 
but Sisters. pp. 186-188. 
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morphosed. 








es2 Difficult Pronunciation. 


DIFFICULT PRONUNCIATION, 
WITH 
EXPLANATIONS OF THE WORDS, 
BY WHICH 
An approved Pronunciation 


OF THE 
Most difficult English Words 
n common Use, 
MAY BE EASILY ATTAINED : 
ALSO THE 
Pronunciation and Significations 


oF 
LATIN AND ENGLISH PHRASES, 
Which frequently occur in English 
Reading. 





LONDON : 
Kent, &c. 12mo. pp. 32. 1813. 


ADVERTISENENT. 


The favorable reception, evinced by 
the extensive sale of“ Scripture Pro- 
wuncration,” and the approbation ex- 
pressed by several respectable periodi- 
cal publications, of the familiar method 
of showing the pronunciation there 
adopted, has induced the compiler to 
submit to the public, what he conceives 
may tend to facilitate the attainment 
of an approved pronunciation of the 
most difficult words, in common use, in 
the English language, and of such as 
are erroneously sounded, either trom 
provincial habits, or want of attention 
to the best practice. 

Although pronouncing Dictionaries 
are getting into extensive use, yet there 
are many who may never see such a 
work ; and even to those who may pos- 
sess larger works of that description, it 
is presumed the following selection may 
be acceptable, not only on account of 
the mode being easier, but as more 
likely to attract the attention to such 
words, of which, from being difficult or 
doubtful, it is more desirable to ascer- 
tain the pronunciation trom the best 
authority. The late Mr. Walker, who 
ranks high as a standard of English 
orthoepy, has been carefully consulted, 
and generally followed ; but deviations 
from him have been adopted when 
sufficient authorities have justified 
them. 

The placing of the monosyllables sep- 
arately, is chiefly to render them more 


—— 


conspicuous, as they are perhaps more 
variously pronounced than words that 
are more difficult. It is hoped that the 
introduction of their familiar proper 
rhymes, will fix their most approved 
sound, with the greatest ease and cer- 
tainty. 

The introduction of some Foreign 
phrases, which most commonly occur 
in English books, Newspapers, &c. 
with their significations, and an at- 
tempt to show nearly their pronuncia- 
tion, it is hoped will be favorably re- 
ceived, and although the exact sound, 
especially of those in French, cannot 
be conveyed in English, yet it may help 
English readers to a tolerable pronun- 
ciation of such quotations as are most 
frequently interspersed with English. 


EXPLANATION. 


In the pronunciation column, to avoid 
the necessity of reference figures, the 
words are spelt so as best to convey, in 
the most familiar manner, the proper 
pronunciation; and sometimes the pro- 

er rhyme of the difficult syllable fol- 

ows, printedin Romun, as in bas-relief;- 

bas is to be pronounced in agreement 
with gas; and in forlorn the first sylla- 
ble is to rhyme with nor, and the last 
with horn. 

Y following a is to give a the long 
sound, as in say. 

E tinal of a syllable, in which it is 
preceded by another vowel, is not to be 
sounded, but to give the preceding vow- 
el its long sound, as psn becomes pine, 
and pan, pane. 

Tandy faving the same sound,except- 
ing that y has sometimes its long sound, 
even without the accent, as in justify, 
&c. it is here preferred to intimate the 
long sound of i, as in liar, and of yin 
cyder, defy, &c. 

Ch are to be sounded as in Church, 
cheese, &c. when otherwise, sh or k 
point it out. 

G is to be sounded hard as in grant ; 
when soft as in gent/e, it is printed j. 

Double accent ” though often used, 
having been seldom explained, it ma 
not be improper here to observe, that it 
intimates that the first consonant of 
the following syllable is to be sounded 
with the preceding vowel, which of 


re 
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course shortens its sound, as in va”ni- flaunt 


1 flant, grant 
ty, which is to be pronounced as if di- folk 


foke, joke 


>> 








vided thus van‘i-ty. forge Sfourje 
If the stress of the voice be laid upon _fetm (shape) form, storm 
the syllable accented thus a-bay'anse, rm (a bench) = fourm 
with attention to the above explana- — Srate, weight 
Bie Ae ; rout Srunt, hunt 
tions, itis presumed that the proper pro- solemn frent 
nunciation of the most difficult words 
in the following pages, may be easily Gape gurp, harp 
acquired. gibe jibe, bribe 
- gill (of a fish) gil, fill 
We subjoin the first pages of the  gill(a measure) _jil, fill 
work. = gold gold, told 
gorge gorje, gor as nor 
z , gouge goodje 
MONOSYLLABLES, gourd gourd, ford 
Which are sometimes wrongly pronounced. 
Haunt hant, grant 
Pron. Rhyme. have hav as hav-ock 
Aisle ile, file hearth harth, path 
are ar, far height hite, tight 
heard herd, bird 
Balk bawk, hawk hough hock, lock 
bass (in music) base, face 
bass (a mat) bas, alas Jaunt Jjant, grant 
bomb bum, gum 
bow (to bend out) bo, go Lass (a girl) lass, glass 
bow (reverence) bow, cow lave lave, save 
bew!l bole, hole liege leedje, siege 
buoy boy, hoy lieu lu, new 
livre ly'ver 
Calm karm, psalm loath (unwilling) loath, oath 
chalk chawk, hawk loathe (to look with 
chant or chaunt chant, grant disgust) loathe, clothe 
chap chop, mop low (not high) lo, so 
char chair, pair low (to bellow) low, cow 
chart chart, as in charter, 
or kart Mall (a walk) mal, sal 
elasm kam mosque mosk 
chaste chayste, laste mould mold, hold 
chives chives, knives ; p 
cinque singk Ne’er nair, pair 
class klass, glass neigh nay, say 
coin koyn, purloin niche nitch, pitch 
comb kome, home 
cone kone, bone of ov 
corps kore, more, pl.korzs off off, scoff 
could kood, hood only onely, lonely 
ought awt, bought 
Daunt dant, grant 
do du, rue Pert pert, alert 
doge doje phlegm flem, stem 
door dore, more pour pow'r, hour 
dough , do, so put poot, foot 
Eer air, fair Qualm kwarm, psalm 
"ere air quash kwosh, wash 
quay kee, see 
Fault fawilt, salt 
feof Se Rear sub. & ver. ere, fear 
fiend feend, glean'd rheum room, gloom 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 31 ' 
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reme room, gloom 
route root, shoot or rout 
Salve sarve, starve 
soalp skalp 
sew so, go 
shall shal, as shal-low 
shew sho, go 
shire sheer, mere 
shone shon, gone 
shorn shourn, mourn 
should shood, wood 
sigh sy, high 
sleight slite, might 
sloth sloath, oath 
slough sluff, stuff 
slough (miry) slow, cow 
slow slow, go 
sphere sfeer, meer 
sphinx sfinks 
strength streng-th 
suite sweet 
Talk tawk, hawk 
taunt tant, grant 
tear s teer, fear 
tear v tare, rare 
teint tint, hint 
thee thee, fee 
to too, rue 
ton tun, son 
tough tuff, rough 
trait tray or lrate 
Vase vaze, glaze, or vauz, 
gauze 

vaunt vawnt 
Waft waft, graft 
walk wawk, hawk 
wasp wosp 
were werr, defer 
where whare, care 
who hoo, rue 
whole hole, bole 
whom hoom, loom 
wind (motion of the 

air) wind, tin’d 
wind (to turn round)wynd, mind 
won't won't, don’t 
wont (te be used) wunt, hunt 
womb woom, loom 
would wood, hood 
wound woond, swoon’d 
wrath rath, lath 
wroth foth, moth 
Yacht yot, got 
yean yeen, glean 
yearn yern, learn 
yelk yelk 
yolk goke, spoke 
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Apocalypse, x. 8. 
LONDON. 
Sherwood. 1812. S8vo. pp. 168. 
Pr. 12s. 


The author’s plan of treating his 
subject will be more properly con- 
veyed to the reader by a part of the 
first section, than by any remarks 
of ours: 


That the whole of the Sacred Scripture 
treats of the Lord, and that the 
Lord is the word. 


1. We read in John, “ In the beginnin 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word.” “This 
was in the beginning with God.” “ All 
things through Him were made, and 
without Him was made not one thing 
which was made.” “In Him Life was, 
and the Life was the Light of men. 
And the Light appeareth in darkness, 
and the darkness did not comprehend 
it.” “ But the Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we saw his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten by 
the Father, full of Grace, and of truth ;” 
i. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 14. The same Evan- 

elist adds in another noes “The 

ight came to the world, but men lov- 
ed rather the darkness than the Light, 
for their works were evil;” iii. 19. 
And in another, “While ye have the 
Light, believe on the Light, that ye 
may become sons of Light.” “I have 
come a Light unto the world, that eve- 
ry one who believeth on Me, remain 
not in the darkness:” xii. 36. 46. 
From these it appears that the Lord is 
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God from eternity, and that He, who 
was born in the world, is the self same 
Lord; for it is declared that the Word 
was with God, and that God was the 
Word; as also, that without Him there 
was not one thing made which was 
made ; and after, that the Word became 
flesh, and they saw him. Why the 
Lord is called the Word, is but little un- 
derstood in the Church: He is so call- 
ed because the Word signifies Divine 
Truth, or Divine Wisdom; and the 
Lord, being Divine Truth itself, or Di- 
vine Wisdom itself, is therefore called 
the Light which is said to have come 
unto the world. Hence it is declar- 
ed, because Divine Wisdom, and Di- 
vine Love are, and were one from eter- 
nity in the Lord, that in Him Life was, 
andthe Light was the Life of men; Life 
is Divine Love, and Light Divine Wis- 
dom. This unity is understood in these 
words; in the beginning the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word; with 
God is to be in Ged, for Wisdom is in 
Love, and Love in Wisdom. So in anoth- 


er place of John, “ Do thou glorify Me, 


with Thyself, Father, with the glory, 
which I had with Thee betore the world 
was ;” xvii. 5. With Tiyself is in Thy- 
self; and on this account then it is said 
that God was the Word. It is likewise 
said in other places that the Lord is in 
the Father, and the Father in Him, and 
that the Father and He are one. Now 
because the Word is the Divine Wis- 
dom of Divine Love, it follows that it 
is Jehovah Himself, and consequently 
that Lord by whom all things were 
made which were made; for all things 
were created from Divine Love by 
means of Divine Wisdom. - 

2. That the same Word, which was 
made manifest by Moses, the Prophets, 
and the Evangelists, is here especially 
understood, may appear evident from 
this consideration; that from Divine 
Truth angels derive all their wisdom, 
and men all their spiritual intelligence ; 
for there exists the same Word with 
angels in the Heavens, as among men 
in the world; with this difference how- 
ever, that with the latter it is natural, 
but in the Heavens spiritual. Since 
the Word is Divine Truth, it follows 
that itis also the Divine proceeding, 
aud this proceeding or operation is not 
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only from the Lord, but is also the Lord 
Himself. The Word is the Lord Him- 
self, and therefore the whole, nay every 
single expression relates to Him alone ; 
from Isaiah to Malachiah there is not 
a passage which does not treat of Him, 
or which is not in a contrary sense op- 
posed to Him. No one hath hitherto 
seen this to be the case, although it is 
in the power of any one, let him but 
only know it, and while he reads, re- 
flect upon it; still it is necessary for 
him to understand, that in the Word 
there is not only a natural, but also a 
spiritual sense, and that the names of 
persons, and of places involve in them 
something respecting the Lord, and 
thence something from [lim relative, 
or opposite to Heaven, and the Church. 
Now since the whole, and every single 
expression of the Word treat of the 
Lord, and the Word is the Lord be- 
cause it is Divine Truth, the reason 
may be discerned why it is said, that 
the Word became flesh, dwelt among 
us, und we saw his glory; as also, 
while ye have the Light, beligve on the 
Light, that ye may become sons of the 
Light; I have come a Light unto the 
world, that every one who believeth 
on Me, remain not in darkness. The 
Light is Divine Truth, consequently 
the Word. It is on this account that 
every one even at this dayis enlight- 
ened in the Word, if, while reading it 
and in prayer, he approach the Lor 
alone. 

3. It shall now be declared in a few 
words, what is both generally and par- 
ticularly asserted of the Lord in all the 
Prophets of the Old ‘Testament, from 
Isaiah to Malachiah. I. That He came 
to the world at the fulness of time, 
when He was not any longer known to 
the Jews, and when consequently no- 
thing which could constitute a Church 
remained ; that had he not then come 
to the world, and revealed Himself, 
man must have perished in eternal 
death. ie himself declares in John, 
“Unless ye believe that I AM, ye shall 
die in your sins,” villi. 24. I. That 
Ife came to the world to accomplish a 
last judgment, and by means of this to 
subdue the then prevailing power of 
the hells, which was eftected by com- 
bats or Lemptations admitted to assault 
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his Humanity from the mother, and at 
the same time by continual victories ; 
and that unless they had been subju- 
gated, no man could have been saved. 
III. That He came to the world to glo- 
rify the Humanity ; that is, to unite it 
with the Divinity which was within 
Him from the time of conception. IV. 
That He came to the world to institute 
a new Church, which should acknow- 
ledge Him as the Redeemer and Savi- 
our, and be redeemed and saved through 
love, and faith towards Him. V. That 
at the same time He established order 
in Heaven, that it might be one with 
the Church. VI. That the Passion of 
the cross was the last combat, or temp- 
tation, by means of which He fully 
conquered the hells, and fully glorified 
his Humanity. It will be shown in a 
treatise on the Sacred Scripture that 
these are the only subjects contained 
in the Word. 

4. In confirmation I shall here mere- 
ly adduce from the Word those passa- 
ges where, that day, in that day, and 
at that time occur, expressions which 
severally relate to the Advent of the 
Lord. In Isaiah. “It shall come to pass 
in thé latter days, the mouatain of the 
house of Jehovah shall be firm in the 
top of the mountains.” “ Jehovah 
alone shall be exalted in that day.” 
“ The day of Jehovah Zebaoth shall be 
upon every one who is magnificent, and 
lofty.” “In that day man shail cast 
away the idols of his silver, and of 
his gold,” i. 2. 11. 12. 20.* In that day 
the Lord Jehovih will remove the 
adornment,” iii, 18. “ In that day the 
branch of Jehovah will be for grace- 
fulness and glory,” iv. 2. “He will 
roar against it in that day, and he will 
look dowi upon the earth, which, be- 
hold, is darkness, anxiety: and the 
light shall grow dark in the ruins,” 
v. 30. “Itshall come ‘s pass in that day, 
Jehovah will hiss for the ‘y in the ex- 
tremity of the rivers of izypt.” “In 
that day the Lord will shave in the fords 
of the river.” “ fn that day He will vivi- 
fy.” “© In thut day every place shall be for 
a place of briars and of thorus,” vii. 18. 
20. 21.23. “What will ve do in the 
day of visitation, which shall come?” 
“ In that day Israél shall stay upon Je- 
hovah the Holy One of Israel in truth,” 
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x. 3. 20. “It shall come to pass én that 
day, the nations shall seek the root of 
Jesse, which is standing for an ensign 
of the people, and his rest shall be glo- 
ry.” “First of all in that day the Lord 
will again seek the remains of his peo- 
ple,” xi. 10.11. “Thou shalt say in that 
day, I will confess unto thee, Jehovah.” 
“Ye shall say in that day, confess ye to 
Jehovah, call upon his name,” xii. 1. 4. 
“ The day of Jehovah is nigh, as a devas- 
tation con Schaddai shall it come.” 
“Behold the dayof Jehovah cometh, cru- 
el, and a day of indignation, and of 
fierceness, and of anger.” “ I will shake 
the Heaven, and the earth shall trem- 
ble from its place, in the day of the 
fierceness of his anger.” “ His time is 
nigh, and it shall come, and the day 
shall not be prolonged,” xii. 6. 9. 13. 22. 
“Tt shall come to pass in that day the 
glory of Jacob shall be worne away.” 
* In that day man shall look back to- 
wards his Maker, and his eyes towards 
the Holy One of Israel.” “In that day 
the cities of refuge shall be for the for- 
saken places of the wood,” xvii. 4. 7. 9. 
“The inhabitant of the isle shall say in 
that day, behold our expectation,” xx.6. 
“Tn that day there shall be five cities in 
the land of A.gypt speaking the lip of 
Canaan.” “ In that day the altar of 
Jehovah shali be in the midst of 
Egypt.” “In that day there shall be a 
pathway from Egypt to Assyria, and 
Israel shall be in the midst of the land,” 
xix. 18. 21. 24. “A day of tumult, 
and of treading down, and of perplex- 
ity from the Lord Jehovih Zabaoth,” 
xxii. 5. “In that day Jehovah will visit 
upon the army of loftiness and upon 
the kings of the earth.” “After a 
multitude of days they shall be visited, 
then shall the moon become red, and 
the sun be ashamed,” xxiv. 21. 22. 23. 
“ Jehovah will say in that day, behold 
this is our God, whom we have expect- 
ed, that He may liberate us,” xxv. 9. 
“In that day this song shall be sung in 
the land of Judah, we have a strong 
city,” xxvi. 1. “In that day Jehovah 
will visit with his sword.” “In that day 
answer ye him, a vineyard of pure 
wine,” xxvii. 1..2. “In that day Jeho- 
vah Zebaoth will be for a crown of 
adornment, and for a turban,” xxviii. 
5. “Then shall the deaf in that day 
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hear the words of the Book, and the 
eyes of the blind see out of d larkness, * 
xxix. 18. “There shall be conduits of 
waters in the day of the great slaugh- 
ter, when towers shall tall, and the 
light of the moon be as the light of the 
sun.” “In the dey when Jehovah will 
bind up the fracture of his people,” 

xxx. 25. 26. “Inthat day a man will re- 
ject the idols of his silver and of his 
gold,” xxxi. 7. “ The day of the ven- 
geance of Jehovah, the year of his re- 

tribution,” xxxiv. 8. These two shall 
come unto thee in ene day, privation, 
and widowhood,” xlvii. 9. “ My people 
shall know my name, and in that day I 
am Ue who speaketh, behold it és I,” 
lii. 6. “ Jehovah hath anointed Me, to 
proclaim the year of the good pleasure 
of Jehovah, and the day of vengeance 
for our God, to comfort all who grieve,” 
Ixi. 1.2. “The day of vengeance was 
in my heart, and the year of my re- 
deemed liad come.” Isiii. 4. pp- 1-9. 


A number of passages are also 
brought forward from Jeremiah, Ez- 
echiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Obadiah, 
Amos, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Zachariah, Malachiah, and David. 
The subject is concluded as follows: 


5. Day and Time in all the above 
cited passages refer to the Advent of 
the Lord; thus, the day and time of 
darkness, ot thick darkness, of obscu- 
rity, of no light, of devastation, of the 
end of iniquity ,and of extinction relate 
to his coming at a time when He was 
no longer known, and when conse- 
quently nothing which could constitute 
a church remained: His coming to 
judgment is expressed by the cruel, 
and terrible day, the day of fierceness, 
of anger, of tumult, of visitation, of 
sacrifice, of retribution, of trouble, of 
war, and of clamor. His advent for the 
purpose of instituting a new Church, 
which should acknow! ledge him as the 
Redeemer and Saviour, is understeod 
by the day when Jehovah alone will be 
exalted ; when He will be one, and his 
name one; when the branch of Jeho- 
vah will béefor gracefulness, and for 

slory; when the righteous one will 
Rorish ; ; when Ile will vivity, will seek 
his flock, and will ratify a new~coye- 
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nant; when the mountains will distil 
new wine; when living waters will ge 
forth from Jerusalem; and when they 
will look back upon the God of Israél ; 
beside many similar expressions. 

In addition to the above cited pas- 
sages, others shall be here brought 
forward, which speak more openly of 
the advent of the Lord ; as these, “The 
Lord Himself giveth unto you a sign; 
behold the Virgin shall conceive, and 
shall bear a Son, and shall call his 
name God with us.” Isaiah vii. 14. 
Matt. i. 22. 23. “ A Boy is born 
unto us, a Son is given unto us, and 
the government shall be upon his 
shoulder, and Ife shall call his name, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God, Hero, Fa- 
ther of Eternity, Prince of Peace; to 
the multiplying of government, and to 
peace there shall not be an end upon 
the throne of David, and > a his 
kingdom, to establish it in judgment, 
and in right cousness from this time 
and even to eternity.” Isaiah ix. 6. 7. 
“A rod shall go forth from the stem of 
Jesse, and a scion from its roots shali 
bear fruit; the Spirit of Jehovah will 
rest upon Him, the Spirit of Wisdom, 
and of intelligence, the Spirit of coun- 
sel and of mizht. Righteousness will 
be the girdle of his loins, and truth the 
girdle of his reins. It shall come to 
pass therefore in that day, nations 
shall seek the root of Jesse, w rhich is 
standing for an ensign of the people, 
and his rest shall be glory.” Isaiah 
xi. 1. 2. 5. 10. “Send ye the Lamb of 
the Ruler of the earth from the rock 
towards the desert, to the mountain of 
the daughter of Zion. Through mer- 
cy was the throne made firm, ‘and He 
sat upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judg- 
ment, and hastening righteousness.” 
Isaiah xvi. 1. 5. “It shall be said in 
that day, lo, this is our Ged, whom we 
have expected, that He may liberate 
us. This is Jehocah whom we have 
expected; let us exult, and be glad in 
his salvation.” Isaiah xxv. 9. “A 
voice of one crying aloud in the desert, 
prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make 
smooth in the wilderness a pathway tor 
our God. ¥or the glory of Jehovah 
will be revealed, and all flesh shall see 


it together. Behold the Lord Jeho- 
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wih cometh in strength, and his arm 
will rule for Him; behold his reward 
is with Him, as a Shepherd will He 
feed his flock.” Isaiah Ix. 8. 5. 10. 11. 
“My chosen in whom my soul hath 
good pleasure. I Jehovah have called 
Thee in righteousness; and will give 
Thee for acovenant tothe people,for the 
light of the nations, to open the blind 
eves, and to lead him who is bound out 
of prison, and those who are sitting in 
darkness out of the house of bondage. 
I Jehooah, this is my name, and my 
glory will I not give unto another.” xlil. 
1.6.7.8. Who hath believed our 
word, and over whom hath the arm 
of Jehovah been revealed? He had no 
torm; we saw Him, but he had no 
comeliness; He hath borne our dis- 
eases and hath carried our sorrows.” 
isaiah liii. tothe end. “Whois This, 
who cometh from Edom, having dyed 
his garments from Bozrah, marching 
in the multitude of his strength? I who 
speak in righteousness, mighty to save : 
for the day of vengeance is in my heart, 
and the year of my redeemed hath 
come; therefore He became their Sa- 
viour.” Isaiah lyiii. 1 to 8. “ Behold the 
days are coming when I will raise upa 
righteous branch unto David, who will 
reign a King, and will prosper, and 
will do judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth; and this is hts name which 
they shall call Him, Jehovah our righte- 
ousness.” Jeremiah xxiii. 5. 6. and 
xxii, 15. 16. “Exult greativ, O 
danghter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem; behold thy king cometh 
unto thee; He is righteous, and pre- 
served; He will speak peace unto the 
nations, his domimon shall be from sea 
to sea, and trom the river even to the 
ends of the earth.” Zachariah tx. 9. 10. 
« Shout tor joy, and be glad,O daugh- 
ter of Zion, behold I come that I may 
dwell in the midst of thee; then will 
many nations adhere unto JeAovah in 
that day, and they shall be unto Me 
tor a people.” Zach. 1.10. 11. “ Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratha, it is but little 
that thou art among the thousands of 
Judah; out of thee shall go forth unto 
Me, He who will be ruler in Israel; 
whose going forth has been of old, from 
the days of eternity. He will stand, and 
will tved ia the strength of Jehovah.” 
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Micah v. 2. 4. “Behold I send my 
messenger, who shall prepare the way 
before Me; and suddenly the Lord, 
whom ye seek, will come to his tem- 
ple, and the Messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye desire; behold He 
cometh! but who sustaineth the day 
of his coming? Behold I send you 
Elias, the prophet, before the great, 
and terrible day of Jehovah com- 
eth.” Malach. iii, 1. 2. iv. 5. “I 
saw, and behold there was one like 
unto the Son of Man coming with the 
clouds of the Heavens. ‘To him was 
given dominion and glory, and the 
kingdom ; and all peoples, and nations, 
and tongues shall worship Him; his 
dominion shall be the dominion of 
an age, which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom, which shall not perish; and 
all dominions shall worship Him and 
shall obey Him,” Daniel vii. 13. 14. 
27. “Seventy weeks have been de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon 
thy city of holiness, to consummate 
the transgression, and to seal up the 
vision, and the prophecy, and to anoint 
the Holy of Holies; know therefore 
and perceive, from the going forth of 
the Word even to the restoration, and 
to the building of Jerusalem, even to 
Messiah the Prince, will be seventy 
weeks.” Dan. ix. 24. 25. “I will 
piace his hand in the sea, and his 
right hand in the rivers. He will call 
me, Thou art my Father, my God, and 
the rock of my salvation. Also I will 
give Him, the first born, to be higher 
than the kings of the earth. His seed 
will 1 place for ever, and his throne 
as the days of the Heavens.” Psalm 
Ixxxix. 25. 26. 27. 29 “The saying 
ot Jehocah tomy Lord, sit Thou at my 
right hand, even until I shall have 
placed thine enemies the foot-stool of 
thy feet. Jehovah will send the scep- 
tre of thy strength out of Zion, rule 
thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Malchizedech.” Psalm ex. 1. 
2. 4. Matt. xxii. 44. Luke xx. 42. 
43. “Ihave anointed my king over 
Zion, the mountain of my holiness; 
I will announce concerning the decree, 
Jehovah hath said unto me, Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten Thee, 
I will give the nations to be thine in- 
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heritance, and the ends of the earth 
thy possession. Kiss ye the son lest 
He be angry; lest ye perish in the 
way; blessed are allthey who trust in 
Him.” Psalm ii. 6. 7.8. 12. “Thou 
hast made Him indeed to be wanting 
a little in comparison with the angels, 
but with glory, and with honor hast 
Thou crowned Him; Thou hast 
made Him have dominion ever the 
works of thy hands; Thou hast plac- 
ed all things under his feet.” Psalm 
viii. 5. 6. “Jehovah remember Da- 
vid, who hath sworn unto Jehovah, 
hath vowed unto the mighty one of 
Jacob; if I shall enter within the ta- 
bernacle of my house, if I shall as- 
cend upon the bedding of my couch, if 
I shall give sleep unto mine eyes, un- 
til I have found a place for Jehovah, 
habitations for the mighty One of Ja- 
cob. Behold, we have heard of him in 
Ephratha, we have found Him in the 
fields of the wood; we will enter into 
his habitations, we will bow ourselves 
down to the footstool of his feet; let 
thy priests be clothed with righteous- 
ness, and thy saints shout for joy.” 
Psalm cxxxil. 4 to 9. But these are 
comparatively few to what might be 
adduced. 

7. It is clearly, and fully proved in 
the Treatise on the Sacred Scripture 
that every part of the Word treats 
solely of the Lord; for from this, and 
from no other source is its sanctity de- 
rived, which is also implied in these 
words of the Apocalypse, “the testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophe- 
cy;” xix. 10. 19-25. 


The other topics elucidated in 
the work, are as under: 


That the same thing is meant by the 
Lord’s having fulfilled the whole of the 
Law, as that he fulfilled the whole of the 
Word.— That the Lord came to the world 
to subjugate the hells, and to glorify the 
Humanity ; that the passion of the cross 
was the last combat by which He fully 
conquered the hells, and fully glorified 
his Humanity —That the Lord did not 
remove sins by the passion of the cross, 
but bore them. — That imputation of 
the merit of the Lord, is the same 
as remission of sins after repent- 
ance. — That the Lord, in respect 
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to the Divine Humanity, is called 
the Son of God, and in respect to the 
Word, the Son of man.—That the Lord 
is the very God, from whom the Word is, 
and of whom it treats—That there is 
one God, and the Lord is that God.— 
That the Holy Spirit is the Divine Pro- 
ceeding from the Lord, and is the Lord 
himself-—T hat the doctrine of the Atha- 
nusian Creed is true, provided a Trinity 
of Person in the Lord be understood in 
place of a Trinity of Persons.—That a 
new Church is meant by New Jerusa- 
lem in the Apocalypse. 
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As all information to the Es- 
tablished Church, with regard to 
the number and activity of its re- 
solute antagonists, or its honorable 
rivals, must be naturally calculated 
to excite considerable interest, we 
shall be readily excused, if we as- 
sign a larger space to our abstract 
of this pamphlet, than its bulk or 
importance might otherwise de- 
mand. 

Dr. Haweis begins with a con- 
gratulation to the faithful upon the 
unexampled exertions which have 
been made in the present times, 
“to diffuse the knowledge of the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, at home and 
abroad ;” and afterwards proceeds 
to carry into effect the professions 
of his title page, with reference to 
the four quarters of the globe, and 
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the dispersed colonies of the Mis- 
sionaries. ‘In France, besides the 
Javsenist clergy, there are a number 
of protestants in the south; and 
although the body of the nation 
seems abandoned to profligacy, Dr. 
H. is confident that faithful men 
exert themselves, to the best of 
their power, “to preach and teach 
Jesus Christ from house to house.” 
In Holland, degraded as it is by the 
government of France, there are 
yet many of the faithful who cleave 
fast to the word of life. In Ger- 
many, there has been lately a great 
revival of the evangelical religion ; 
Bavaria and Austria have manifested 
aspirit of toleration; and-the Ger- 
man brethren have acknowledged 
their obligations to the British and 
Foreign ‘Bible Societies, for the 
supply of the seriptures. The 
Doctor bewails the diffusion of in- 
fidelity, and the efforts of its par- 
tisans ; “* but eveu these have done 
more to bring down the hig! looks 
of proud popery, than all the ef- 
forts of protestantism.” Tu Spain 
and Portugal, the Doctor does not 
know of any proselytes; but the 
effort has been made, and he lives 
on in hope. “A few gracious 
souls” are to be found at Sicily 
and Malta; and “a very lively lit- 
tle band” at Gibraltar. In Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Iccland, 
Greenland, and Lapland, “ the 
vital spark is not extinct;” and the 
evangelical agents are assiduous * to 
fan the feeble flame.” In Greece 
and the Archipelago, the prospect 
is rather unpromising; but in Rus- 
sia the author can espy a few 
germs which may be hereafter 1i- 
pened into the fruit of life. “ One 
branch of dissenters, the Roskal- 
niki, is saidto achere toa purer 
worship ;” the “ Moravian brethren 
at Surepta, and several German 
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colonists of the Lutheran churels 
settled on the Wolga,” have received 
encouragement ; and there is also 
a British mission at Karass under 
Mr. Brunton. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, are both in a 
very florishing state; and on the re- 
sources of the former, he remarks : 


The London Missionary Society 
alone hath fitiy missionaries at present 
in the service in various ‘parts of the 
globe, besides tlreir wives equally use- 
ful, and their families. The expenses 
of the present year have been 8536/., 
and far beyond their annual income, 
so that they have been obliged to sell 

1500/., 3 per cents. to disc harg e the 
chien made on them. What a call 
on the liberality of the religious pub- 
lic for renewed exertions! What is 

the silver and the gold compared to the 

scldenying jabors of these faithful 
confessors! What is all the wealth 
of both the Indies compared with the 
gain of one immortal soul from the 
heathen, Christ and glory! Where 
is your zeal and the sounding of your 
bowels, over the poor perishing hea- 
then? Are they restrained? God 
forbid. p. 16. 


“The Burman empire, and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, may 
expect shortly to hear and read the 
sacred oracles in their mother 
tongue ;” and “the Welch, the 
Trish, the Manks, have received the 
book of books in their own dialects.” 
In the Established Church, many of 
the clergy have embraced the Evan- 
gelical tenets; but without much 
favor from their superiors. 


“ Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis.” 


This, however, is of little conse- 
quence to the soldiers of the faith. 

“ They have labored and not 
fainted; aud so, we trust, will con- 
tinue to do,—hailing reproach and 
welcoming shame.” 
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Several bodies of dissenters, es- 
pecially the Methodists of the Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian persuasion, have 
formed unions together, in behalf 
of the word of truth. The Metho- 
dists, who follow Wesley, interpret 
the articles according to the Armi- 
nian scheme; those who adhere to 
Whitfield receive them according 
to the Calvinistic interpretation. 
The Wesleyan Methodists have 
been very successful in Ireland, 
America, and the West-India-Islands. 
The Calvinistic Methodists are di- 
vided into a greater number of sepa- 
rate congregations than the others. 
A great number, however, are dis- 
senters who are broken into differ- 
ent sects. 

The Independents are now far 
more numerous than the Presbyter- 
ians, The former are resolute Cal- 
vinists, and decidedly hostile to the 
Established Church, 


to its hierarchy, as Anti-Christian; 
and to its forms, as superstitious. As 
a body, they are men of exemplary 
conduct, and regarded by their adver- 
saries as rather too rigid in their mo- 
rals, and separation from the world. 
Their ministers are men of zeal and 
diligence; and their preaching, gene- 
rally, more doctrinal and studied, re- 
sembling the old Puritans. A large 
accession has been made to these of 
late from the Calvinistic Methodists ; 
many of whose animated teachers 
have heen chosen to preside over their 
old congregations, and have infused 
fresh life and vigor into them ;—while 
many new and large congregations, 
collected by the labours of men of 
Methodistical origin, have joined this 
denomination, and exceedingly in- 
creased the body of Independents. 
The newly-formed congregations are 
more lax in their terms of communion, 
and maintain a more enlarged inter- 
course in all their ministrauions with 
the Calvinistic brethren of all deno- 
minations;—-can wear a gown; and 
sometimes join in worship, without 


revolting against a surplice. Some 
VOL, I. NO. 
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well supported academies, for the in- 
struction of ministers, whose trustees 
select youth of approved piety, in 
order to give them an education suit- 
able for the ministry, have of late also 
greatly contributed to the enlarge- 
ment of their pale; as many, for se- 
veral years past, have gone forth from 
these seminaries able and zealous 
preachers of the gospel, and have 
drawn large congregations after then. 
pp- 22, 23. 


The Anti-pedo-haptists are of 
late considerably increased: 


They are divided, as some others, 
into two societies, called General and 
Particular Baptists: the first embra- 
cing the Arminian, the other the Cal- 
vinistic, system; but alike adhering 
to their favorite doctrine respecting 
baptism. The General Baptists are 
oe to a few congregations, and 
but little life of spiritual religion is 
left among them. The Particular 
Baptists have greatly enlarged their 
numbers; not perhaps so much from 
the world, by awakenings of con- 
science in new converts, as from the 
different congregations of Dissenters 
and Methodists. p. 23. 


The missionaries of the Particu- 
lar Baptists have distinguished them- 
selves in India by their general ac- 
tivity, and their progress in the lan- 
guages; but many of their preach- 
ers are illiterate. 


ASIA, 


The inhabitants of Asia are divi- 
ded into Pagan Idolaters, Mahome- 
tans, and Christians, chiefly of the 
Creek Church. Among the first 
may be reckoned the inhabitants of 
Japan, Corea, China, Tonquiff, Siam, 
the Burman empire, Thibet, Tar- 
tary, Hindoostan, and other coun- 
tries. Mahometanism is so exten- 
sively prevalent, that it would be 
difficult to enumerate all the coun- 
tries which are influenced by this 
religion. Dr. Haweis consigus the 


IV. SK 
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souls of all these poor people to the 
custody of Satan; and observes 
that even the Christianity of Asia 
is much degraded from the purity 
of its divine standard. 


Copts and Armenians, Nestorians 
and Eutychians, all appear sunk in 
the lowest depths of ignorance, super- 
stition, and immorality, destitute of 
the life and power of godliness. p. 27. 


A small body of Christians, be- 
longing to the Greek Church, sub- 
sists on the coast of Malabar, and 
has been visited by the missionaries. 


They bear the name of ‘ Christians 
of St. Thomas;’ and have subsisted in 
that country from the first ages of 
Christianity. Under the various go- 
vernments which have succeeded, 
Gentoo, Mahomedan, or Popish, they 
have been oppressed and persecuted ; 
but have resolutely adhered to the 
faith and ordinances of their own re- 
ligion, under bishops and_ pastors. 
They profess the same creeds as we 
do: the Apostles’, Nicene, and Atha- 
nasian. p. 28. 


They do not exceed 50 congre- 
gations. In the portion of Asia 
under the government of Russia, 
the author thinks that some “ fee- 
ble remains ” may be found of “ true 
Christianity ;” by which we are to 
understand, the Evangelical doc- 
trine. 

The Doctor praises the activity 
of the chaplains of the East India 
Company, and the general zeal of 
Great Britain for the propagation 
of the faith. The Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has 
sent many missionaries to India ; 
and the German brethren have 
formed many congregations of con- 
verted natives, Hindoos and Maho- 
metans. A Danish mission has long 
subsisted on the coast of Coroman- 
del. Their labors have not been 
interrupted by the surrender of 
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Tranquebar to the British Govern- 
ment: and they very cordially 
unite with their English brethren. 
A Moravian mission has been with- 
drawn, from the want of encou- 
ragement. They have been suc- 
ceeded by two other great mission- 
ary societies, from whom Dr. 
Haweis expects much. 

The Baptists have sent a mission 
to the East, which has been favor- 
ably received by the Danish Go- 
vernor at Serampore ; and another 
great society has sent its agents to 
Ceylon, Madura, Madras, the Nor- 
thern Circars, Surat, and Mysore. 


AFRICA. 


The northern part of Africa is wholly 
subject to the grand impostor: the 
Moors and Arabs of the desart are his 
bigoted disciples. A line drawn from 
the sources of the Niger to its junc- 
tion with the river of Egypt (if indeed 
it be not the same stream) will divide 


generally the Mahometan from the 
Pagan dominion. To the north, as 


far as the Mediterranean Sea, with the 
exception of several nations bordering 
on the Atlantic, who continue Hea- 
then, the rest are followers of the 
false prophet, with an abundant mix- 
ture of Pagan superstition. A greater 
extent of country in Africa is unex- 
plored than in any other part of the 
world; and much entirely desolate, 
destitute of water, with moving sands, 
like the waves of the sea. South of 
the Niger to the coast of the Eastern 
Ocean, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Straits of Babelmandel, the 
Abyssinian empire excepted, and a 
few nations on the sea-coast towards 
the east, where the Mahomedan de- 
lusion hath made many converts, the 
ae body of the people is in the 

eepest heathen ignorance and sa- 
vageness, and almost wild as the 
beasts, whose empire is yet unmo- 
lested by man. pp. 36, 37. 


The Copts, a slight remnant of 
the Greek church, are established in 
Egvpt; aud excepting Ceuta, “ not 
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a name of Christian is to be found 
from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The lately-instituted African Mis- 
sionary Society has “sent out se- 
veral faithful ministers ;” and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
joint efforts of the Dutch and 
London Missionary Societies, there 
are many florishing colonies of the 


faithful. 
AMERICA. 


On the continent of America, Spain 
first seized, and still occupies, far the 
reatest share. From Mexico to Cape 
forn, and round to the Rio Plata, she 
possesses an undivided empire over 
this immensity of coast; and from the 
Mississippi round the vast Bay of Mex- 
ico to the Caraccas, all is Spanish and 
Papistical. The vast islands which 
stretch through the Gulph of Mexico, 
Cuba, Domingo and Porto Rico, with 
many others, embrace the same reli- 
gion, and submit to the same govern- 
ment. 

The Portugueze have occupied the 
countries of Brazil and Paraguay ; in 
extent far short of Spanish dominion, 
but one with them in the same cor- 
rupt Christianity. The other nations 
of Europe have each endeavoured to 
fix themselves in different parts; and 
for the purpose of commerce, formed 
various settlements: the French at 
Cayenne, Canada, and in many of 
the Carribbee Islands; the Dutch at 
Fssequibo and Demarara, with Cura- 
coa; ithe Danes and Swedes occupied 
a few small islands; but the English 
have been the great settlers and con- 
querors of these; so that, though their 
colonies revolted, and are grown into 
a great people, they now possess Ca- 
nada and the whole country to the 
Northern Ocean, the great island of 
Newfoundland, and those in its vi- 
cinage, and during the present war 
have taken possession of all held 
by French, Dutch, or Danes. With 
their dominion, their religions as well 
as political institutions have been in- 
troduced. Thus three great bodies 
eccupy the eontinent and islands of 
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America; Heathens, Papists, and Pro- 
testants. 

The Heathen, denominated Indians, 
still possess immense tracts of coun- 
try in the interior, from the most 
southern extremity of Terra del 
Fuego, through Chili, Paraguay, and 
to the Carraccas. They subsist in 
the Isthmus of Darien, and on the 
coast of Honduras; and a multitude 
of Indian nations stretch from the 
Gulph of Mexico, and the Mississippi 
to the Northern Ocean. Though 
their population hath been diminished, 
and multitudes brought into the Ro- 
mish pale by the labors of her Mis- 
sionaries, an immense bedy continues 
in the grossest darkness of heathen- 
ism. pp. 48, 49. 

The extent of territory in North 
America, occupied by England, is still 
great, reaching from Hudson’s Bay, 
the most northern settlement, to La- 
brador, the two Canadas, New Bruns- 
wick and Acadia, with Newfoundland, 
and the islands in its vicinity: a re- 
gion vast but inhospitable, and thinly 
inhabited, valued chiefly for its fish, 
its timber, its furs, its corn, and oil 
from the inhabitants of the deep. In 
all places of her dominion the Protes- 
tant faith is maintained; and whilst 
the Catholics in Canada enjoy the free 
profession of their religious worship, 
men of all other denominations as 
well of the English establishment, are 
free to serve God accordimg to their 
consciences, and to promote the sal- 
vation of others, colonists or heathen, 
according to the measure of their 
knowledge and zeal. pp. 51, 52. 


The Moravians have established 
three or four settlements among 
the Esquimaux; and the London 
Missionary Society has sent agents 
to Canada, Montreal, and New- 
foundland. The Methodists and 
Moravians have also been on the 
alert in the West-India-Islands. 


In Antigua, St. Kitt’s, Jamaica, To- 
bago, Barbadoes, and other islands, 
many blessed congregations of black 
brethren have been collected under 
these men of God, of different deno- 
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minations, who have sought those 
whom no man cared for, In Berbice, 
Essequibo, Demarara, also on the 
southern continent of America, like 
efforts have been made among Ne- 
groes and Indians by the good Mo- 
ravians, Methodists, and some zealous 
laborers from the London Missionary 
Society; and the Reports encourage 
confidence, that the seed sown hath 
taken effectual root, and will bring 
forth fruit, thirty, sixty, and an hun- 
dred fold. p. 57. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
OcEAN. 


In Otaheite and Tongataboo, the 
progress of the missionaries has 
been impeded by various wars and 
disputes; but with respect to their 
exertions elsewhere, 


a variety of settlements have pro- 
gressively been formed at Sydney 
Cove, the Hawksberry, Paramatta, at 
Norfolk Island, and more lately at 
Port Dalrymple on Van Diemen’s 
Land; and every appearance pro- 
mises stability and inerease, though 
hitherto at a great expense to the 
mother country. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance attending this expedition, 
that the first chaplain of the colony, 
Mr. Johnson, who embarked with the 
first cargo of convicts, was a man of 
an excellent spirit, and a faithful mi- 
nister of the Son of God. His la- 
bors were indefatigable in the co- 
lony ; and when he returned to his 
native land, his successor, the worthy 
Mr. Marsden, laboured with equal 
zeal and diligence in his station, and 
endeavoured to make a crucified Jesus 
known to the vilest of mankind, as 
well as to others who equally needed 
the same Saviour. Returning with 
his family for a while to England, 
with a view to obtain fellow-workers 
for the increasing call, it pleased God 
to give him favor in the sight of the 
government; and never could a wiser 
and more politic (as well as Christian) 
step be net tang They allowed him to 
chuse associates in the ministry, and 
schoolmasters of his own mind and 
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principles,—so satisfied were our rulers 
with his conduct. With these he is 
returned to the station for which Pro- 
vidence and Grace seemed to have 
fitted him, and where a still greater 
blessing, I trust, will attend their mi- 
nistrations. pp. 59, 60. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the Preface to the larger Gram- 
mar, which is here entirely omitted, 
great stress was laid upon the neces- 
sity of regular parsing in order toa 
perfect understanding of any lan- 
guage. The most important requi- 
sites to this end are, a clear and just 
disposition of the verbs, and a com- 
plete syntax, or system of the rules of 
construction. 

The public are respectfully in- 
formed, that the Author has endea- 
voured to give a new and improved 
arrangement and conjugation of the 
verbs, together with an accurate 
syntax, and a correct manner of par- 
sing; such as, it is hoped, will lead 
to a thorough knowledge of the 
English Language, so far at least as 
propriety is concerned, which is the 
peculiar province of Grammar. 


The author’s plan for the conju- 
gation of verbs will impart some 
notion of the principles on which 
this work is executed ; 


. 


‘Tense is that variation of a verb 
with its auxiliaries, by which it is ' 


TENSE. 
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made to express the time’ and 
state of the action or condition signi- 
fied by it. 

There are six tenses, namely: 
Present Imperfect : as, I write. 

Past Imperfect : as, I wrote. 
Future Imperfect: as, I shall write. 
Present Perfect: as, 1 have written. 
Past Perfect: as, I had written. 
Future Perfect: as, I shali have 
written. 
NUMBER AND PERSON. 

The number and person of the verb 
in its conjugation are.every-where the 
same, as the number and person of 
the pronoun with which it is con- 
joined. 

REGULAR VERBS, 

Tur regular verbs form the past 
imperfect tense and the perfect parti- 
an both alike, in ed. The imper- 
fect participle is in all verbs invariably 
formed in ing. 

The regular verbs may all be refer- 
red to one or other of the two following 
examples, the latter of which ends in 
e€ mute. 


TENSES. PARTICIPLES. 

Present Past 

Imperf. Imperf. Imperf. Perfect. 
Paint, painted, painting, painted, 
Rule, ruled, ruling, ruled. 


IRREGULAR 
Irrecuiar verbs are such,as reject 
the regular termination, ed ; and form 
the past imperfect tense, and perfect 
participle, in some other way. 


VERBS. 
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They may all be reduced to the 
three following classes. 


Irregulars by contraction: as, 


Bleed, bled, bleeding, bled. 
Let, let, letting, _ let. 
Il. 


Irregulars in ght, changing the vowel 
or diphthong into au or ow: as, 
Teach, taught, teaching, taught. 
Bring, brought, bringing, brought. 


Il. 

Irregulars in en, which form the 
past imperfect tense by changing the 
vowel or diphthong of the present; 
and the perfect participle by adding 
the termination en, with the change 
also, in many, of the vowel or diph- 
thong: as, 


Forsake, forsook, forsaking, forsaken. 
Shear, shore, shearing, shorn. 


THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


Obs. As all the variations of num- 
ber and person, which belong to the 
English verb, lie within the compass 
of the two simple tenses of the princi- 
pal verb and its auxiliaries, namely, 
the present and the past impertect of 
the indicative mood, these tenses are 
here previously and distinctly conju- 
gated,? as follow. 

Simple Tenses of the Regular Verb, 
To Plant. 


Plant, planted, planting, planted.* 








* An action, which is signified by a verb, may be either doing or done, that is, in 
the language of Grammar, may be either imperfect or perfect; and the verb may 
express the same as taking place, either at present, or in time past, or in time to 
come. ‘These circumstances give occasion for twice three or six difierent tenses as 
above. 

* The practice here proposed will be found to be the best means of preventing or 
correcting the common errors of concord in speaking and writing English, as most 
of them happen in the use of the two simple tenses above specified ; the compound 
tenses admitting of no other inflections of termination, than what belong to the 
several auxiliaries, taken separately. 

Such expressions as, You was, for you were ; he do, for he does ; he dont, that is, 
he do not, for he docs not; thou who touch'd, for thou who touchedst, would rarely 
occur, were young persons properly exercised in conjugating verbs through the two 
tenses before mentioned. 

3 Because of the many irregular verbs, and because their irregularity occurs 
altogether in the past imperfect tense, and perfect participle, it will be proper to 
accustom children to decline each verb, in the manner above exemplified, before 
they begin to conjugate it. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
I plant, We piant, 
Thou piantest, Ye or you plant, 


He planteth, or he plants ; They plant. 


PAST IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
I planted, We planted, 


Ye or you planted, 


Thou plantedst, 
They planted. 


He planted ; 
Pp. 28-9. 


Obs. Having gone through all the 
varieties of inflection which belong to 
verbs in respect of number and person, 
it only remains to show in what man- 
ner the simple tenses of the auxiliary 
verbs, already conjugated, are to be 
united with the principal verb in order 
to complete its several moods and 
tenses,' and this the following ex- 
amples will sufficiently illustrate. 

p- 40. 
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Plato's Republic, Moore’s Utopia, 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters, the 
Novels of Voltaire, Marmontel, and 
Crebillon, the Gallantry of Chester- 


Lawrence’s Empire of the Nairs. 


field, the Pageantry of a German 
Court, and the Philosophy of a 
German University, have contribu- 
ted to the spirit of this book, which 
is cast in the epic mould of 'Telema- 
chus. 

The introductory Essay on the 


. Nair system was first published by’ 


Wieland in his German Mercury for 
1793, and the Romance appeared 
at Berlin in 1801 under the auspices 
of Schiller. 


The Hamburg Review 1801 says— 
“ This is a work perfectly original, 
and will in many respects make a 
new era in European culture. The 
customs of almost all nations and their 
opinions on love and marriage are 
detailed in this work, but not in the 
manner of Barthelemy’s Anacharsis, 
who relates his own travels; here a 
poetic necessity produces the most 
interesting materials, and unites them 
in 2 point of view, which affords the 
most multifarious delight.” 

The Gotha Review 1802—“ The 
Author adopts the principles of Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft, but his plan is more 
extensive and consistent. He accuses 
marriage of being a yoke for life; he 
speaks with severity, but with 
eloquence. The intention of this 
Romance is to show the possibility of 
2 nation attaining the highest civili- 
zation without marriage. We are far 
from blaming the Author for this 
paradox—we confess that his work 
contains much truth, and that his 
ideas merit attention: he possesses 
the talent of making all the inconve- 
niences, contradictions, and horrors of 
our institutions pass before our eyes— 
and enchains the attention by the 
abundance of events.” 

The Gottingen Review, March 1808 
—* If this work were a mere novel, we 
according to the practice of our review 
should not notice it at all, or at most 


should confine ourselves to a couple 


* The great ease and simplicity of this method of conjugating all verbs by means 
of the same auxiliaries will best appear by comparing it with the multiplicity of dif- 
ferent conjugations of the verbs in some other languages, particularly in the Latin 


and Greek. 
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of lines; but the ideas of the Author 
are truly cosmopolitical. Another cir- 
cumstance must interest a German 
public, it isan Englishman who writes 
in German. He has performed his 
literary achievement in a spirited and 
heroic manner. We have found 
nothing offensive in his principles. 
He seems to us to have given a new 
form to a part of the republic of Plato. 
We even think that the accomplish- 
ment of his ideas under certain cir- 
cumstances would not be impossible, 
and his picture of the unhappy conse- 
quences of our marriages but little 
exaggerated. 


The Nairs are the Nobility of the 
Malabar Coast, and affirm that they 
are the oldest in the world. They are 
mentioned in the most ancient writers 
of Indostan. It is the privilege of the 
Nair lady to choose and change her 
lover. When he visits her, he walks 
round the house, and strikes with his 
sabre on his buckler, as a signal of his 
approach. To announce his presence 
to any rival, he, # admitted, leaves a 
domestic with his arms in a kind of 
porch. The mother only has the 
charge of the chilqren ; end even the 
Samorrn and the other princes have 
no other heirs than the children of 
their sisters, that, having no family, 
they may be always ready to march 
against an enemy. When the ne- 
phews are of an age to bear arms, 
they follow their uncle. The name 
of a father is unknown to a Najr 
child; he speaks of the lovers of ‘his 
mother, and of his uncles, but never 
of his father. 


CONTENTS OF THE INTRODUCTION. 
The Nair system, the original system 
of mankind—the temper of mankind too 
variable to admit a lasting obligation— 
Lovers before marriage cannet know 
each other’s characters—Wedlock a par- 
tial yoke, less cruel to men than to 
women—Divorce among different na- 
tions—a marriage is a partnership, a 
divorce a partnership dissolved—halt the 
murders in every country would be 
prevented by a facility of divorce—po- 
pulation—where there were no wives, 
there would be no courtesans—while 
hymen is a monopolist love will continue 
a smuggier—advantages of successionin 
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the female line—partus sequitur ventrem 
—the chastest women among the higher 
classes — Cicesbeism — female chastity 
more prevalent in Great Britain than on 
the continent—advantageous or not— 
wherever the women are prudes, the men 
will be drunkards—Scotch marriage 
laws--occupations and duties of each 
sex—the males destined for active, the 
females for domestic life—W omen would 
not abuse their liberty.—If every woman 
might have a lover, she must be eminent- 
ly endowed either by nature or fortune 
who could find more than one lover— 
diiference between monastic and natural 
chastity —leave nature toitself: constancy, 
if natural, would subsist of itself—incon- 
stancy, ifnatural, could not be hurtfal— 
education of the two sexes proposed by 
Mrs. W olstonecraft. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Book—Walter de Grey is pre- 
sented by the Countess of Raldabar at 
the Court of the Samorin, the descen- 
dant of Samora or Semiramis—the 
bard sings the origin of the Empire 
founded by her—customs of the Court 
—Memoirs of Agalva, sister of the 
Emperor, who was absent in England. 

2. Calicut the capital of the Empire 
—advantages of the Nair system—the 
heroism and military power of a nation 
of bachelors—honors pai: to pregnancy 
—a testival established by Semiramis 
to secure female liberty—a public 
school. 

3. De Grey’s History—abuses of 
matrimony—seduction—interior of a 
convent—Roman_ superstition—papal 
certificates—English prudery—Moor- 
ish captivity—travels of a European 
man in Africa, and Asia—abuses of 
Polygamy. 

4. The Nair in England — the 
heart-broken courtesan — ill-sorted 
couples—a trial for adultery—bedlam 
—a husband arrested for his wife's 
debts—Agalva’s journal discovered. 

5. The Nairess in England—English 
Society—an abandoned wife—a tyrant 
husband—the innocent Incest. 

6. Cicesbeism at Rome—the gallery 
of the victims of prejudice—Emma de 
Grey at Bagdat, or the misery of the 
lower orders where polygamy prevails 
—Fandella or the depraved courtesan, 
victim of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage—horrors of prostitution. 
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7- European Woman at Calicut— 
Camilla’s history—manners of the 
Gypsies in Eng!and—the education of 
a young lady—a boys’ school—rude 
debauchery prevalent there—the first 
love of young Gentlemen in England 
—European courtship—advice to a 
bride—an English Aspasia. 

8. A Drama representing European 
manners acted on the Malabar Thea- 
tre—history of Fitz Allan the pupil of 
Chesterfield, illustrative of the con- 
trast between English and French 
gallantry—a family feast in Malabar. 

9. The grievances and desperation 
of a Bastard—Agalva’s daughter dis- 
covered—festivities at Calicut—expe- 
dition of the Nairs against the Maho- 
metans-—the grievances of a black 
Eunuch—intertor of an harem—abuses 
of polygamy. 

10. The travels of an englishman of 
quality on the continent—a German 
University—lrederic the Great offers 
an asylum to two British lovers who 
were prohibited trom marrying by the 
adultery bill—Tribunal of Chastity at 
Vienna under Maria Theresa—cices- 
beism at Florence—the necessity of a 
Divorce though the parties may be 
prevented by delicacy from stating their 
grievances, exemplitied in the history 
of anEnglish Jady married to an infa- 
mous character a trial before the 
house of Peers, similar to the Berkeley 
cause—Petersburg under Catherine 
II.—the soul-sellers in Ho!land—Ship 
wreck on the Malabar coast. 

11. The Travels of an European 
woman through Mahometan countries; 
or the suffermgs of Emma de Grey 
in Morocco, in Egypt, in Syria at 
Bagdat, at Ispahan and at Candalhar. 

12. Description of Mahomet’s Para- 
dise and Hell—a Persian renounces 
Mahomefunism and acknowledges the 
equality of the sexes—the diet of 
Princes—the Artifices of a Sultana 
confined in a harem—the prerogative 
of the Princesses of the blood of 
Semiramis—Agualva, the heroine of 
the Romance, about whose existence 
the reader had been kept in suspense, 
though traces of her had been dis- 
covered in every country, appears for 
the first time on the scene, and loads 
her deliverer, Walter de Grey, with 


titles and honors, to descend to the 
children of his sister Emma. 


The Author considers the Nair 
system rather as favorable to ambi- 
tion than to pleasure. Like a true 
knight of Malta, he regards celibacy 
as the chief source of glory: hence 
his hero is not represented as a 
voluptuary, but as a candidate for 
fame, in whose opinion wedlock 
was not so much the tomb of love 
as of ambition, and when the sun of 
honor shone in his eyes, the lamp 
of pleasure was a mere taper by 
day-light. 

We need not give specimens of the 
Author's style, as his other works 
have been long before the public. 
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Much has lately been done by 
the zeal and knowledge of many 
Christians in this Country, to accele- 
rate the promised period, when the 
Earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the Sea; and when the Lord will 
return and gather his ancient people 
Siom all the nations whither he 
hath scattered them; and all shall 
become one fold under one shep- 
herd, Jesus Christ. 
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Of the preachers, who have sig- 
nalised themselves on this occasion, 
none has greater claim to public 
gratitude than Mr. Marsh. From 
Romans xt. v. 9. he, in this Sermon, 
examines the rejection of the 
Jews, the call of the Gentiles, and 
the union of both under one head, 
forming that great mystery of God, 
which will be finished in its season ; 
and in order to view it in its just 
light, he considers it as foretold by 
the Prophets, as illustrated by the 
Apostle, and as confirmed by actual 
experience. 

We quote the following para- 
graph, both as containing a curious 
fact, and as exhibiting a proof of 
the Preacher’s extensive range of 
Christian beneficence. 


By the same infallible proof of past 
experience we see the union of Jew 
and Gentile under one Head. This 
was partially accomplished in the first 
Churches of the Christians, when 
there was no difference placed between 
them. And the same blessed union 
has to this day continued, when any 
of the unhappy race of Judah have 
been converted to the faith of Christ. 
Its complete fulfilment cannot be 
within the reach of present experience, 
because it yet remains to be accom- 
me but very great preparations 
1ave been made towards it. In 1650 
a grand Council was held in Hungary, 
in which the important question was 
to be debated,—whether the Messiah 
was come? Three hundred of their 
most learned Rabbies and a vast mul- 
titude of Jews assembled, many pro- 
fessed to believe that he was come. 
They felt a conviction that those great 
disasters, with which Feats 
continued to chastise them during 
such a series of centuries, could not 
be for idolatry; because their nation 
had preserved itself from that evil 
from their captivity in Babylon to the 
resent hour. Their miseries there- 
ore must arise from another source. 
The Pharisees however, who overruled 
the assembly, objected to our Lord, 
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that he appeared in a low and despised 
state. But a Rabbi, named Abraham, 
strenuously insisted on his miracles. 
They answered, he wrought them by 
magic. The Congress lasted six 
days; when, alas! some Ecclesiastics, 
sent from Rome, presented them- 
selves, and began to extol the worship, 
ceremonies, and authority of that 
Church. This occasioned a strange 
uproar and an universal cry—No in- 
tercession of saints—No worship of 
images—No prayers to the virgin— 
and thus the assembly was dismissed. 
Some of the Jewish doctors owned 
themselves not a little shaken by what 
had passed, and expressed a desire to 
converse with some Protestant Di- 
vines: but the presence of so many 
Monks deterred them, and made them 
fear some tragical conclusion to their 
meeting. It was not however without 
its fruits. In our age they have been 
assembled in a neighbouring nation 
for political purposes. Still the most 
High may have permitted this with 
reference to their future restoration. 
But I speak not of these preparations, 
but of those before your eyes. The 
weapons used by the Protestant 
Churches are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds. The exertions of the 
venerable Societies for promoting 
Christian knowledge, and for propa- 
gating the gospel—of the Moravian 
brethren in Greenland—of the Edin- 
burgh mission among the Tartars—of 
the Baptists in the East—and of the 
Wesleyans in the West—of the Church 
of England Society for missions to 
Africa—of this Society to convert the 
Jews—and of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to enlighten the world— 
the zeal displayed to cultivate each a 
articular vineyard, as well as to 
impart fruitfulness to the whole—and 
the union and the love which subsist 
among Christians—these, these are 
indications of the approach of that 
glorious period, when anti-chrisfian 
principles shall be banished from the 
earth, and every stumbling block be 
remeved from the house of Israel, and 
all former revivals of religion be 
eclipsed; “ when the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sum, 


IV. 31 
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and the light of the sun seven-fold, as 
the light of seven days,” and not a 
few nations only, but alt the nations 
of the earth shall call our Messiah 
blessed. May the hope of being 
instrumental in promoting this unt- 
versal good quicken in all of us amore 
enlarged love and zeal ! pp- 14-6. 


———— 


HISTORY 
OF 
THE WALDENSES 


CONNECTED WITH 
A SKETCH 


OF THE 
. CHRISTIAN CHURCH! 
FROM 
The birth of Christ to the Eighteenth 
Century. 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 
Avenge, © Lord, thy 
bones 
Lie seatter’d on the Alpine moyntains cold ; 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fatners worshipp'd stocks and 

stones, 

Forget not; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their antient fold 
Siain by the bloody Piemontese that roll’! 

Mother withinfant down the rocks. Their 

Moaus 
‘The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven, Thew martyr’d blood aud ashes sow 
O'er all the [talisn fields, where sull doih 

sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, wno having learn’d thy way, 

Early may Gy the Babylonian woe. 

Sonnet dy Milton, on the Massucre 
of the Waidenses, 1055. 


staughter’d saints, whose 
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Pr. 


The author expresses himself 
thus, at the conclusion of his Pre- 
face: 


If the present voiume contains any 
thing of surficient interest to give it a 
temporary buoyalicy upon the ocean 
of public opinion, and prevent its 
rapid transition into the gulph of 
oblivion—that insatiable vortex which 
has already swallowed up myriads of 
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much more important publications, 
the author would persuade himself it 
must be those excellent letters of our 
immortal poet Milton, which, in the 
capacity of Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well, he wrote to the protestant prin- 
ees upon the Continent, pleading the 
cause of the poor, afflicted, and gross- 
ly injured Waldenses. It is a mortify- 
ing reflection, that these interesting 
letters should now be almost forgotten 
as the compositions of our great poet. 
How comes it to pass, that while 
Milton’s Defence of the People of 
England is familiar to every one, 
nobody ever speaks of his Detence of 
the Waldenses? It will be difficult to 
assign a more plausible reason for 
this, than the unpopularity of the 
subject. ‘Fhe Waldenses were “ @ 
poor and afflicted people,” the subjects 
of a kingdom that is not of this world, 
and they were treated by their adver- 
saries as the filth of the world and 
oifscouring of ali things. But Milton 
understood their character, and he 
duly appreciated it. He saw in them 
his brethren in Christ ; their distresses 
not only reached his ears, but they 
roused all the sensibilities of his soul ; 
he participated in all their sorrows, 
and his letters in their behalf do as 
much honor to the benevolence of his 
heart as his immortal poem of Para- 
dise Lost does to the sublimity of his 
genius. It has been too much the 
fashion amongst a certain class of 
writers to inveigh against the malig- 
nity and moral character of Milton, 
but have we not a right to ask his 
revilers, before they take such free- 
doms with his fair tame, at least not 
to be unjust to his virtues ! 

Tlad my limits allowed it, I should 
gladly have inserted, by way of 
appendix to this volume, the originals 
of all the letters which Milton wrote 
on this occasion, partly for the satis- 
tuction of those who, from the inte- 
rest which they feel in the subject, 
might wish to preserve them along with 
the other documents relating to the 
Ilistory of the Waldenses, and partly 
because no translation can be expec- 
ted to do justice to the elegance of 
Milton’s Latin composition; for in 
the preseut instance all that the rea- 
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der must expect, is to have the mean- 
ing faithfully given. But having 
extended the volume to more than a 
hundred pages beyond what I was 
pledged to with my subscribers, I 
could not, without injustice to myself, 


or violating my engagements with 
pp- X—xil. > 


them, extend it further. 


The first part of the work is 
assigned to a general history of the 
Christian Church for the first ten 
Centuries; in which Mr. Jones 
makes frequent references to Gib- 
bon. We then meet with an 
account of the origin and creed of 
the Waldenses : 


A view of the doctrinal sentiments and 
religious practices of the Waldenses, 
* collected from their own writings. 


Tava, in the former section, laid 
before the reader the sentiments im- 
puted to the Waldenses by three of 
their avowed adversaries, there can 
be no reasonable objection to our now 
permitting them to make their own 
apology. Their historian, John Paul 
Perrin, in his “ Histoire des Vaudois,” 
published at Geneva in 1619, has 
furnished us with two of their “ Con- 
fessions of faith,” of which the follow- 
ing are faithful translations. Sir 
Samuel Morland has fixed the date of 
the first of them in the year 1120." 


JHE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE 
WALDENSES. — 


1. We believe and firmly maintain 
all that is contained in the. twelve 
articles of the symbol, commonly 
called the apostles’ creed, and we 
regard as heretical whatever is incon- 
sistent with the said twelve articles. 

2. We believe that there is one 
God,—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

$. We acknowledge dor sacred 
canonical scriptures the books of the 
holy Bible. (Here follows the title of 
each, exactly conformable to our 
received canon, but which it is deem- 
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ed, on that account, quite unnecessary 
to particularize.) 

4. The books-above mentioned teach 
us—That there is ox Gop, almighty, 
unbounded in wisdom, and infinite in 

oodness, and who, in his goodness, 
“* made all things. For he created 
Adam after his own image and like- 
ness. But through the enmity of the 
devil and his own disobedience, Adam 
fell, sin entered into the world, and 
we became transgressors in and by 
Adam. 

5. That Christ had been promised to 
the fathers who received the law, to 
the end that, knowing their sin by 
the law, and their unrighteousness, 
and insufficiency, they might desire 
the coming of Christ to make satisfac- 
tion for their sins, and to accomplish 
the law by himself. 

6. That at the time appointed of 
the Father, Christ was born—a time 
when iniquity every where abounded, 
to make it manifest that it was not 
for the sake of any good in ourselves, 
for all were sinners, but that He, who 
is true, might display his grace and 
mercy towards us. 

7. That Christ is.our tife, and truth, 
and peace, and rightcousness—our 
shepherd and advocate, our sacrifice 
and priest, who died for the salvation 
of all who should believe, and rose 
again for our justification. 

8. And we also firmly believe, that 
there is no other mediator, or advo- 
cate with God the Father, but Jesus 
Christ. And as to the virgin Mary, 
she was holy, humble, and full of 
grace; and this we also believe con- 
cerning all other saints, namely, that 
they are waiting in heaven for the 
resurrection of their bodies at the day 
of judgment. 

9. We also believe, that, after this 
life, there are but two places—one for 
those that are saved, the other for the 
damned, which [two] we call paradise 
and hell, wholly denying that imagi- 
nary purgatory of antichrist, invented 
in Opposition to the truth. 

10. Moreover, we have ever regar- 
ded all the inventions of men (in the 


* Morland’s History of the Churches of Piedmont, p. 30. 
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affairs of religion) as an unspeakable 
abomination ad God; such as the 
festival days and vigils of saints, and 
what is called haly-water, the abstain- 
ing from flesh on certain days, and 
such like things, but above all, the 
masses. 

11. We hold in abhorrence all 
human inventions as proceeding from 
antichrist, which produce distress,’ 
and are prejudicial to the liberty of 
the mind. 

12. We consider the sacraments as 
signs of holy things, or as the visible 
emblems of invisible blessings. We 
regard it as proper and even necessary 
that believers use these symbols or 
visible forms when it can be done. 
Notwithstanding which, we maintain 
that believers may be saved without 
these signs, when they have neither 
place nor opportunity of observing 
them. 

13. We acknowledge no sacraments 
{as of divine appointment) but bup- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. 

14. We honor ihe secular powers, 
with subjection, obedience, prompti- 
tude, and payment.” 


ANOTIIER CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE 
WALDENSES. 


[Extracted from Charles du Moulin, but 
without date.] 


1. We believe that there is but one 
God, who is a Spirit—the Creator of 
all things—the Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us 
all; who is to be worslnpped in spirit 
and in truth—upon whom we are 
continually dependent, and to whom 
we ascribe praise for our lile, food, 
raiment, health, sickness, prosperity 
and adversity. We love him as the 
source of all goodness ; and reverence 
him as that sublime being, who 
searches the reins and trieth the 
hearts of the children of men. 

2. We believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son and image of the Father— 
that 1x Hu all the fulness of the 
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Godhead dwells, and that py Hr 
alone we know the Father. He is 
our Mediator and Advocate; nor is 
there any other name given under 
heaven by which we can be saved, 
In ms name alone we call upon the 
Father, using no other prayers than 


“those contained in the holy scriptures, 


or such as are in substance agreeable 
thereunto. 

3. We believe in the Holy Spirit as 
the Comforter, proceeding from the 
Father, and from the Son; by whose 
inspiration we are taught to pray; 
being by him renewed in the spirit of 
our minds; who creates us anew unto 
good works, and from whom we 
receive the knowledge of the truth. 

4. We believe that there is one holy 
church comprising the whole assem-~- 
bly of the elect and faithful, that have 
existed from the beginning of the 
world, or that shall be to the end 
thereof. Of this church the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the head—it is govern- 
ed by his word and guided ‘by the 
Holy Spirit. Inthechurch it behoves 
all Christians to have fellowship. 
For her he [Christ] prays incessantly, 
and his prayer for it is most accepta- 
ble to God, without which indeed 
there could be no salvation. 

5. We hold that the ministers of 
the church ought to be unblameable 
both in life and doctrine, and if found 
otherwise, that they ought to be 
deposed from their office, and others 
substituted in their stead: and that 
no person ought to presume to take 
that honor unto himself, but he who 
is called of God as was Aaron—that 
the duties of such are to feed the flock 
of God, not for filthy lucre’s sake, or 
as having dominion over God’s heri- 
tage, but as being examples to the 
flock, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in faith, and in chastity. 

6. We acknowledge that kings, 
princes, and governors are the appoint- 
ed and established ministers of God 
whom we are bound to obey [in all 
lawful and civil concerns.] For they 
bear the sword for the defence of the 


 Alluding probably to the yoluntary penances and mortifications imposed by the 
Catholics on themselves. 
+ Perrin, Hist, des Vaudais, chap. xii, 
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innocent, and the punishment of evil 
doers, for which reason we are bound 
to honor and paythem tribute. From 
this power and authority, no man can 
exempt himself, as is manifest from 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who voluntarily paid tribute, not 
taking upon himself any jurisdiction 
of temporal power. 

7. We believe that in the ordinance 
of baptism the water is the visible and 
external sign, which represents to us 
that which by virtue of God’s invisible 
operation, is within us—namely, the 
renovation of our minds, and the 
mortification of our members through 
{the faith of] Jesus Christ. And by 
this ordinance, we are received into 
the holy congregation of God’s people, 
previously ——s and declaring 
our faith and change of life. 

8. We hold that the Lord’s supper 
is a commemoration of, and Pom: nd 
giving for, the benefits which we have 
received by his sufferings and death— 
and that it is to be received in faith 
and love—examining ourselves, that 
so we may eat of that bread and drink 
of that cup, as it is written in the holy 
scripture. 

9. We maintain that marriage was 
instituted of God—that it is holy and 
honorable, and ought to be forbidden 
to none, provided there be no obs- 
tacle from the divine word. 

10. We contend that all those in 
whom the fear of God dwells, will 
thereby be led to please him, and to 


abound in the good works [of the 
ospel] which God hath before or- 
ained that we should walk in them— 


which are love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, gentleness, sobrie- 
ty, and the other good works enforced 
in the holy scriptures. 

11. On the other hand, we confess 
that we consider it to be our duty to 
beware of false teachers, whose object 
is to divert the minds of men from the 
true worship of God, and to lead them 
to place their confidence in the crea- 
tures, as well as to depart from the 
good works of the gospel, and to 
regard the inventions of men. 
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12. We take the Old and the New 
Testament for the rule of our life, 
and we agree with the general confes- 
sion of faith contained in [what is 
usually termed] the apostle’s creed. + 
pp- 365-9. 


The Waldenses were subjected 
to a variety of persecutions; and 
the barbarities inflicted on them in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the dominions of the Duke 
of Savoy, occasioned the interference 
of Oliver Cromwell in their favor ; 
not only with the Duke, but the 
other European powers: ‘The par- 
ticulars relative to the application, 
and many other circumstances that 
we are compelled to omit, will be 
found at the end of the volume. 
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The Author explains the object 
of his work in these terms : 


The whole host of critics will be 
placed, | know, in hostile array against 
these pages; nor can I say that I 
expect to bring over a single author 
to any novel interpretation. Those, 
who, wisely or fortunately, have em- 
braced no decided opinion of their 
own or others, may be the only per- 
sons to give me attention. The no- 
velty and boldness of these ideas will 
for a while infallibly offend the majo- 
rity among them, perhaps the critics, 
those mighty men, who by their pos- 
session of the public ear can do much 
either for or against the speedy cir- 
culation of my opinions. I am how- 
ever convinced, that independently of 
any man or all men, these inteypre- 
tations must eventually succeed. 
Events hastening towards us will, | 
presume, befriend them. Sooner or 


Jater (and having done all in my 
power, I have little or no anxiety res- 
pecting the time) they may attract 
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no small share of national attention. 
If my interpretations be generally 
correct, and if we be ever to under- 
stand the prophecies, these pages 
must in my opinion succeed. 

It will be perceived from the fore- 
going extract that, whether it bea 
merit or demerit, this work upon 
the prophecies lays claim to strict 
originality ; and is, moreover, pre- 
sumed by the author to be of much 
importance. 

To give within our limits a full 
analysis of this work is what we 
cannot do: we cau only exhibit the 
striking outlines. Most works may 
the most easily be characterized, by 
exhibiting their peculiarities, be- 
cause on the grounds and generali- 
ties of most subjects, we have at- 
tained some certainty. But the sub- 
ject before us does not seem to have 
been hitherto understood by any 
means fully or generally. The 
work before us abounds in every 
page with new matter and new 
speculations : almost every word of 
one part of the Apocalypse is con- 
sidered: it is an analysis in itself 
and can scarcely be analysed. 

One grand point meets us and is 
discussed in the outset. There is 
a full and anxious attempt to estab- 
lish the assertion that as far as ful- 
filled prophecy may be interpreted 
with decisive certainty on symbo- 
lical principles, almost so far may 
unfulfilled ; and that ‘‘ the contrary 
maxim, derogating from the ho- 
nor of the Christian prophecies, af- 
fords a fair handle to the taunting 
observation of the infidel, that it 
must excite some little suspicion 
when so much is said to be seen in 
the prophecies after their fulfilment, 
and nothing at all before. If pro- 
phecy be only to be interpreted by 
history, we must forgive the hint 
of the sceptic that history is some- 
times interpreted by prophecy.” 
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We remember that Bishop Sher- 
lock, in his discourses upon pre- 
phecy shows that a figurative pro- 
phecy, is but little more clear after 
its fulfilmeut than before. 

But the grand source whence flow 
the peculiarities of this work is, the 
fortified assertion, that if in any 
prophetical painting part be strictly 
symbolical, as in Daniel and St. 
Joho, all must be symbolical ; that 
the prophetical paintings are pic- 
tures in miniature, offered to our 
inspection; and that it is therefore 
aun absurdity to conceive one figure 
in the piece can be symbolical, 
while another is not so. Supposing 
the two witnesses, for instance, in- 
dividual men, such as Luther and 
Calvin, in contest with the symbo- 
lical beast, the result is, that the 
miniature beast in the prophetieal 
painting slays the giant witnesses. 
‘The strict preservation of the unity 
of symbols, when followed in all 
circumstances, in small and in great, 
is found to open a field of interpre- 
tation hitherto unattempted. 

Another path by which Mr. 
Thruston has left all his predeces- 
sors, is by the severest strictness of 
translation ; he rejects, as in many 
cases utterly destructive of the enig- 
matical sense, most of the italic ex- 
planatory insertions in our autho- 
rised versions ; and observing that 
the very turn of a sentence may 
make or unmake an empire, he 
forms, with a constant regard te 
the authority of Griesbach’s text, 
an entirely new translation, wherein 
even the English idiom may be 
said to be carelessly sacrificed to 
the Greek. Yet by these measures 
new and munsuspected senses are 
constantly, elicited, and novel in- 
terpretations are consequent of 
course upon the new constructions 
of the text. 

The geand aim of the work is 
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to verify its questionable title, and 
to prove from Revelation, that the 
Church of England is destined to 
lose its name in the glorious title of 
the Catholic Church of the World, 
and we can have uo hesitation in 
saying that the arguments demand 
an attention proportionate to the 
inexpressible interest of the subject. 

To recapitulate all the arguments 
by which this very seducing theory 
is supported, would be to write the 
book again ; for almost every page 
has a direct and anxious regard to 
the subject. Tae Lirr_e Book 
is presumed to be the History of 
the Church of England, of that 
great Eye of the Reformation, as 
it has been termed, the Hand, the 
Ark, the Bulwark of the Refor- 
mation, the last best hope of reli- 
gion, the second and the better 
Israel of God. In almost every 
chapter, therefore, of the Apoca- 
lypse, after the ninth, England, or 
rather the Church of the Reforma- 
tion in England is on this writer's 
theory conspicuous. We have 
never seen any thousand pages in 
which we could so often have 
counted the word England ; though 
our rival on the other side of the 
channel comes in for a fair share 
of notice. If the one country be 
continually exhibited as supporting 
one character and for one destiny, 
a lamentable contrast is continually 
exhibited in another, in terms as 
strong as the cited sentiments from 
the lips, we remember, of Mr. 
Perceval. 


If our enemy be raised up by Pro- 
vidence for any great end to be ac- 
complished by the mischief he has 
done or will do, we may also be 
chosen instruments in the hand of 
Providence, to raise up some great 
food out of the evils of his injustice. 
fhis progress have been extraordi- 
nary, the resistance which this coun- 


try has made to that progress, is no 
less extraordinary. If he be to_pos- 
sess the dominion by land, we have 
secured the dominion by sea; and if 
there be views of apprehension in the 
eminence to which he has attained, 
there are also views of consolations’ 
in the glorious stand which we have 
made for the independence (and he 
might have added, for the religion) 
of the world. 


The Author, however, may speak 
for himself; and he will thus inci- 
dentally exhibit the bent of his own 
sentiments on many disputed points 
of religion. : 


My great aim has been to prove 
that many of the mystic characters 
of the Revelation can only be re- 
ferred to the pure Apostolic Church 
in England. We may and must re- 
gret that she is almost solitary in her 
purity; but such regret may be tem- 
pered not only with the warmest sen- 
timents of grateful adoration, but 
with the confident hope that ‘ the ga- 
thering of the nations’ is at hand. \ e 
may indeed require little less than a 
miracle to reunite those who profess 
and call themselves Christians, in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of 
peace, in the one body, the one faith, 
and the one baptism; but this little 
less than a miracle may be afforded 
to the world. The honest prejudices 
of education, strong as they have 
hitherto been found, may fall before 
the evidence of fulfilled prophecy. If 
this glorious destiny Le indeed to 
England’s Church, if, not unforeseen 
nor unexpected, these promises be 
fulfilled upon England, if such record~ 
ed foresight and deciared expectation 
on England’s part, set the seal of ccr- 
tainty on the pages of the interpreta- 
tion, I dare not deem it less than a 
miracle, nor dare I expect less glo- 
rious results. To the articles of our 
National Church the hand of God 
himself will be shown to have sub- 
scribed, and who then will gainsay or 
resist? The discipline and doctrine 
of the Church of England will have 
received the divine sanction, and be 
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made the foundation of the Church 
of the world, the bond of religious 
communion among ali nations. 


* Nullus fuit unquam tam abso- 
lutus .artifex, in cujus opere non 
aliquid deprehendi, quod melius 
reddi possit.” Few worksare with- 
out -their merits, and all have their 
demerits ; and in such a character 
of mind, as Mr. Thruston has exhi- 
bited, there is at least a liability 
to extravagance of supposition, and 
an inclination to inroads too daring 
on the regions of imagination. ‘The 
fairest view of the extremes of the 
good and evil to be found in this 
work may be taken from the bold 
attempt to lead us to the 366,000th 
year of the world! We cannot 
afford space for the insertion of his 
diffusive arguments upon this 
point, and we would not omit his 
characteristic reflections. 


But here let us close this head. I 
apprehend that though we may startle 
at the sound, the world has long ere 
this, seen its 360,000 revolving years; 
yet seems there hitherto no prospect 
of the termination. 


Beyond is all abyss, 
Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. 


Of the day and hour indeed of judg- 
ment knoweth no man; but we may 
still know that day to be distant, and 
I cannot withdraw from the immen- 
sity of these ideas. If any of the 
apocalyptic periods be calculated in 
the prophetical sense, and it is most 
obvious, that every other must be so, 
it is impossible to refuse the conclu- 
sion that these thousand prophetical 
years are a thousand times three hun- 
dred and sixty years of immutable 
blessedness and purity. To-day the 
moral world is, as it were, an earth 
but yesterday called out of chaos: it 
is without form and void and dark: 
the Spirit of God has scarcely yet 
moved on the face of the waters: the 
elements are yet striving with each 
other in tumultuous agitation; and 
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God has not hitherto charged them 
to he still. “The Christian dispen- 


. tion,” says Dr. Paley, “ nay, the world 


itself may be in its infancy. A more 
perfect display of the power of Christ 
and his religion may be-in reserve ; 
and the ages, which it may endure 
after the obstacles and impediments 
to its reception are removed, may be 
beyond comparison longer than those 
which we have seen, in which it has 
been struggling with great difficulties 
and most especially with ignorance 
and prejudice.” How many infidel 
objections fall before the stupendous 


_ consideration, that these six thousand 


years of weakness and of pain are 
but the brief moments introductory 
of ages on ages of earthly blessedness 
and perfection ! 


“ Enough for us to know, that this dark 

state [pursuits, 
“In wayward passions lost and vain 
“This Inrancy oF Berne shail not 


prove 
“ The final issue of the works of God. 
mson’s Summer. 


There are objects too stupendous 
for the eye to comprehend their mag- 
nitude or dimensions; and thus is 
the idea of absolute eternity scarcely 
tangible by the human mind; but 
how grand, how sublime the prospect. 
of a numbered half a million years, 
and how do these six thousand that 
we have past vanish, even before an 
angel's ken, into an undiscernible 
speck. Long, long after all human 
records of these the earth’s infant days 
have perished in the gulph of time, 
ages of ages after the very names of 
the mightiest empires of these truly 
primitive times are utterly Jost from 
human knowledge, the whole Book 
of God from Genesis to this chapter 
of the Apocalypse willbe one Genesis 
to the Millenarian world: thus Reve- 
lation, which is dark prophecy to us, 
will be to them the most invaluable 
historical record of antiquity almost 
beyond conception or credibility. 


The foregoing extracts will have 
furnished the fairest specimens of 
the style of Mr. Thrustou’s conclu- 
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sions and reflections. An instance 
of his argumentative manner we now 
subjoin in conclusion. 


The time of the demolition of the 
image (of Nebuchadnezzar) cannot on 
any calculation be far distant; and 
where now is any pure kingdom, 
within, or even without, the limits 
of the Old Roman empire, England ex- 
cepted. Where is the stone, however 
insignificant, which was for a time to 
co-exist with the Image, and which 
can become the Mountain? Where 
are there a people of saints, for they 
must have already appeared? Where 
are these to receive the extension of 
their kingdom? As a conscientious 
member of our national, pure, aposto- 
lical church, I must reply “ Here, 
here only in Protestant England.” This 
~~ society, already at least identi- 

ed with, the son of the second 
psalm, with the distinguished servant 
of the second chapter, with the wit- 
nesses of the eleventh, with the man- 
like Son and the pure angelic host of 
the twelfth, with the Son of Man of 
the fourteenth, with the Word of God 
of the nineteenth, with the stone, 
and the Son of Man with Daniel (and 
it might be identified, even with other 
symbols, past and future) this pure na- 
tion and church of England is safe and 
must be trinmphant. Each of these 
symbols is in some of its circum- 
stances expressive of universal and 
everlasting dominion. The univer- 
sality in connexion with the perpe- 
tuity of their dominion identity all. 
It is plainly impossible that distinct 
contemporary potentates should each 
have universal dominion; and con- 
temporary these must become at 
some time, because there is no end 
of the dominion of any. These sym- 
bols, therefore, must all have one 
great antitype. Each, moreover, may, 
separately, and individually, be shown 
to correspond with the character and 
history of England. This might 
mutation in the state of the world, 
must, moreover, be at hand. We 
have the seed of the majestic tree 
which shall overshadow the whole 
earth. We have the fountain whence 


shall flow the knowledge of the Lord 
to cover the earth as the waters the 
sea. 


Our readers may now be quali- 
fied to form a just idea of what 
may be expected from these vo- 
lumes, and what the work is, as a 
composition. As the subject is 
treated with extraordinary close- 
ness and minuteness, from sentences 
even to words, it cannot be expect- 
ed that we should agree with the 
author in every particular ; and in 
a work of so much research, it 
would be strange if there were not 
observations of some value, and a 
great mass of matter collected. At 
the same time, in so multifarious a 
work and intricate a subject, we do 
not conceive it a severe censure 
to say, that we apprehend there 
are some ideas which will not ge- 
nerally be received, and which the 
author himself will probably’ see 
reason to retract. 

The volumes are very hand- 
somely printed, and moderately 
charged. We have the advantage 
of a copious and clear index ; and 
the typographical errors which we 
have noted are few and insignifi- 
cant.—It is rather singular that 
Mayer, and Burton, and Bright- 
man should have each concluded 
his work in almost the same words 
as the Author of England, Safe and 
Triumphant. 
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LONDON: 


Cadell, 1812. Pr. ds. 


These Letters were published, and 
are now continued, in a Morning 
Paper. They are the work of no 
vulgar pen. The author is said to 
have lately returned from India, 
and to be now in Parliament. Who- 
ever he may be, he is evidently a 
warm partizan of Lord Wellesley. 
Of that noble statesman he says, 


Spain and Portugal were lost but for 
his counsels :—they are again (notwith- 
standing the wonders of Lord Welling- 
ton’s genius) in jeopardy since his re- 
treat from power, and will find safety 
only in his return. The Portuguese 
army, nominally 54,000 men, would, 
under him, have mustered its stipulated 
complement,—and been sustained by 
an efficient Commissariat,—instead of 
being reduced as at present to little 
more than 20,000 fit for service, in the 
gross—irregularly fed, and imperfectly 
supplied. 

The preservation of Sicily is his ex- 
clusive work—forced through the mud- 
dy obstructions interposed by Mr. 
Perceval and his special pleading 
junta. By him were those orders 
issued to Lord William Bentinck—by 
him were those vigorous measures 
completed, which by setting at liberty 
the Sicilian army, enabled Lord Liver- 
pool, in his notable correspondence of 
Jast May, to turn against their very 
author and creator, those increased 
means of hostility in the Peninsula, 
which had arisen “ since Lord Welles- 
ley’s resignation !” By him would the 
whole Sicilian force have been landed 
in Catalonia ere the middle of July, so 
as to intercept the return of Suchet to 
France, and to save Lord Wellington 
the bitterest disappointments. 


By Lord Wellesley, most assuredly, 
would the disgrace and calamity of the 
Walcheren expedition have been spared 
to an indignant people;—loudly and 
incessantly, it is well understood, had 
his Lordship described it as the most 
ruinous project that ever was attempt- 
ed, in such a manner, and at such a 
time. 

Under his counsels, if attended with 
their proper weight, would peace and 
happiness have reigned from East to 
Westof the Atlantic; and North Ame- 
rica lain at the feet, or reposed in the 
arms of Great Britain. 

By him finally was that intercourse 
with the European Continent renewed, 
which might and ought to have laid 
the ground-work of victory or freedom, 
where there now appears but a preca- 
rious hope that either of these bless- 
ings can be effected. To these facts I 
challenge contradiction: they are all 
on record, or all within proof. To 
their merit, also, I challenge a paral- 
lel in the annals of any Englishman 
now alive. Nor do I stand single in 
the esteem and admiration which they 
have excited. Ask the most enlight- 
ened members of every circle in so- 
ciety beyond the precincts of mere 
faction—whom they deem the States- 
man most fitted to save and restore a 
nation. Ask foreigners, placed at such 
a distance from our political system, 
that ali its parts assume pam a pro- 
portions, and its chief members as- 
sert their native grandeur and E 
sminence to the eye. Ask the illus- 
trious head of the House of Hanover 
himself, to whom, in his own impar- 
tial judgment, he would entrust the 
honor of singly opposing the great 
spoliator of Crowns, and scourge of 
Empires,—whom he regards in his se- 
rious hours, as the best, the most spi- 
rited, and ingenuous of his advisers,— 
from whom he has met the most faith- 
ful and honest return for every gra- 
cious mark of esteem and confidence 
which a discerning Prince knows so 
well how to enhance, by the occasions 
on which he bestows them. ‘Will he 
not say, “ W-ll-sl-y.is almost the only 
person from whon: I can get a sound or 
satisfactory opinion?” Who would not 
be the “ partizan” of the wise and great? 
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What makes every generous Irishman 
the partizan of Henry Grattan,—every 

ero the friend, and partizan, if you 
will, of our nobie-minded, devoted, 
and lamented Moore,—every patriot a 
partizan of the memory of Chatham,— 
each lisping infant, of Nelson and of 
Wellington? Why, it is proud, and 
virtuous, anda sacred duty, to indulge 
these dearest propensities of the heart. 
With the Sovereign, therefore, and his 
people —- with history and posterity 
—on public principles—and to public 
ends, I here avow myself “ the poli- 
tical partizan” of Lord Wellesley. 
pp- 77—80. 


The following is, we fear, too 
just a picture of the conduct of the 
war. 


In the war of 1793, Edmund Burke 
erected that lofty standard, round which 
alone it was wise for Europe to rally, 
and under which it would have been 
possible to succeed. If George LIL., 
Joseph, Frederic William, Catherine, 
and the junior branches of the Bour- 
bon, had fought on behalf of the 
French monarchy, against those sa- 
vage revolutionary clubs, who chal- 
lenged all mankind to the combat, and 
menaced society with destruction ; if 
they had entered the French territory 
with the fleur-de-lis in front, cham- 
pions of the crown, the property and 
integrity of France, against the Robe- 
spierrcs of Paris; renouncing for 
themselves,—capturing or conquering 
for Lewis; who will now protess to 
doubt the victorious and Consuls 
jssue of their arms? There is no no- 
velty in this. Events foretold hy 
Burke, and confirmed by Providence, 
are records too high and indelible to 
be overlooked. Austria fought for 
frontier towns, Prussia for English 
tfoney, Britain meanly for ships and 
islands—shadows all! There was nei- 
ther amongst them a common prin- 
ciple of action, nor an admitted leader, 
nor a directing, nor a controlling 
mind. The French nation, wlio might 
have been our allies against the total 
revolution of their monarchy, allied 
themselves to each other aguinst its 
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dismemberment, until we have seen 
this potent and elastic people wrought 
up to a frenzy of artificial barbarism, 
deriving force successively from com- 
pression and expansion, now bedding 
their mortars on the remote Borys- 
thenes, to fulminate upon the gilded 
spires of Moscow. pp. 56, 57. 


Such was, indeed, the flow of the 
tide of French success; when our 
author next takes up the subject of 
the Russian war, he will no doubt 
notice, with his energetic language, 
the consequences of the ebbing of 
that bloody tide. 

From the following highly-drawn 
character of Lord Weilington few 
of our readers will dissent: 


The prediction of evil, I again as- 
severatce, touches the Minister, and 
mortally too,—but not a hair on Lord 
Wellington’s head shall be waved by 
the breath of the prophet. If hope 
can repose on living man, it is on the 
genius and the auspices of Lord Wel- 
Imgton. His are the deeds which no 
time can erase, nor envy darken, nor 
blaze of language illuminate ;—his the 
full enjoyment of those masculine 
powers, which none but superior minds 
call forth on great emergencies ;—his 
the daily exercise of those heroic attri- 
butes, of which a single instance in a 
single life is the sum of many a well- 
known reputation. Just, humane, and 
generous,—accurate and sagacious,—- 
unshaken by suspense,—tolerant of 
opposition,—temperate in triumph,— 
of unmovable fortitude,—of daring en- 
terprize,—patient of labor,—and fruit- 
ful in resource. Such is the man, 
who, by warding off the stroke of des- 
tiny from Spain, has found for Europe 
a breathing time of which she proves 
herself unworthy. On such a man, 
when intervening oceans, or decaying 
centuries shall seem but as a point,— 
the eye of distant generations will 
rest, with Marlborough in the Temple 
of Victory,—and with Washington in 
that of Virtue. But it is the lot of 
greatness te kindle fires pernicious to 
lis own welfare. For the wonders 
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which the British Hannibal has achiev- 
ed, he is paid by a demand of impos- 
sibilities. He has generated a new 
feature in the military map of Europe, 
by defending Portugal against superior 
forces, already masters of Spain. He 
has encountered and destroyed succes- 
sive hosts; reducing the shameful 
inequality of strength, by matchless 
and unthought-of maneeuvres. He has 
wrenched their fortresses from the 
centre of surrounding enemies; and 


insulated the respective branches of 


an army, triple in number to his own. 
He has incorporated and harmonized 
religions and nations, constitutionally 
more adverse to each other than to 
the commonenemy. Yet itis because 
he sways with masterly dominion the 
moral infirmities, and physical powers 
of man,—because, after healing the 
discords of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniard, he has composed the feuds 
oF Protestant and Catholic,—a mild 
example to those zealots who pros- 
per “ exasperating both; — be- 
cause, he has taught France to shrink 
from defeat, and, still more, taught 
England that it was possible to con- 

uer;—for such reasons it is that our 
blessed Ministers call upon him, not 
only to baffle the very flower of the 
French military school, and to blight 
the armed genius of Buonaparte’s Go- 
vernment, but to animate the stupe- 
faction of his own employers ;—or, in 
return for the splendor which he casts 
on English history, bind himself to 
share their disgrace. From such an 
evil it shall be my willing effort to 
rescue this ornament of the British 
name—this guardian of a grateful 
country. pp. 144—146. 





* Dr. Barry is the author of 
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oR 
FAITHFUL GUIDE 
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HISTORY 
OF THE 
HUMAN SPECIES, 
AND 
MOST IMPORTANT BRANCHES 
OF 
MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY; | 
Combined with Moral Reflections, and 
enforced by Religious Precepts. 
BY THE 
REV. EDWARD BARRY,' M.& D.D. 
Rector of St. Mary's und St. Leonard's 
Wallingford. 
LONDON. 
Longman. 1811. Pr. 5s. Gd. 





Dunne the end of the last, and 
the beginning of the present, century, 
the labors of ingenious men have 
been employed on no object more 
frequently or more successfully, 
than on plans to facilitate Educa- 
tion. Every art and science has 
been simplified in its elemerts ; 
and rules have been constructed, 
calculated to the meridian of youth, 
Medicine, as far as it relates to the 
prevention of diseases, must be al- 
lowed to be equal in importance to 
any human acquisition; and our 
author merits the thanks of the 
public for his efforts to bring forth 
awork, easy enough for the com- 
prehension of young minds, and yet 
deserving the attention of the ma- 


1. A Dispassionate Address to the Subjects of Great Britain. 


2. Familiar Letters, on a variety of Subjects. 


12mo. 


3. A Letter to the King, Lords, and Commons, against the Practice of Boxing. 
4. A Letter to F. Annesley, Esq. M. P. on the Necessity of reducing the Number 


of Dogs, with an Account of Hydrophobia. 
5. Theological, Philosophical, and Moral Essays. 
6. Sermons, preached mostly on Public Occasions. 
7. The Friendly Call of Truth and Reason to a New Species of Dissenters. 


8vo. ¢nd Ed. 
3rd Ed. 8vo. 
8vo. 


The 4th Edition is lately published, with Additional Observations. 1. On the Catho- 


lic Demands, 


2. On the Effects of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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turer, and even professional, read- 
er. 
The Contents are : 


To all those who preside over the 
weighty charge of public and of private 
education—To the Pupil—A Morning 
Prayer for a young Student at School-— 
An Evening Prayer—A Short History of 
the Origin and Progress of Medicine— 
Anatomy— Surgery— Botany— Chemis- 
try— Acids— Alkalies— Metals— Pneu- 
matics—Electricity—Galvanism—A Ge- 
neral Description of the Internal Parts 
of the Human Body—Diseases—Of Fe- 
vers—The Inflammatory Fever—Of the 
Putrid and Malignant Fever, or Typhus 
Putrida—Of the Scarlet Fever, or Scar- 
latina Febris—Of the Cow Pock or 
Vaccine Inoculation—Directions tor the 
Vaccine Inoculation—Of the Measles, 
or Kubcola—Of Pulmonary Consrmp- 
tion, or Phthisis—Ot A poplexy— Of Pal- 
sy—Of Jaundice, or Ieteras—Of Dropsy, 
or Hydrops—Of the Cholera Morbus— 
Of Rheumatism—Of the Gout, or Arthri- 
tis—Of the Diseases incidental to Lite- 
rary and Sedentary Persons, 


Kemedies in all Cases of Emergency. 


Treatment of druwned persons—Burn- 
ing of females by their clothes having 
caught fire—A few cautions that might 
prevent the frequency of houses on fire— 
To prevent the fatal effects of drinking 
cold water, er cold liquors of any kind 
in warm weather, or when heated by 
exercise, or otherwise—To prevent the 
effects of excessive cold—Intoxication 
—Passions—Suspension by the cord, or 
hanging—Snuffocations by Mephitic Va- 
pors, Charcoal, Beer, &c. &c.—Stroke 
of Lightning— Bruises or Cuts—Swallow- 
ing of hurtful substances, or danger of 
suffocation from things swallowed—Poi- 
sonous animals—Poisons—Opium, or 
Laudanum—Vegetable | Poisons—The 
bite of a mad dog—Precantion to be 
tuken against the bite of mad animals, 
and the Hydrophobia—General Precepts 
on the important concerns of health, and 
of acquiring the habits of a well-ordered 
mind—Admonitions, which specially 
concern all those who preside over 
schools— Concluding cautions and admo- 
nitions to young people—To avoid un- 
— acquirements of Stuttering or 
stammering in Speech. 


A few short extracts will suffice 
to give an idea of the style and 
manner of the author, 
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The person, who makes two blades of 
grass to gtow on the spot where hither- 
to there had been only one, deserves 
the thanks of the public; but he, who 
makes one patron devour the produce 
of that, which formerly was sufficient 
for two, cannot, surely, in this matter, 
ony in times of scarcity, be con- 
sidered as doing any benefit to society. 

To what quuaally useful purpose is 
the endeavour, which has so much pre- 
vailed, to interrupt the ordinary growth 
of animals—to gorge them with tood— 
to make them monsters in appearance 
—to overload them with fat, and hence 
to afflict them with disease ? 

Our sheep, hitherto of comely shape, 
of sweet pasturage, and delicious fla- 
vor, are now rendered, in consequence 
of such modern eccentticities, incon- 
venient in size for the purposes of the 
table, the flesh is coarse in texture, 
rank in flavor, wasteful in dressing, 
and even disgusting to the eye! 

What advantage, it may be fairly 
asked, can possibly result from a fash- 
ion so manifestly injurious, that will 
be sufficient to set aside these weil- 
grounded complaints ! 

Is it, as some have alleged, to re- 
duce the qaay of bone, and make 
the animal support a heavy burden of 
flesh? Without making any observa- 
tion on the cruelty ot such an act to 
the comfort and feelings of the poor 
brute—of disturbing the laws and pro- 
portion of nature, we will only notice 
the absurdity of such a design, by 
comparing it with that of some silly 
architect, who made slender beams for 
his building, but imposed on them the 
heaviest load ! 

Again we ask, is the quality of the 
wool improved by it? or, from such 
management, is the meat of the ani- 
mal sold cheaper in the markets ? 

Ye graziers, ye butchers, and all 
others, whom it may concern, to these 
plain questions, vouchsafe, we entreat 
you, to give the candid answer! pp. 17, 
18. 


The practitioners in medicine, like 
those of any other liberal calling, are 
not so regardless of their fame as to 
hazard their success, either in the ac- 
quisition or preservation of it, by any 
wilful prolongation of disease, nor 
wound their consciences as men, or 
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endanger their characters as members 
of society, by giving consent, or lend- 
ing the smallest countenance to a 
combination so unprincipled and base. 
To speak of them as a body, they are, 
on thecontrary, tremblingly alive to the 
most safe and speedy means of reco- 
vering the patient ; well knowing, that 
in so doing, their individual feelings 
are best tified, while, at the same 
time, their professional interests are 
most unquestionably promoted ; yet, 
notwithstanding this fact, and the 
vast expense of a medical education, 
if we make some few exceptions in the 
metropolis and other large places, the 
acknowledgments usually offered to 
the profession are very far indeed from 
being adequate to their laborious ser- 
vices, and constant anxieties of 
mind. pp. 51, 52. 


To prevent fires from spreading — 
All communication ought to be cut 
off by party-walls, and by insulating 
the apartments by thin plates of iron 
or copper, or by strata of sand. Also 
by stone stairs, well-constructed chim- 
neys, &c. 

he outward air should be exclu- 
ded as much as possible, as the sud- 
den opening of a door or window in- 
creases the conflagration. 

N. B. The Author of this Monitor 
most anxiously wishes, that if not in 
every house, there might at least be 
in every Parish, a sort of platform 
so constructed, that might be elevated 
or depressed, and so adapted to cir- 
cumstances, on which, the aged,—the 
infirm—the timid, and even babes 
might be landed from the window, on 
such dreadful emergencies! 

The common fire-escapes are by 
much too complicated and formidable 
for general service in the moment 
of terror and consternation ! 

Patriotic and admirably humane 
would it be in the Society of Arts, to 
turn their attention to this hint, and 
offer an encouraging premium for the 
best design of such TRULY IMPORTANT 
AND PRECIOUS MECHANISM! pp. 108,109. 


It is reported of Clark, a late posture 
master in London, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, that he could disjoint 
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almost his whole body, so that he im- 
posed on a very eminent surgeon who 
considered him in such a miserable 
condition, that he absolutely refused 
to undertake his cure. Though a well- 
made man, he would appear with all 
the deformities imaginable, such as 
hunch-backed, pot-bellied, and sharp- 
breasted. He disjointed his arms, 
shoulders, legs, and thighs; and ren- 
dered himself such an object of pity, 
that he has frequently extorted money, 
in the quality of a cripple, from the 
very same company with whom he had 
a little while before associated as a 
companion. 

He would make his hips stand a con- 
siderable way out from his loins, and 
so high as to invade the place of his 
back. Yet his face was the most 
changeable part about him,and showed 
more postures than all the rest. p. 163. 








RESURRECTION 


OF 
THE TWO WITNESSES; 
A Paruaphrase on the 11th Chapter of 
the Revelation. 


BY 
MAJOR GENERAL BURN, 
ROYAL MARINES. 





LONDON. 
Hatchard. Pr. 1s. 6d. 


THE two witnesses mentioned in 
Rev. xi. 3. have been variously ex- 
plained. They are understood by 
some to be Luther and Calvin, 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague ; 
by others, the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses; by some politicians, civil and 
religious liberty ; and even by some 
enthusiasts, Wesley and Whitfield. 
The Major's opinion is that they 
are the OLD and the New TgstTa- 
MENT. 

The prophecy in the 11th and 
12th verses he applies to the esta- 
blishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by which 
** emperors, kings, princes, nobles, 
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clergy, and all ranks of men have 
been raised in a wonderful and un- 
expected manner to patronize and 
disseminate the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Old and the New Testament, 
the only true and faithful witnesses 
for God.” 
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WE merely give the Titles of this 
publication ; 


“ and, in that case, 
“ The less is said the better.” 


THe Boox; or the Proceedings 
and Correspondence upon the 
subject of the Inquiry into the 
Conduct of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, under a 
Commission appointed by the 
King in the Year 1806. Faith- 
Sully copied from authentic Do- 
cuments. R. EDWARDS, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, Printer of 
the Original Book in 1807. 
London. Pr. 1l. 1s. pp. 382. 


THE DELICATEINVESTIGATION; 
or the Proceedings and Corre- 
spondence upon the Inquiry into 
the Conduct of the Princess of 
Wales; with an Appendix, con- 
taining an Account of all the 
recent Events: to which is added, 
a full and faithful Report of the 
Debates on that momentous sub- 
ject. H. Hay, No. 11, New- 
castle Street, Strand. London. 
Pr. 6s. pp. 220. 


THE GENUINE EDITION OF THE 
Book ; being an Inquiry, or Se- 
erect Investigation into the Con- 
duct of.. H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales ; instituted by his Ma- 
jesty’s special Commission in 
1806, before Lord Erskine, 


Lord High Chancellor, Lords’ 


Spencer, Grenville, Elllenbo- 
rough. M. Jones, No. 5, New- 
gale Sireet, London. Fr. 18s. pp- 


Tue WHOLE or THE DEpost- 
TIONS ON THE INVESTIGA- 
TION of the Conduct of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, before Lords 
Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and 
Ellenborough ; the four Com- 
missioners of Inquiry appointed 
by the King in the Year 1806. 
Prepared for publication by the 
late Right Hon. SPENCER 
PERCEVAL. To which is added, 
an Historical Preface, including 
every Fact that has transpired 
since the period of the Investiga- 
tion. By C. V.W1LLIAMs, Esq. 
Author of the Life of the Right 
Hon. SPENCER PERCEVAL. 
London, Sherwood, Pr. 10s. 6d. 
pp. 260. 
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CATALOGUES 
PUBLISHED THIS YEAR. 





As we have promised to mention 
EVERY book that is published 
since January Ist, 1813, we deem 
it a duty even to mention under one 
head the Titles of all Catalogues 
published. 


A CATALOGUE of Books for 1813, 


in various Languoges and Classes of 
Literature; which are now on Sale- 


at the reasonable Prices affixed to 
each Article, (for Ready Money) by 
C.J. BARRINGTON, 344, Strand, 
(near the Lyceum.) 


CATALOGUE Alphabétique d'une 
Partie des Livres Francais qui se 
trouvent chez J. C. DE BOFFE, 
No. 10, Nassau Street, Soho, @ 
Londres. 
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A CATALOGUE of new and second- LEY, 143, High Holbom, 1813, 





hand Books, Ancient and Modern, in 


various Languages and Classes of 


Literature, which are now selling, at 
the moderate Prices annexed to each 
Article, for Ready Money only, by 
JOSEPH FULLER, 61, Charing 
Cross, (opposite the King’s Mews.) 
1813. Pr. 1s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of «a very select Col- 


lection of Books, consisting of choice 
Copies, and many rare Articles, in 
elegant Bindings, including the Li- 
brary of Joun Hart, Esg. of Aln- 
wick, deceased. Now on Sale, (for 
Ready Money only,) at the Prices in 
the Catalogue, by THOMAS KING, 
Junior, Bookseller, at FrEnrvon’s 
Spacious Rooms, No. 391, Oxford 
Street, opposite Berner’s Street, 
London. 1813. 


A CATALOGUE of the Classical Li- 


brary, for 1813. Part Second, con- 
taining the Octavo Class. In the 
Collection are many choice, valuable 
and rare Articles, recent/y purchased 
in France, Holland, Germany and 
Portugal. The Prices are annexed, 
and marked in every Book, also the 
Condition accurately described, by 
the proprietor, W. Ul. LUNN, 
No. 30, Soho Square, London. Ee 
porter of Books in the learned Lan- 
guages. Pr. 1s. 6d. 

A i liberal Deduction from the prices 
affixed in the Catalogue will be made 
upon purchases amounting to 201. 
and upwards; but the whole will be 
sold for prompt payment without ex- 
ception. 

*,* The Third Part of this exten- 
sive Catalogue of Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin Literature, containing the 
Duodecimo and smaller sizes, is now 
preparing. Towhich will be added 
an Appendix, comprehending some 
valuable and scarce books in the 
learned languages, of all sizes, which 
are shortly expected from the Conti- 
nent. 


A CATALOGUE of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Bool:s, with the price affixed to 
each Article. Sold by R. PRIEST- 


price 4s. 


A CATALOGUE of curious and rare 
Books now on Sale at ROBERT 
TRIPHOOK’s, No. 37, St. James’s 
Street, London, 1813. Part the 
First, containing 1200 Articles. The 
Sccond part will be published on the 
1st of May. 


A CATALOGUE of Books in various 
Languages, including a Collection of 
esteemed Italian Works recently im- 
ported from Milan. Amongst others 
are Stephanus Thesaurus Lingue 
Grece cum Glossaria, 5 vol. folio; 
Livit Drakenborch, 7 vol. 4to; Sal- 
lustius Havercamp large paper, 
2 vol. 4t0; Bayle Dictionnaire His- 
torique et c riliqgue, 7 vol. ; Boccaccio, 
Dante, Petrarch, Guiccardini, &e. 
&c. Selling by T. TURNER, 87, 
Strand, Successor to J. Macktnar. 
Pr. 1s. 
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A 
GUIDE 
TO THE 
READING AND STUDY 
OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ; 


WITH AN 
ILLUSTRATIVE SUPPLEMENT 


BY 
A. H. FRANCK, 
Professor of Divinity, &c. in the 
University of Halle. 
Translated from the Latin and aug- 
mented _ Notes. 


WILLIA M JAQUES 





LONDON. 
Hatchard, 1813. Svo. 8s. 


WHEN the public are unac- 
quainted with the merits or demerits 
of any work, nothing is so satisfac- 
tory or desirable as the testimony 
of some person of high and acknow- 
ledged worth. The present piece, 
though, in consequence of its rarity, 
known only to few, has the advan- 
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tage we alluded to in a pre-eminent 
degree. Dr. Peter Allix, the learn- 
ed author of the “ Reflections on the 
books of Scripture,” speaks of it in 
the following high terms. ‘“ Hic 
liber, parvez licet molis, ea tamen 
fere omnia continet, que vir exi- 
mius longa meditatione, longo usu, 
et, potissimum, experientia fretus, 
ad studiosorum S. Theologiz bo- 
num, in lucem emiserit.” Another 
able divine, Dr. Philip Doddridge, 
whose writings are as much distin- 
guished by a vein of critical acumen, 
as by deep piety, and whose opinion 
must, with every English reader, be 
peculiarly sacred, passes on it the 
following eulogium. “ Franck’s 
Manuductio deserves to be often 
read. It contains the best rules for 
studying the Scriptures that I ever 
remember to have seen.” 

These decided testimonies to the 
merit of the present work, will form, 
we think, an appropriate intro- 
duction to the following analysis of 
it. 

The treatise naturally divides 
itself into two parts, of which, the 
one respects the /efter and the other 
the spirit of the word. Under the 
former are coasidered Grammatical, 
Historical, and Logical reading: 
under the latter are comprehended 
Expository, Doctrinal, Inferential, 
and Practical reading. 

The chapter appropriated to the 
consideration of Grammatical Read- 


ing, furnishes a digested series of 


rules for the acquisition of the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee lan- 
guages. 

The writings of the Greek fathers 
and of the Rabbins, are likewise 
noticed in their order; while the 
subject of idiom, so important a 
point in the sacred tongues, is clis- 
cussed at large. Continued notice 
is also taken of works, connected 
with grammatical reading. 
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Under the head of Jistorical 
reading, a view is taken of the fol- 
lowing points. 1. The sum and 
substance of the scriptures. 2.'The 
Inspired Penmen. 3. The occasion 
or causes of writing. 4. ‘The scope 
so far as it can be collected from 
Historical incidents. 5. ‘The argu- 
ment of the several books. 6. The 
seats of subjects. 7. External 
circumstances. This last designa- 
tion isapplied to MSS. editions ; the 
divisions made by chapters, verses, 
and points; accents, inscriptions, 
subscriptions, various readings, the 
Masora; &c. and likewise to the 
names of places and seasons ; genea- 
logies; various kinds of money, 
weights, and measures ; and phrases 
appropriated to peculiar antiquities, 
rites, laws, privileges, or to some 
conditions of persons. On these 
points, the reader is referred to stan- 
dard works. 

Logical reading assists the Bibli- 
cal student to institute a logical 
analysis, and to develope the struc- 
ture, connection, and order of whole 
books, and of particular texts of the 
old and new Testaments; that 
* being thus resolved into their first 
principles, they may be understood 
with the greater facility and preci- 
sion.” It is proper to observe, that 
in this, as well as in other chapters, 
technical expressions are but seldom 
used ; and where they have been ine- 
vitable, they are simplified in the 
Translator’s notes. 

We next proceed to part 2. which, 
as was remarked, is appropriated to 
the consideration of the spirit of the 
sacred oracles. Expository read- 
ing assists the student to develope, 
and expound “ the literal sense in- 
tended by the Holy Spirit.” After 
some explanatory and preliminary 
remarks, it proposes a variety of 
helps for this purpose. These are 
either internal or external, Of the 
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first class, are 1. The consideration 
of the scope. 2. A consideration 
of antecedents, of the matter, and of 
consequents. 3. A collation of one 
passage with other parallel passages. 
4, The analogy of Faith. 5. A con- 
sideration of the affections. 6. A 
consideration of the order observed 
by the sacred penmen. 7. A consi- 
deration of circumstances. It then 
adverts to the rules formed by ex- 
perienced expositors, for the study 
of the Scriptures. The external 
helps relate to the antiquities, rites, 
and customs of the ancients ; Geo- 
graphy, Chronology, Natural His- 
tory, &c. which, with a general view 
of commentators, concludes the 
chapter. 

Doctrinal reading which cowes 
next under review, furnishes aids by 
which to apprehend the truths con- 
tained in Scripture, and to derive 
thence a just acquaintance with the 
nature and will of God. The pre- 
ceptive part is illustrated by a refe- 
rence to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, of which it points out; 
1. The general scope. 2. ‘The 
principal doctrine. $. The special 
doctrine. 4. The doctrine implied. 
Inferential reading assists the stu- 
dent in deducing inferences by legi- 
timate consequences from texts ; 
when the literal sense is explored, 
and the truths expressed have been 
fully examined, three internal and 
three external sources are laid down 
whence to deduce inferences: 2 Tim. 
1. 8.is cited as an example ; and 
from it, through the medium of these 
helps, are deduced sixty eight legiti- 
mate inferences; forming, however, 
but a small part of those which 
might be inferred. 

The chapter on Practical read- 
ing, assists in the application of the 
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Scriptures to faith and practice; 
and some very valuable rules 
are given for its institution. ‘Ihe 
work concludes with considering 
explicitly the order in which the 
several branches of reading should 
be prosecuted. 

The Appendix consists of a trea- 
tise on the affections, as far as they 
are connected with the subject 
treated; and of analyses of the 
epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. ‘The treatise on the affections 
is intended to form a kind of supple- 
ment to Expository Reading as 
the author considered he could not 
do justice to this subject in its pro- 
per place, without swelling the 
chapter to a disproportionate bulk. 

The other pieces form a lucid 
illustration of the rules laid down 
in the work, by a lively application 
of them to the epistles in question. 

We now proceed to notice the 
additional matter which has been 
appended by the Translator to the 
volume before us. ‘The life of Pre- 
fessor Franck includes an account 
of the establishment of the great 
Orphan House, at Halle in Saxony. 
The notes annexed to the work, 
are generally of a critical kind ; and 
their main object is to point out some 
of the best editions of the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures; the most 
valuable translations of the Greck 
Fathers, &c. and to furnish the 
reader with a copious but select list 
of the most approved commentaries 
and Biblical works. Critical re- 
marks are annexed to most of the 
pieces enumerated; and they are 
intended, after the manner of Dr. 
Doddridge’s Lectures, to form the 
mind to the most useful and authori- 
sed modes of study. 
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Mr. Bellamy’s Defence of his “History oF ALL RELIGIONS,” 
against the * Lirerary PANORAMA.” 


Tur Editor of the Literary Panorama, though with great reluctance, 
allows merit to any publication, in his review of the L[istory of All 

> : y » . 

Religions, says, 

It is not void of ingenuity—as a portraiture of some of the divisions, into 
which human opinion has been split, it may be allowed its merit. It evinces 
scriptural knowledge, and occasional acquaintance among sects in our own 
country, from principals of which Mr. B. has obtained information, Speaking 
of India, Mr. B. imparts information well deserving attention; but we fear 
that the learned author will censure our examination of his work as superficial, 


The editor of the Literary Panorama certainly had reason to fear that 
I should censure his examination “as superficial,” and it is much to be 
lamented that the opinions of gentlemen of this description, who are under 
the necessity of writing for their daily bread; and who, on that account 
are obliged to give hasty conclusions, should have any effect on the publie, 
so as to induce them to submit to the judgment of these scribblers, 

I have shown, in the History of All Religions, that the Philistines 
descended from Mitzraim, for so I tind it in scripture. But the editor of 
the Panorama says “ this is doubtful at least; they came from Caph-tor, 
Jer. xlvii. 4. Amos, ix. 7. ‘There is no proof that Caph-tor was in Egypt.” 
This is the opinion of this careless and incorrect writer. If we turn to 
Gen, x. 15, 14. we shail find that not only the Philistines came from 
Mitzraim, but that the Caphtorim descended from him also, And Mitz- 
rain beeat Ludim, and Anamim, and Debalim, and Naptuim. And 
Pathrusim, and C aslubim (out of whom came Philistim) and Caphtorim, 
Had this Reviewer attended to what is said in the History of All Reli- 
gions, before he had so grossly committed himself, he would have found 
that E gypt was originally called Mitzraim, after the son of Cush, and the 
grandson of Ham; and that the word Mitzraim, instead of Expt was 
continued in our Bibles to the time of Elizabeth, as it now stands in the 
original Hebrew E39 Mitrraim. Now as it is expressly said that the 
Philistim and the Caphtorim came from the son of Mitzraim, it is plain to 
a demonstration that Caph-tor came from the same father, that he was 
born in Egypt, and gave that name to a district of the country, as Mitz- 
raim included, and gave that name to the whole land of Egypt, similar to 
modern custom, England includes the principality of Wales. With equal 
propriety a foreigner might say of a Welchman, as this sapient editor has 
said of Caph-tor, there is no pr roof that the Welchman was in England. 

This transient Reviewer has been too hasty in giving his opinion, which 
ean only be attributed to ‘ extreme carelessness.” He says, “ Mr. B. 
after having mentioned Mahometanism, p. 163. proceeds to the Christian 
religion. ‘ We come now to that period, sacred te every Christian, &e. 


_ 
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whence the unlearned would infer, directly contrary to the truth, that 
from Mahomet to Christ was the chronological order of periods.” 

If the reader turns to p. 163 of the History of All Religions, he will 
read thus : 


In the year 622 of the Christian wra, Honorius the Sixth being the bishop of 
Rome, and Heraclius Cwsar emperor of the West, when idolatry had spread its 
baneful influence over Arabia; Mahomet, an Arabian, seeing the many gross 
absurdities of such a religious system, and not being able to comprehend the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it was then taught by the Professors of Christianity, 
as well as by many of this day, formed the plan of a new sect. 


Surely no man, except the editor of the Literary Panorama, “would 
infer that from Mahomet to Christ was the chronological order of 
periods,” when the year of the Christian era, in which Mahometanism 
made its appearance, is mentioned in the History of All Religions. 
Beside, this writer should have recollected that the author did not under- 
take to explain and adjust the perivds of time, but to write a History of 
all Religions ; and, if he had read the preface, he would also have known 
that he there professes to introduce those nations nearest allied to 
each other as to their professions of religion: and, as the Mahometans 
rejected Christ, and adopted many of the tenets of the European Pagans, 
it certainly was more proper to link them with Pagans than to have intro- 
duced them when he was giving an account of the descent of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

This editor of the Panorama again shows his ignorance respecting the 
evidence of ancient writers. The author of the History of All Religions 
has proved from scripture, in the most satisfactory manner, so as to satisfy 
one of the first Chinese scholars in Europe, that the Chinese are the de- 
scendants of Joktan, who peopled China and the nations of the east. And, 
notwithstanding it has been the custom of Deists to bring forward their 
boasted chronology to overturn the antiquity of the sacred scripture, the 
editor of the Panorama, like them, says : 


Now we indulge great doubts whether the Chinese are the descendants of 
Joktan, and we support these doubts, in part, from Mr. B.’s own words, p. 142. 
the situation of these descendants of Joktan was undeniably that part of the 
world we now call India;” but what correct writer confounds India with 
China? 


If the editor of this curious publication had given himself time to have 
read p. 122 of the History of All Religions, it would have saved him the 
trouble of making the above remark. He would have found that the 
author of the History of All Religions has thus said, “ Vossius says, the 
ancients called all parts eastward of the Mediterranean sea India;”* which 
is also confirmed by Ovid and Strabo—see History of all Religions. This 
will show how hasty this dashing editor has been in giving his opinion : 
while it shows that the author of the History of All Religions has given 
sufficient evidence for the truth of what he has asserted, and that he has 
not “confounded India with China.” Neither were India and China called 
by these names at the remote period of the first settlers after the flood us 


* Vos. de Idolat, lib. 1. c. 26. 
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he may be convinced by turning to the History of Ail Religions. This 
gentleman presumes to talk of ‘* carelessness in diction, arrangement, and 
argument;” vet he here introduces the pronoun without, its preceding noun. 
Aud when he attempts to find fault with Mr. Beliamy’s application of 
Bacchus to the regulator of the vines, he says “ it were more proper that 
the regulator of the vineyards should have vested in the Ormond family, 
which derives its revenue from the prizage of vines; to which the anti- 
quity of that family agrees admirably; as appears from scripture, ‘ yet 
did not the chief Butler remember Joseph.’” It certainly appears here, 
that, at the time this gentleman wrote this, a kind of burly-burly had 
confused his ideas, for certainly it cannot be understood. 

This writer again shows great ignorance in what he has said concerning 
the development of the No. 666 mentioned in the Revelation. The 
author of All Religions has shown in the most satisfactory manuer that , 
this mystical number dees not refer to kings, kingdoms, or popes, as has 
been supposed for many ages. But the editor of the Panorama says, 
“If the date of the Revelation be A.D. 96, as is usually supposed, what 
possible motive had le for concealing a persouage,or period past so effec- 
tually, that during eighteen centuries he has not been ascertained beyond 
controversy, Ul! this moment?” 

I sav this writer displays some ignorance here. What would have been 
the fate of the apostle during the persecution of the Roman emperor, if 
he had ia plain words told him that the divine communication had been 
shut up from the Babylonish captivity till the coming of Christ, which 
was 666 years, and that during that period, the whole Roman idolatry 
had been influenced by the spirits of the bottomless pit?) This was the 
reason why John said, Here is wisdom, let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast, viz. the time when the divine communica- 
tion was withheld. 

However some allowance ought to be made for gentlemen like the edi- 
tor of the Penorama. It cannot be expected that any man can deter- 
mine on the merit or demerit of a work, who does not give himself time 
to read and understand it. 
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Mr. B. in speaking of the worship of the heathen Romans, says, that the 
names of their idols were originally applied to those who were at the head of 
the diferent depai *nents of the state, and that the society for the suppression 
of vice among us, would have been called by them Venus, because, “ with the 
wise ancients, virtue was only considered to coustitute true beauty.” 


Though this was unquestionably the truth, the editor of the Panorama 
turns it into a contrary direction, which certainly does no credit to his 
labored production. . 

Again, this editor says, 


When Mr. B. asserts that none of the celestial bodies assume the crescent 
form, but the moon and Venus, he forgets that the planet Mercury assumes 
that form also, and if we admit that the telescope was known to the ancients, 
we must allow that the same instrument as revealed the phases of Venus, 1 
would discover those of Mercury. This planet was certainly known in early 
ayes. 

‘Mr. B. is certainly aware that if there were twenty planets between the earth 
and the sun, they must at certain times appear in the crescent form. But as 
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the greatest elongation of Mercury from the sun is not above 23°, and as this 
planet is constantly enveloped in the intense splendor of the rays of the sun, it 
is very rarely indeed that even his body can be seen with the telescope. I say, 
therefore that on account of the eccentricity of the orbit of Mercury being far 
greater than any of the other planets, as it always accompanies the sun, it was 
not at all likely that this planet should have been worshipped by these very 
ancient people. 

Some persons will wade through thick and thin, truth or falsehood, to carry 
an argument. This writer says, that “the planet Venus has been seen horned by 
the naked eye.” He might as well have taken Mercury into hisaccount. When 
we hear such bold declarations, it is almost impossible to be serious. We have 
made observations with a very powerful reflector at the time the earth was in 
that part of the orbit when Mercury should have that appearance, and have not 
been fortunate enough to see it so falcated: nevertheless it must necessarily 
be so. Mr. B.’s observation goes no farther than to assert that it could only 
be the celestial bodies which were statedly seen to rise and set at proper 
periods, as the moon and Venus, which assumed the crescent form; that were 
worshipped by these most ancient people the antediluvians. 


But admitting that ‘“‘ Mercury was certainly known in early ages,” as 
this editor declares without proof as usual, but which may be proved 
from Scripture, it would only be a farther proof that these primeval 
people had the use of the telescope, and that they had it in great perfec- 
tion, as is asserted by the author of the History of All Religions. ‘The 
feminine noun plural F7NWY Ashkteroth will also be applicable to the 
Moon, Venus, and Mercury, for Mercury by the ancients was allowed to 
assume the nature and quality of those with whom it was conjoined. 

The editor of the Panorama says, 


Mr. B. has raised to the dignity of Srcts many opinions held by persons of 
various denominations among professing Christians; while he has omitted 
Religions which had, and will have, more or less, extensive influence over 
tribes of men. Lis work, therefore, is not the History of All Religions. 


Surely I do not need to inform any person possessing a grain of eom- 
mon sense, that the editor of the Lrrerary PANORAMA has here given 
a proof of his ignorance. I have, he says, “raised to the dignity of 
SEcTs many opinions, while I have omitted RELIGIONS, which had, and 
will have, more or less, extensive influence over tribes of men,” Will it 
be believed, if told, that any man pretending to editorship, could make 
so gross a blunder as to assert, that every sect of the same religion con 
stitutes a different religion? yet this he asserts without fear of contradic- 
tion. 

I have shown, in the History of All Religions, that there never were 
more than Four CHURCHES since the Creation to the present day; and 
of these I have given a particular account, as well as of the tenets of the 
different sects of the Christian religion, which I have received from thei 
respective bodies, therefore it is a book of reference, and truly called 
Tuc History or atu RELIGIoONs, 


J. BELLAMY. 
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PREFACE. 


To those, who concern themselves 
in the advancement of knowledge, 
and in the general success of literary 
merit, it cannot but be a matter of 
much regret to observe how great a 
proportion of that mass of informa- 
tion, which is constantly issuing from 
the press, upon every topic of discus- 
siun, is consigned to undeserved obli- 
vion by the mere vicissitude of daily 
occurrences. No sooner has any great 
political, or moral, or scientitic ques- 
tion elicited from the collision of con- 
flicting sentiments innumerabie sparks 
of light branching out in all direc- 
tons, and illustrating the subject in 
every possible point of view, than 
another argument of equal import- 
ance arrests In its turn the public at- 
tention, and the many bright and 
valuable hints struck out in the course 
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of its predecessor are disregarded ; 
and, like meteors rather than stars, 
they cease to exist the moment they 
cease to shine. 

In the metaphor here adopted, we 
have considered the better sort of 
those compositions, which, under the 
appellation of Pamphlets, burst forth 
upon the public, on every new object 
of inquiry, as stars; which, for the 
purpose of concentrating their rays 
into a more durable, as well as conve- 
nient, focus for observation, we pro- 
pose to collect and combine together 
Ito distinct volumes, like so many 
constellations, by means of which 
these guides through the obscurity of 
transicnt opinions will be made mu- 
tually to reflect their light upon each 
other, and form a body of splendor 
not easily to be either dissipated or ex- 
tinguished. The general assemblage of 
these groups;— the stellar sphere 
wherein those of any lustre will all 
find their place as they successively 
arise on the horizon of literature, in 
allusion to their popular denomina- 
tion, we style 

THE PAMPHLETEER, 
and we claim to ourselves the merit 
of originality in the production of a 
system calculated to exalt the erratic 
luminaries of the day into the conse- 
quence of fixed stars; and, without 
any change of their relative magni- 
tudes, to give them the advantage of 
permanence. All that we propose is 
to project them upon a scale of typo- 
graphical uniformity proportioned to 
their several longitudes; and thus to 
comprise our asterisms within due and 
nearly equable limits, as well for the 
symmetry of the arrangement as for 
tie convenience of the observer.—We 
may add that, although circumstances 
may compel them to ‘describe equal 
areas in unequal times, the periods of 
their emersion shall be regularly ad- 


justed to the existing masses of their 


component phenomena. 

Such is the theory which we now 
ofier to the curious and scientific part 
of the public; and we confidently tlat- 
ter oursclves that, as we shall spare 
no exertions, so we shall neither be 
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be found to fail in the practice, nor 
have reason to lament any deticiency 
of encouragement. 

But, like all other new theories, 
our’s, we are well aware, must expect 
at its outset to meet with many objec- 
tions. Its novelty, however, we pre- 
sume to think indisputable; its sin- 
gularity also can hardiy, with any pro- 
priety, be questioned, as it resembles 
none of the periodical productions of 
the press. From Magazines and Re- 
views it differs in all its essential fea- 
tures—neither imitating the miscella- 
neous and chaotic confusion of the 
first, nor the analytical and judiciary 
processes of the last. It will present 
all the most accredited and best writ- 
ten pamphlets upon all subjects, as 
they are published, but without com- 
pression or mutilation: and it will 
also open its repository to original 
compositions (under the exercise of 
our own judgment as to their merit) 
where circumstances of ceconomy, or 
any other consideration, may induce 
a writer of competent skill to instruct 
or entertain his contemporaries with- 
out incurring the risk of loss on the 
publication ; and, in this way, we shall 
gladly, but not blindly, accommodate 
the diffident as well as the prudential. 

Every man of information is aware 
of the avidity with which old libraries 
are ransacked to furnish an occasional 
volume of this descripticn:—to in- 
stance only the Harleian Miscellanies 
—What a mine of politicaland ciher 
incidental knowledge is there laid 
open, which, like ore in the bowels of 
the earth, lay till then undistinguish- 
able amid the trash and rubbish with 
which it was blended. But even the 
discovery of a treasure like this serves 
only to reproach us with the loss of so 
much more that is now utterly irreco- 
verable. It is but a mineral sample 
for the show glass, compared to the 
metallic abundance of the hicden ma- 
trix that produced it. The oiuission, 
however, of some means ia former 
ages, whereby to preserve from obli- 
vious obscurity in a compact and col- 
lective shape, the diversified labors of 
the pen as they severally emerged 
into light, argues at least for the ori- 
ginality of the proposal with which 


we now come forward, and, if not al- 
lowed to be abselutely new, it must, 
at any rate, be acknowledged as un- 
tried. 

Yet, while we venture thus deci- 
dedly to plume ourselves both on the 
noveity and usefulness of our scheme, 
we would not be thought preposterous- 
ly to have blinded our own eyes against 
the possibility of all objections. We 
adimit there may be many: but such 
as we have actually heard, we shall 
here candidly recount, and studiously 
endeavour tojcounteract. 

It may be said then, that our selec- 
tion is, perchance, partial or ill- 


judged; that the variety of copies in- 


cluded in a single volume, will dis- 
tract the attention of the reader, or 
retard his progress to information on 
any particular subject; that, to force 
He a purchaser four or five Pam- 
phicts, which he does not want, as 
the sole means of furnishing himself 
with one he may desire to see, is to 
levy an unreasonable tax upon his 
purse through the medium of his cu- 
riosity—To all which we can only 
reply — that the first objection as- 
sumes what may be said of all Re- 
views and all Collections; the reader 
must give us credit for some qualifica- 
tions for the office we have under- 
taken; and, in the language of a 
tradesman, we hope our Customers 
will have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with our goods. On the second 
charge, we confine our answer to an as- 
surance that the due and distinct clas- 
sification of subjects will always be 
uppermost in our thoughts, and prd- 
portioned with ail possible attention 
to the quantity and value of our ma- 
terials, and the reluLive importance of 
the article discussed ; and we unhesi- 
tatingly refer to the Contents of our 
first Number, as the best illustration 
we can offer. On the third point, we 
cannot cescend to an a@rgumentum ad 
crumenan, without appearing either to 
underrate the purchaser’s property, or 
to doubt the liberality of his disposi- 
tion.—Our publication will be proved 
to be on a scale uncommonly inode- 
rate; and its contents, although they 
may not all be required for the in- 
stantaneous occasion of to-day, will 
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be such as rather to improve than be- 
come depreciated by keeping for to- 
morrow; and it is in fact on obviat- 
ing the converse to this proposition, 
that we rest a considerable share of 
our own pretensions to merit. The 
man who wants but a single Pam- 

hlet for a momentary purpose, throws 
it aside the next minute because it is 
single, and because he wants it no 
longer: and thus are all pamphlets ir- 
redeemably consigned to forgetfulness 
and perdition: but, when he has half 
a dozen at once under one cover, it is 
become a book, it occupies a place 
upon the shelf, and its real use is dis- 
covered perhaps inany years after 
even the quantum of its first cost is 
totally out of recollection.—On these 
three heads, therefore, of objection, 
we cannot but think our justification 
to be complete and irreversible. 

Having given this comprehensive 
view of our plan, we think it unneces- 
sary to expatiate further on its utility, 
and shall proceed to lay down the 
rules for its execution. 


CONDITIONS. 


It will be printed with a fair open 
type, in Octavo. 

Each Nuinber will be published 
when sufficient matter is arranged, 
and Three Numbers will form one 
Volume, to which a copious Index will 
be affixed. 

Each Number to contain from 200 
to 300 pages, averaging 250. Price 
6s. 6d. 

Four or five Numbers will be pub- 
lished annually. 

Each Number on the average will 
contain fen or twelve pamphlets; thus 
reducing the price of each to some- 
thing under eghtpence—a saving to 
the public so obvious as to need no 
comment. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO AUTHORS, 


AND 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 


It is to be lamented that many 
Pamphlets of infinite merit are now 
become so scarce as hardly to have 
any existence but in the fond recoil- 
lection and regrets of those readers, 
to whom they once afforded convic- 


tion and delight. Such Pamphlets it 
is intended, if possible, to recover, 
and, when the pressure of new mat- 
ter will permit, to introduce them, as 
aptly as we can, into our numbers. 
The permission, ‘therefore, of their 
authors to reprint them, and an early 
intimation of their sentiments, re- 
specting the proposed plan, will be 
esteemed an important favor; since 
thus, proper care may be had, with 
respect to the regularity of dates and 
every other circumstance, to give that 
clear series and continuation of subjects 
which will constitute the leading fea- 
ture of this publication. 

The sentiments and suggestions 
which Members or PaRLIAMENT may 
prefer promulgating through the 
Press to oral declarationin the Houser, 
or which they may desire to publish 
for the information of their friends 
and constituents, after such declara- 
tion, will form a prominent feature of 
this Work. 

Charges to the Clergy will also be 
admitted. 


Yor the encouragement of rising 


genius, it will not be necessary that 
each pamphlet received into The 
Pamphleteer bear the naine or signa- 
ture of the Author. But it must be 
understood that no Pamphlet can be 
inserted in this work without the per- 
mission of the Author, distinctly ex- 
Poe either by himself, or through 
1is publisher. 

The MS. is to be delivered gratui- 
tously to the Editor, and the proofs 
may, if required, be revised by the 
Author; but as the latter will at 
no expense whatever in Printing or 
Publishing, it is earnestly solicited 
that the copy be delivered as correct 
as possible. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


An Appeal to the Protestant Dissen- 
ters of Great Britain to unite with 
their Catholic Brethren for the removal 
of the Disqualifications, by which they 
are oppressed. By a Protestant Dis- 
senter—A Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Wylde to the Clergy of Somersetshire, 
on the Means of preventing undue 


Marriages, with Communications on the. 


subject from various dignified Clergy- 
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men—Dr. Herbert Marsh’s Sermon on 
the Bible Society—Dr. Herbert Marsh's 
Address to the University—Mr. Van- 
sittart’s first Letter to Dr. Marsh— 
Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry into the Conse- 
quences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer-Book withthe Bible—Mr. Van- 
sittart’s Leiter to John Coker, Esq.— 
Mr. Vansittart’s second Letter to Dr. 
Marsh—Pamphlet on the East India 
Company's Charter. By Dr. Maclean 
— Objections to creating a Vice Chan- 
cellor of England—Outlines of a Plan 
of Finance proposed to be submitted to 
Parliament. By the Right Hon. N. 
Vansittart. 


a 


Classical Journal, 
No. 13. for March. 


Inquiry into the Causes of the Diver- 
sity of Human Character in various 
Ages, Nations, and Individuals, No. 3. 
—— Scott] —Researches of tie 

german Literati on the subject of An- 
cient Literature and History, No. 4.— 
Latin Poem [H. H. Joy]—Obdservations 
on the “ China of the Classics” [Dr. 
Vincent ]—Critical Notice of Philemo- 
nis Lexicon—Epigram on Cicero— 
Latin Inscription—Account of Hercu- 
laneum, extracted from Mr. Hayter’s 
Report upon Hercul. MS. in a second 
Letter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent 
— Biblical Criticism—Prologus in Eu- 
nuchum ab alumnis Reg. Schol. Westm. 
actam A. D. 1812.—Epilogus—On the 
Ancient Language of Egypt [Sir W. 
Drummond ]—Observations sur le Cos- 
tume Théatral [A. L. Millin]—Latin 
Ode [M. Lawson]—Biblical Criticism 
[W. A. Hailes ]—Explanation of a pas- 
sage in Virgil—Classical Criticism—A 
Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, at St. Mary's, A. D. 
1644. By John Pearson, A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, afterwards Lord Bish- 
op of Chester. Never before printed— 
Aristophanis Comesdie ex optimis Ex- 
emplaribus emendate studio Rich. Franc. 
Phil. Brunck [R. Porson]—Reply to 
anarticleon Bentley's Callimachus—On 
the Existence of Troy—Answer to the 
Defence of Sir W. Drummond concern- 
ing Egyptian Numes—On the primary 


Meaning, the Use, and Etymology of 
Nubere [E. H. Barker]—Biblical Cri- 
ticism— Miscellaneous Observations on 
some pussages in several ancient and 
modern Authors, No. 1. [J.Seager}— 
Specimens of Persian poetry, No. 3. 

D. G. Wait]—On Reading the Greek 

estament in Public Schools—Biblicalt 
Criticism—Latin Inscription —Classi- 
cal Criticism —On the Language of 
Action [E. 1. Feet of an 
extraordinary Sect called Yezidis—On 
the Tyrian Inscription found in the 
Island of Malta—Notice of St. Quen- 
tin’s English and French Grammars— 
Observations on the“ Examination of a 
criticism on Falconer’s Strabo”~-Sin- 
gular Use of the Word” ayy:ros[ FE. H. B.] 
Extract of a Letter from Count Ven- 
ceslas de Rzevuski to M. de Hammer—- 
On the Composition of the Greek Sap- 
phic Ode [J. Tate]—In Tragicorum 
Gracorum Carmina  Monostrophica 
Commentarius—Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes on the Prometheus Desmotes 
of schylus ; with Strictures on the 
Glossary and the Notes to Mr. Blom- 
jield’s Edition, No. 5. _ H. Barker]. 
—On the Origin of the Druids, No. 1. 
[D. G. Wait]—Mr. Barker’s Reply to 
the Strictures of the Scotish Review on 
his Edition of Cicero’s Two Tracts—- 
On the Phanician Inscription found in 
the Island of Malta—Observations on 
Dr. Holmes’s preface, relative to the 
Syriac Version— Biblical Synonyma-— 
Critical and Explanatory Notes on the 
Hippolytus Stephanephorus, with Stric- 
tures on some Remurks of Professor 
Monk, No. 2. [E. H. Barker]—Parti- 
culars relative to the Founders of the 
Druses Religion, collected from Ara- 
bian Authors, by Joseph Bokti--Gram- 
mutica Greca suis partibus expleta et 
expliciia, ab Augusto Matthia—Where- 
Sore have the Ancients recorded the 
Nawe of Zoroaster? [D.G. Wait]— 
Inscriptions found at Ancient Sagun- 
tum, §c. §c. §e. 


i 


Quarterly Review. 


No. 16. 


Papers respecting the Negociation 
Jor a Renewal of the East India Com- 
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pany’s exclusive Privileges—Petitions 
of the Merchants and Manufucturers 
of Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgew, §c. 
against the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter, &ce.— De la Littérature Fran- 
caise pendant le 18me Siecle—An His- 
torical Sketch of the last Years of the 
Reign of Gusiavus Adolphus the IVth, 
late King of Sweden—Propositions for 
ameliorating the Condition of the Poor, 
and for improving the moral Habits, 
and increasing the Comforts of the La- 
boring People, by Regulations calcu- 


luted to reduce the Parochial Rates of 


the Kingdom, and generally to promote 
5 ) e y / 
the Happiness and Security of the Com- 
i . . 


muniiy at large, by the Diminution of 


immoral and penal Offences, and the 
future Prevention of Crimes. By P. 
Colquhoun, LL. D.—An Appeal to the 
Gospel, or an Inguiry into the Justice 
of the Charge, alleged by Methodists 
and other Objectors, that the Gospel is 
not preached by the National Clergy: 
in a Series of Discourses delivered be- 
fore the Universiiy of Oxford in the 
“Year 1812, at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. J. Bampton, M.A. Canon 
of Salisbury. By Richard Mant, M.A. 
Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex, anid 
late Fellow of Oriel College—Travels 
in Southern Africa in the Years 1803-- 
1806. By Herry Lichtenstein, Doctor 
in Medicine and Philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural History inthe Univer- 
sityof Berlin; Member of several learned 
Societies, &c.&c. Translated froin the 
original German, by Amie Plumptre— 
Ex Veataminibus Metricis Puerorum in 
Scholéd Regia Edinenst Provectiorum 
Fiecta, Anno MDCCCNIT.—Journal 
of a Residence in India. By Maria 
Graham—Memoirs of the late Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, A. M. inckuiding a 
brief Analysis of his Works: together 
with Anecdotes and Letters of eminent 
Persons, his Friends and Correspon- 
dents. Also a general View of the Pro- 
gress of Unitarian Doctrine in Eng- 
land and America. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex- 
street—Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis 
—The Resources of Russia in the Event 
of a War with France; and an Exami- 
nation of the prevailing Opinion rela- 
tive to the political and military Con- 
duct of the Court of St. Petersburg ; 


with a short Description of the Cossacks. 
By M. Eustaphieve, Russian Consul at 
Boston—The French Bulletins, &c. de- 
tailing the Campaigns of the French in 
Russia, from June to December, 1812— 
Rokeby: a poem. By Walter Scott, 
isq. 


—_—— : 
Annals of philosophy, 
No. 1. 


Philosophical Transactions for 1812. 
Part I. 


Ky, 2 
dVOW Oe 


Philosophical Transactions for 1812. 
Part U1. 


—— ie 


Antifacabin Review, 
No. 177. 

Anderson’s Claims on the Colony of 
Trinidad, concluded — Uvatingford’s 
Letter to Lord Somers — Pinckney’s 
Travels wv France—Wulion’s Visita- 
tion Sermon—Morier’s Travels through 
Persia—Letlers to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales—Letter to 
Earl Liverpool on the Catholic Claims 
—Hales on the Tenets of the Romish 
Hierarchy— Middleton’s Letter from 
Rome-—Anecdotes of Father Mundo— 
Protestant’ and Papists’ Manual— 
Burgess’s Protestant’ sli etrospect—Bat- 
t/es of Salamanca and Barrosa— Martin 
Matier-cf-Fact’s Poem on the present 
times—Reece on Pulmonary Consump- 
tr. 


ee 
Writish Critic. 
No. 238. 

M‘Kenzie’s Travels in Iceland— 
Malcolm’s Sketch ef India—Bp. Hors- 
ley’s Tracts against Priestley—Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature, Vol. VI. con- 
cluded— Lives of the Twelve Casars— 
Dr. Lawrence’s Remarks on the New 
Te,tament—Ecclesiastical Histories of 
Mosheim and Milner, concluded— 
Broadhurst’s Translation of the Fune- 
ral Odes—Barker’s Classical Recrea- 
tions concluded—Religious Contempla- 
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tions—Webb’s Somerset, « Poem—Ban- 
nockhurn, ditto — Coyte’s Cockney’s 
Adve ntures—Wurwick Castle, a Poem 
— Lloyd's Characteristics of Men, 
Seutiments — Othello 
Travestie — Pride aud P rejudice, a 
Nove!—Yell’s Skheich of the principal 
Events in Eng lish Histon ge 4 $ 
Two Letters io F. Gregor, Esq.—Bp. 
Burgess’s Protestant Re trospect — 
Gregor’s Remarks on the Proceedings 
in Parl rament respecting the Cuthotics 
t and plain Arguweni against 
the Caihoire Cline lrecdoies of Fa- 
ther Mundo—Po'whele’s Churchman 
and Methodist ¢ ‘ontrasied : a Sermon— 
A Defence of X'oderation in Religious 
Docirine—-A spiritual and most pre- 


Nlanners, and 


—A sho, 


ciouse Perie—Angus’s* New System of 


English Grenmai—Detached Philo- 
sophie Thoughts of the best Writers— 
Shipwrecks and. Disasters at Sea— 


Lieut. Colonel Malculm’s Sketches of 


the Sikhs—Ward’s Reciter. 
—— 


Christian Guardian, 


No. 54. 


Scott’s Remarks on the Bishop of 


Lincoln’s Refutation of Calvinism, con- 
cluded. 


——a 


Christian Dbserver, 
No. 134. 

Hannah More’s Christian Morals-— 
Dr. Marsh’s History of Translations, 
with a View to the Foreign Operations 
of the Bible Society—A Presbyter’s col- 
lection of Memoirs againsi;the Bible 
Sociely. 

—t a 


Critical Review. 
No. 2. Vol. 3. 

Neild’s Account of’ the State of Pri- 
Sons in Enigland, Scotland, and Wales 
—Schweighuser’s Edition of Athe- 
neus, conclude d—Wakefield’s Siatisti- 
cal and Poliiical Account of Treland— 
Howard’s Prac tical Observations haa 
( ‘ancer—Georg rc’ Ss “ fise on Lil ibe! = 
Irvine’s Letters on § Sicily—Lord Ers- 


kine’s Speeches on Miscellaneous Sub- 


jects—Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs— 


Tyson, on the Causes of the Decline 
of the Commerce of Nations— Omni- 
«na, or Hore Otiosiores—The Error 
of Universalism—Foulis’s Essay on 
Catholic Emancipation — The Neces- 
sity of Protestant Petitions against 
Catholic € ‘laims— Temporary Taxation, 
preductios of future Advantage—An 
Episile to Vetus —Jervis’s intended 
Speech at Hull on the Catholic Claims 
—A Full View of the Roman Catholic 
Question—Tears of Granta, a Satire— 
Adventures of a Dramatist—The Pa- 
rent’s Offering. 


ee 


Eclectic Review, 
No. 3. Vol. 9. 


Psyche, with other Poems. By the 
late Mrs. Henry Tighe—Ar Account 
of Ireland, Statistical and Political. 
By Edward Wakefield—The Loyal- 
ists; an Historical Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “ Letlers to a Young Man,” 
“ A Tale of the Times,” &c.—Comedies 
of <dristophanes, viz. the Clouds, Plu- 
tus, the Frogs, the Birds. Translated 
into English, with Notes—Particulars 
of the Life of a Dissenting Minister, 
written by Himself. With occasional 
Reflections on the Dissenting Clergy, 
and the Dissenters in general—Nine 
Sermons, preached in the year 1718-19. 
By the late Isaac Watts, D.D. now first 
published, with a Preface, by John Pye 
Smith D. D.—The Pilgrimage of Theo- 
philus to the City of Gud—A Calm In- 
quiry into the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, including a Review of 
the Controversy between Dr. Horsley 
and Dr. Priestley, §c. 


eerie: seen 


European Magazine, 
No. 37 
Bosworth’s Accidents of Human 
Lifc—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of 
the 18th century— Auntient Lere— 
Dyer’s Four Letters on the English 
Constitution. 


5. for February, 
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cage Magazine, 


. 256. 


Thorp’s C€ real Emancipation— 
Thornton’s Maxims—Narrative of J. 
S. Frey —Ryland’s Sermon— Dew- 
hirst’s Divine Revelation — Butler's 
Address to Protestants. 


oo 


@Gentleman’s Wagazine, 
February. 
Fitzgwarine, §¢. by Mr. Dovaston— 
Meredith on the Gold Coust of Africa 


—Mawe’s Travels in the Intertor of 


Brazil—Conseils a ma Fille—Diurnal 
Readings— The Gull’s Hornbook, by 
Tho. Decker—Cleeve’s Sermon for 
Widows of Clergy—Genlis’s Histoire 
des Femmes Francaises— Faulkner's 
Historical Account of Fulham—Dyer's 
Letters on the English Constitution— 
The Protestant Advocate, Nos. IV. 
and Vl. 


we 


Legal Review. 
No. 2. 
Statutes at large, by Tomlins and 
Raithby—Lee’s Dictionary of Prac- 
tice—Impey's Common Pleas—Impey’s 


King’s Bench—Tidd’s Practice of 


King’s Bench and Common Pleas— 
Barrow’s Reports with Hill's Notes— 
Selwyn’s Abridgment —Espinasse’s 
Digest— Reports of Casesat Nisi Prius, 
by Campbell — Beaues’s Ler Merca- 
toria, by Chitty—Pamphlets upon the 
Bill for a Vice Chuncellorship—Ab- 
bott’s Law of Shipping—George on 
Libel—Chitty on Bills, &c.—Bayley’s 
Law of Bills, by Barnes—Starkie on 
Slander, &c.—Roe on Elections— 
Chitty on Pleading—Whitaker’s Law 
of os &c.—Romilly’s Letter to a 
Noble Lord—Cooke’s Bankrupt Laws, 


by Gregg—Disney’s Abridgment of 


Election Law. 


i 


Literary JDanorama, 
No 81. 
Mr. Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir 
ef the Persian Emp:re—Myer's Com- 


pendious System of Geography— Mr. 
Newton Bosworth’s Accidents of Hu- 
man Life—Mr. Rolle’s Trader's Safe- 
guard—Treatise on the Rights of the 
Conjugal Relation—Lambert’s Perpe- 
tual Balauce in Bookkeeping—Barrett 
and Spence’s Ancient Civil Regula- 
tions—Errors of Universalism—Juve- 
nile Spectator by Mrs. Argus—Hall’s 
Address to the Public on propagating 
Christianity in India—Report of the 
Trials of the Luddites at York—Correct 
Tide Tables for 1813—British Scenery. 
ee 


Medical ABagasine, 
For March. 

Mr. Wishart’s Observations on the 
Means of artificially dilating the Pupil 
in the Uperations of extracting and de- 
pressing the Cataract—Mr. Wardrop’s 
Dissection of an Albuminous Concretion 
which was found in the Cavity of the 
Thorav—Mr. Pring’s Case of Hernia 
Cerebri—Mr. Playtair on the good Ff- 


Sect of Ipecacuan and Laudanum in 


Dyse ntery—Dr. Dickson’s Letter to 
the Surgeons of his Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels on the Leeward Island station— 
Dr. Armstrong on the Brain Fever 
produced by Intoricatioi—Dr. Hen- 
derson’s Observations on the Case of 
Ann Moore. 


Desens” ceconemeeeal 
MWBonthiy Review. 
February. 
Scott’s Rokeby—Miss Rogers’s Lives 


of the Twelve Cesars—Bigland’s His- ‘ 
tory of Spain—Rodd’s Translation of 


Turpin’ 8 Llistory of Charles the Great 
and Orlando—Are heologia, Vol. xvt. 
p.ii. concluded—Drummond’s Giant's 
Causeway—Ex Tentaminibus Metricis 
Puerorum in Schola Regid Edinensi 
Provectiorum Electa—Sir R. Phillips 
on the Powers and Duties of Juries— 
Genuine Rejected Addresses—Sequel to 
the Rejected Addresses—Legal Argu- 
ment on the Toleration Act—Second 
Legal Argument on ditto—Toleration 
Act explained—Answer ta ditto—In- 
quiry into the original and modern Ap- 
plication of the Statute I. William and 
Mary—tIreland’s Neglected Genius, a 
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Poem—Thorn’s History of Aberdeen— 
Chenevix’s Two Plays—Metrical Effu- 
sions-- Miss Lyon’s Miscellaneous 
Poems—Sir Jonah Barrington’s His- 
toric Anecdotes of the Union with Ire- 
land—Clater’s Every Man his ow 

Farrier—ditto his own Cattle Doctor— 
Jones’s Scripture Directory—Tuke’s 
Select Passages from the Scriptures— 
Tighe’s Testimonies from Scripture— 
Webb's Observations on Four Excur- 
sions—Ashe’s Commercial View of the 
Brazils — Young’s Sermon at Cam- 
bridge, 24th March—ditto 14th April 
—Morley’s Fast Sermon at Woodbridge 
—Evans’s Sermon: the Christian Mi- 
nister’s Retrospect—ditto on the Glory 
of the Second Temple—ditto on Mr. 
Brent’s Death—Scott’s Sermon for the 
Bible Society at Hull—Dawson’s Ser- 
mon on Unity and Friendship. 


Hcotish Review; 
No. 8. 


Windham’s Life and Speeches—Col- 
man’s Poetical Vagaries—W oodhouse’s 
Astronomy—Leckie on the British Con- 
stitution—Galt’s Tragedies — Lives of 
Selden and Usher—Mawe’s Travels in 
Brazil—Davy’s Chemistry — Howell’s 
State Trials—State of Prisons in Eng- 
land, &e.-—M‘Crie’s Life of Knox— 
Scott’s Rokeby. 


i 


Ciniversal Magazine, 
No. 111. for February. 


Hints on the Manners, Customs, and 
Institutions of the various Nations of the 
World—Crabbe’s Tales in Verse. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE insert the following in compliance with the writer's request, in a 
love of justice, and in the full persuasion that 


“ Ten ceusure wrong for one who writes amiss.” 


Our opinion on the production alluded to (Lucianus Redivivus ) shall be 
given in a future number. 


SIR, 

To you, as Critic and Censor general, am induced to make my 
appeal. Criticism, in the hands ofthe judicious, is not only a noble, but a pro- 
fitable art. This art, however, has so much degenerated of late, as to awaken 
in us a contempt of most of its professors. I have been led into this reflection, 
in the first instance, trom the critiques which are found in the New Review ; 
and in the second, from those of our contemporary prints. But, as general 
assertion has nothing that can be called satistactory in it, I beg leave to lay 
before you an example, of the degeneracy of which I speak. A certain 
monthly publication has observed on a work (a copy of which I lately sent for 
your more serious examination) in the following words: “ The writer before us 
deprecates the imagination:” | deprecates the imagination—what an admirable 
mode of speech: /wminous as the orb of day !] that he “ is vain enough to think 
of placing himself on a level with Lucian.” 

“ We believe Lucian would have been put out of humor had he been ‘ placed 
on 2 level’ with a writer, who tells us in a note, ‘ It must be rersrembered that 
Pluto is god of riches, as well as king of hell.’ We always waderstood that 
Plutus was the god of riches, and diflerent from Pluto god of hell. We may be 
mistaken; and that, perhaps, is the reason why Plutus, under a much greater 
and inexcusable mistake on his part, passes our door without calling in.” 

Thus far the Critic, otherwise the Panoramist, Now at the ignorance which 
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here is manifested in regard to Pluto, every school-boy will be sure to laugh." 
But as the intention of the remarkeris evident (though, unluckily for himself, 
he has pitched upon a passage which comprises, if the language may be per- 
mitted*me, a fabled truth) I have to hope that you will hold up the said malig- 
nant remarker to the ridicule® he so well deserves. 

In the performance submitted to your consideration, you will no doubt find 
(though the Panoramist, with all his malice, was unable to discover them) 
some vulnerable parts. Strike at these with a manly freedom. I “ deprecate 
the imagination,” (to borrow the expression of this new Aristarchus) that you 
will at any time be brought down to “ a level” with him. From fair and impar- 
tial criticism (and this is certain in a scholar and a gentleman) I have not the 
smallest desire to shrink. It is of empty pretenders to it that 1 would be under- 
stood to complain. A. B. 

———— 


We are obliged to Mr. Grant for his article on Joanna Southcott, but the 
quotations from the work in question are too blasphemous to be recorded in our 
pages. His article is ingenious, and his future communications will be very 
desirable. 


We beg to observe that as The New Review will analyse, rvrrny book that és 
published, it will be unnecessary to notice them in our Literary Intelligence. 
We are only induced to give an account of those in the press from the idea that 
many persons may have communications to make to authors during the publi- 
cation of their works. 


We should have gladly inserted the letter from J. A. H. of Islington in our 
Correspondence, had it been in any way edmonitory. By this we may improve. 
We thank him, however, for his /audatory comments on our plan, and shall be 
most happy to hear from him again. J.dA. H. might be of great use to our 
future Numbers. 

‘ 

The Tocsin sounded, and many other works, would have been noticed, had 
they been published ¢his year; but the publications of 1813 are now pressing 
on our immediate attention. 


Erastvs’s article came too late: but we hope, however, he will be equally 
satisfied with what we have inserted. 


If W.P. will draw up an article relative to Good's Translation of the thirty- 
first chapter of the Book of Job, it shall be sent to the editor of the Classical 
Journal. 


S. T. C.’s communications relative to the Drama will be cheerfully received. 


X. A. X. has our best acknowledgments: and, as he is not too fastidious, we 
dare to say that we shall always please him. 


To the question, why we print in two columns? we offer éwo reasons: 1. Be- 
cause the small type, which we are obliged to use, is magnified to the eye by 
being printed in shorter lines. @. Because the poefry would occupy double the 
space if printed in long lines. 





* Platonem dicunt Terraram prasidem, 7705 enim Grace Divitie dicuntur.— 
Fygent. Mytholog. 1. 1. 
“ And touch'd and sham’d by ridicule aloue.”—Pope. 
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Now published in imperial 8vo. price One Guinea, the First Part, accompa- 
nied by Five Engravings, of a new Edition of The Holy Bible; illustrated with 
Engravings by Charles Heath from Drawings by Richard Westall, R. A.— 
The present edition will be printed at the Oxford University Press, in the first 
style of elegance, without Notes or Commentary. It will be embellished by 
Thirty Engravings of the most finished execution by and after the artists above 
named. It will be completed in Seven Parts, to be published at the interval of 
three or four months between each. A very limited impression will be taken 
off upon a small folio-sized paper, with proof impressions of the Plates; the 

rice of which will be Two Guineas each Part.—For the accommodation of 

rint-Collectors, or the possessors of other editions of the Bible, the Illustra- 
tions of each Part will be sold separately, at the rate of 3s. for each Print, or 
5s. Proofs. The whole of the Plates will be printed upon French plate paper. 


Will be published, May 1, 1813, by Samuel Kittle, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. in 
boards; common copy, 1s. stitched, (those who take six copies are entitled to 
a seventh gratis) King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, or an Explanation, 
&c. of Eccles. xii. 1-7. With Preliminary Observations, on, 1. The Nature of 
Man’s organized Life. 2. The Periods of his Mortal Existence. 3. A Brief 
Sketch of Anatomy (and the Circulation of the Blood.) 4. The Nature of Per- 
sonal Identity; and, The Physiological Principles of Longevity, (including 
short Rules for Military Men, and Captain Cook's method of preserving the 
Health of Seamen. The whole is drawn up in an Easy Style, adapted to the 
capacity of the Ordinary Members of Society. 


Just published, Explanation, &c. of a Triple Acrostis, on the Words of Christ 
and the Two Thieves upon the Cross, 8vo. at 9d. — dozen, or id. each; fine 
copy, in colored backs, 1s. 8d. per dozen, or 2d. each. 


Mr. Henry Huntingford, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has prepared for 
publication a new Edition of Pindar, which is to comprise in one vol. 8vo. the 
Text and Notes of Heyne; the Paraphrase and some of the Notes of Brenr- 
pict; and the Pindaric Lexicon of Damm, separated from his entire Lexicon 
Homerico-Pindaricum, and arranged in Alphabetical Order.—Dammii Lexicon 
Homerico-Pindaricum. Berol. 1765. opus Herculei laboris; in quo utinam Pin- 
darica seorsum ab Homericis vulgasset ! Heyn. Pref. ‘The work is in the Press. 


A work of considerable interest will shortly appear from the pen of Johr 
Mitford, Esq. It will contain a View of the Mediterranean in the years 1810, 
11,12. An Essay on Naval I’unishment, and a Three Months’ Voyage on the 
Barbary Coast in company with Captain Lord Cochrane, R.N. Proceedings 
at Naples in 1799. Lady Hamilton’s conduct, merit, and speeches. Anecdotes 
of Lord Nelson and Chevalier Acton. Characters and Biography of Twenty 
eminent Naval Men, and Notes on the Cause of Spain, written in Catalonia. 


Mr. Reynolds of the Parochial School, Lambeth, will shortly publish The 
Madras School Grammar, containing an easy and familiar Guide to the Know- 
ledge of the New System in Questions and Answers for the higher Classes of 
Madras Schools. The practices of the system are minutely explained with 
such improvements as the author has introduced with success into his school, 
during the practical experience of some years. 


VOL, I. NO. IV, Ss? 
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In a few days will be published, in 12mo. the Merchant and Traveller's Corte 
panion from London to St. Petersburgh, by way of Sweden; and proceedmg 
from thence to Moscow, Riga, Mittau, and Berlin: with a description of the 
Post Towns, and every thing interesting, in the Russian and Prussian Capitals, 
&c. To which are added, the Names, Distances, and Price of each Post; and 
a Vocabulary of the most useful terms, in English and Russian. By George 
Green, Esq. many Years resident in Russia. 


In the press, and shortly will appear, the Life of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, some- 
time President of Magdalen College, Oxford, secund edition, 8vo. with a recom- 
mendatory preface by John Luther. 


Shortly will be published, elegantly printed on a large sheet of superfine 
drawing paper, A Statistical Table of Europe, uniting all that is most interesting, 
in the Geography of that distinguished quarter of the Globe, and shewing at 
one view the Territorial Extent, the Military strength, and the Commercial 
Importance of each State. By Thomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, author of “A Compendious System of Modern Geo- 
graphy, Historical, Political, and Descriptive.” 


The Eighth Volume of the Portieat Reorster is in the press, and will be 
published in the latter end of May. The Editor requests Correspondents to 
favor him as soon as possible with the contributions intended for insertion in 
the department of Original Poetry. 


In the press, A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and En- 

avers. Dedicated to the Governors of the British Institution. By Michael 

ryan. This Work will be neatly printed by Whittingham ; and, it is expected, 
will not exceed Two Volumes in Quarto. It will be published in Parts; the 
first will appear early in the present season, and continued regularly every 
two months, price 15s. each. A few copies will be printed on fine Royal Paper, 
in a very superior manner. Gentlemen desirous of possessing this work, are 
requested to transmit their address to the publishers. 


In Three Volumes, Super Royal Folio, price Fifteen Guineas in boards. A 
Picturesque Representation of the Manners, Customs, and Amusements of 
the Russians; together with an Accurate Delineation of the Character and 
Costume of the Cossacks, illustrated by One Hundred Plates, beautifully 
colored from the original Drawings; with an Explanation of each plate, 
in English and French. By John Augustus Atkinson, and James Walker. 


British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. This work will gradually form 
a scries of Portraits of the most eminent persons now living, or lately deceased, 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; including the most distinguished Characters in 
the Senate, the Church, the Navy and Army, the Learned Protessions, and 
the various Departments of Literature, Science and Art; those who have most 
zealously exerted themselves in promoting the Arts, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce of the Country; or, by their example or patronage, have most con- 
spicuously contributed to its general prosperity and happiness; the Portraits 
elegantly and accurately drawn, in an uniform manner, from life, or from the 
most approved Original Pictures ; and the Engravings (executed in the style 
best suited to portruit,) perfect fac-similes of the drawings. A Number is 
published every twe months, containing six portraits, ech accompanied by a 
short Biographical Notice, Price 1!. 5s. Proof impressions, in a superior 
manner, on laws Paper. Price tl. 16s. And the Copies are delivered accord- 
ing to the dates of Orders received. A few of cath Portrait are taken off for 
separate sale, Price 5s.—Proof Impressiens, 7s. 6d. An extensive Prefuee is 
contained ip the First Number ; and Titles, together with general lists of the 
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Portraits contained in the Work, will be given hereafter; but both the Por 
traits and the Biographical Notices are left unnumbered, in order that each 
Subscriber may form his own arrangement of them. A List of the Subscribers 
will be printed. 


A New Modern Atlas, by John Pinkerton. The Maps are engraved in the 
size called Colombier, so as to correspond with the works of D’Anville, trom 
Drawings executed under Mr. Pinkerton’s direction ; with all the advantages 
afforded by the latest improvements in geographical precision ; and exhibiting 
the utmost beauty that the state of the Arts can admit. It is calculated that 
the work will be completed in Twenty Numbers, each containing three Maps, 
price One Guinea; and as the style of Engraving render’ first impressions 
desirable, they are carefully delivered, according to the dates of orders. In 
the last Number will be given a Geographical Memoir, reciting the character 
and merits of the chief authorities upon which each Map ‘has been con- 
structed, with directions for a general arrangement. Tlie fourteenth Num- 
ber will be published on the first of March, and a number will be regularly 
published every two months. 


Interesting selections from Animated Nature, with illustrative Scenery; designed 
and engraved by William Daniell, A.R.A. This highly-finished and beautiful 
Work contains, as its title indicates, a miscellaneous assemblage, formed chiefly 
from animated Nature, presenting faithful and characteristic representations of 
such agreeable or interesting objects, foreign, and domestic, as have been thought 
most capable of picturesque illustration, and placing them apparently in situations 
and under circnmstances where they are usually seen in nature, by which a new 
interest is communicated, even to familiar objects, It consists of one hundred 
and twenty engravings ; each accompanied by a description, briefly pointing out 
in what manner the subject has been classed by the learned ; where it is commonly 
to be found, and, occasionally, some of its more striking peculiarities of charac- 
ter and habit. It is published in monthly numbers, each containing Six Engrav- 
ings, with their descriptions, price 15s.; and eight numbers of the twenty, have 
already fepemes. It may also be had complete, in two volumes, in extra boards, 
price 151. 


Dr. Clarke's Travels.—Volume the Third. Travels in various Countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, by Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Vol. III. elegant! 
rinted in quarto, and illustrated with numerous engravings.—This Volume wi 
‘orm the Second Section of the Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; 
completing the second Part of the whole work, according to the plan originally 
proposed by the Author, and will contain his voyage up the Nile to Grand Cairo, 
his Observations upon the Pyramids of Djiza and Sacca'ra; a description of the 
Remains of the City of Sais, in the Delta; an account of the Antiquities of Alex- 
andria, particularly of Pompey’s Pillar and the Crypte of Necropolis ; his subse- 
quent Voyage, and ‘Travels in Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, &c. &c. 


Messrs. Lysons’ Magna Britannia; Volume the Sixth, containing Cornwall. The 
Magna Britannia will form a concise topographical Account of the several counties 
of Great Britain, by the Rev. Daniel Lysons, A.M. F.R.S. F,A. and L. 8. 
Rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire ; and Samuel Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F,.A.S. Keeper of his Majesty’s Records in the Tower of London. Handsomely 
printed in 4to. with numerous Engravings of Maps, Antiquities, cc. A few copies 
on imperial paper, with proof impressions. 


Britannia Depicta:—Part VI. Containing twenty-four Views in Cornwall: A 
Series of Views of the most interesting and picturesque objects in the several 
counties of Great Britain, engraved from drawings by Messrs, Favington, Hearne, 
Turner, Alexander, Smith, &c. These two last-mentioned works, which illustrate 
each other, are sold together, or separate ; they are continued regularly at the 
same periods, arranged in the same manner, (the couuties alphabetically) and 
printed on paper of corresponding size and quality, 7. 
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London and Westminster ; ancient and modern; being a general History and 
Survey of these Cities, founded principally upon Strype's edition of Stow; with 
introductions, notes, and supplements, bringing the whole down to the“time of 
publication. Elegantly printed in royal quarto, and illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. A few copies on imperial paper, with proof impressions, 


The History of the City of Dublin, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the 
earliest accounts to the present period; with an appendix, contuiniag a view of 
the several charters, grants, and immunities, now extaut, and an abstract of all 
the acts of parliament relative to the yo extracted from the national records, 
approved historians, many curious and valuable manuscripts, and other authentic 
materia's. By John Warburton, Esq. Deputy Keeper of the Records in Birming- 
ham Tower, and the Rev. James Whitelaw, M.R.1.A. Vicar of St. Catherine’s, 
in that city. (Author of * An Essay on the Population of Dublin.”) Handsomely 
printed in 4to. aad illustrated by ancient and modern maps of the city, numerous 
views of the principal buildings, &. by the most eminent artists. A few copies are 
printed on royal paper. 


Mr. Hagsitt on Gothic Architecture. Two Letters to a Fellow of the Society 
of Autiquaries, upon the subject of Gothic Architecture, by. the Rev. John Haggitt, 
Rector of Ditton, near Cambridge. 


Mr. Westall's Foreign Scenery. A series of views of picturesque and romantig 
scenery in Madeira, the Cape of Good Hepe, Timor, China, Prince of Wales's 
Island, Bombay, Mahratta Country, St. Helena, and Jamaica, from drawings made 
in those countries, by William Westatl, A. R.A. Engraved by the most eminent 
artists, in the line manner, in an uniform size with Messrs. Hearne and Byrne’s 
Antiquities of Great Britain, and each View accompanied by a descriptive account. 
Two numbers are already published, a Third will appear very soon, and the pub- 
lication will be continued occasionaliy. 


Professor Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind,—Volume the Second. Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, late Professor 
of Morai Philosophy, and Fellew of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Honorary 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh, and Member of 
the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia. Voiume the Second in 
Quarto. ° 


Mr. Adolphus’s Political State of the British Empire. A general View of the 
Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the Crown,—the Laws, Commerce, Reve- 
nues, Offices, aud other Establishments, Military, as well as Civil. By John Adol- 
plus, F.S. A, (Author of “ The History of England, from the Accession of King 
George IIT. to the Conclusion of Peace in the year 1783 ;”) 4 vols. 8vo, 


Culloden Papers: Consisting of an extensive and interesting Correspordence from 
the year 1625 to 1748 ; throwing much new light upon that eventful period of Bri- 
tish History, but more particularly relating to the Rebeilions in 1715 and 1745; 
and including many Letters from the unfortunate Lord Lovat, and other distin- 
guished persons of the time. The whole published from the originals in the pos- 
session of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, Esq. To which will be prefixed, an In- 
troduction, including Memoirs of the Right Honorable Duncan Forbes, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session in Scotland. Handsomely printed in quarto; and 
illustrated by Engravings of a portrait of the Lord President, of Roubiliac’s cele- 
brated monument to his memory, and of fac-similes of the most interesting Signa- 
tures. 


Mosheim's Commentaries, Translated by Mr. Vidal. Commentaries on the Af- 
fairs of the Christians before the time of Constantine the Great; or, an enlarged 
View of the Ecclesiastical History of the First Three Centuries. Accompanied 
with Copious Illustrative Notes and References. Trauslated from the Latin of 
John Laurence Mosheim, D. D. late Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. 
By Robert Studley Vidal, Esq. F. S. A. in octavo. 


Dr. Bancroft on Permanent Colors. A new and enlarged edition of Experimen- 
tal Researches, concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Colors; and the best 
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Means of producing them by Dyeing, Calico Printing, &. By Edward Ban- 
croft, M. D. F. R.S. in two vols. 8vo. 

Falconer’s Universal Dictionary of the Marine :—Improved by Dr. W. Burney. 
A copious explanation of Technical Terms and Phrases employed in the con- 
struction, equipment, furniture, machinery, movements, and military opera- 
tions, of Ships: interspersed with such parts of astronomy as will be found 
useful! to Practical Navigators: the whole illustrated with a varicty of Mo- 
dern Pcsigns of Shipping, together with separate Views of their masts, sails, 
yards, and rigging. To which will be annexed a Vocabulary of the French 
gea-terms and phrases, collected from the Works of the most celebrated French 
Writers. Originally compiled by William Falconer, author of the poem of 
*¢ The Shipwreck ;’ and in this new edition, corrected, improved, and much 
enlarged, o William Burney, LL. D. Master of the Naval Academy, Gosport ; 
in one volume, quarto. 

A New Journal in Modern Greek has been established in Vienna. It is 
the Work of the most learned Greeks in Vienna, Paris, Venice, and Con- 
gtantinople. ‘The Editor is Demetrios Alexandrides, author of a Turkish 
Dictionary, and of a Greek Grammar. 


A Grammar of the Icelandic Language has been published at Copenha- 
en by M. Rask. This was the language generally spoken in Scandinavia 
uring the 9th Ceutury, The author endeavours to prove that it is not 

derived from the Saxon, according to the opinion of M. Adelung and others ; 
but that it forms a distinct branch of the Gothic and Teutonic tongues. 


The Class of History and Ancient Literature in Paris offers a gold medal 
for the best dissertation in Latin, or French on “ the changes which took 
place in every part of the Administration of the Roman Empire in the reign 
of Diocletian and his Successors, down to the Accession of Julian.” The 
compositions must be delivered before the 1st of April, 1814. 


Professor Miiller of Denmark, has published an interesting Dissertation 
en the Antiquity and Authenticity of the Mythology attributed to Odin. 


We are informed in a Paris Literary Journal that a Greek MS. of Joannes 
Laurentius, commonly called Joannes Lydus, who lived in the reign of 
Anastasius and Justinian, has been discovered in Constantinople, by M. De 
Choiseul Goulfier. It is added that, according to Suidas, this writer left 
three works, De Mensibus, De Magistratibus Romanis, De Ostentis. Of the 
first some fragments were cublished at Leipsic in 1794, the rest were con- 
sidered as lost. 

On consulting Suidas, all that we find on this writer, is: “Iwiving Oradageds 
Aviige obros Fypafe rez! panviiy BiBariov a nai wepl Scacnpamay Erapov* med aAAWY Teva omODin 
sew padnncoTinuy. 

(See Suidas, 4 Kuster, Vol. 11. p. 131.) 

Weare informed that the work De Magistratibus will soon appear with a 
Preliminary Dissertation by M. Hase, and a Latin Translation by M. Fuss. 

Two Editions of Plato are announced, One edited by M. Weigel, of 
Leipsic, in 15 Vols. 8vo. printed with types similar to those used in 
Weiske’s Longinus. It will be accompanied by a Latin Version with Notes 
critical and explanatory, Greek Scholia, partly inedited and an extensive 
Index. The critical revision of the text from the best MSS. is undertaken 
by MM. L.F. Heindorf and A. Boeckh. Price to Subscribers, 6 francs, each 
Vol. to non-subscribers 9 fr. 


The other Edition will be printed at Berlin, under the following title: 

Platonis Opera Omnia Graecé et Latiné, excerpta ex pluribus codd. MSS, 
varictate lectionis, subjunctis H. Stephani integris, posteriorum nonnullo- 
rum selectis, F. A. Wolfi, J. Bekkeri, atque aliorum continuis annotationi- 
bus, volumine singularis isagoges literariw, rerumque et verboruin indicibus 
tastructa, 
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’ Besides the Editors mentioned in the title, M. Alter of Vienna, M. Boisse- 
nade of Paris, and other critical Scholars are mentioned as engaged in 
the preparation of this edition. Upwards of twelve MSS. are collating for 
the occasion; and the Latin translation is represented as singularly accurate 
and elegant. It will be printed in 8 vols. small 4to. and 16 in 8ve. The 
enly difference will be in the paper and the types. 


D. J. Van Lennep is preparing a new Edition of Ovid’s Epistles, for 
which he is collating MSS. in the Imperial Library of Paris, and ia that of 
the University of Leyden. He will give to the public for the first me, the 
Greek translation of the Epistles, by Planudes. 
™ M. Wieland of Saxony is bringingto a close, his Commentary on Cicero’s 
Epistles, with his new Translation. 


M. Creuzer of Heidelberg is publishing his extensive work om the Sym- 
bols and Mythology of Greece and other ancient nations. 


A new Corpus Auctorum Latinorwn is to appear at Upsal, edited by M. 
Traener, wep printed by Stenhaummer and Palmblad, printers to the Univer- 
sity. 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies respectfully inform the Possessors of the mag- 
nificent Edition of the Sacred Scriptures, published by the late Mr. Macklin, 
that it will shortly be completed by the publication of the Apocrypha, printed 
in the same size and manner by Mr. Bensley, and forming a Volume similar 
to those of the Old and New Testaments. 

It will be illustrated with Historical Engravings by Messrs. C. Heath, 
Landseer, Bromley, Golding, &c. and Head and Tail Pieces wholly by Mr. 
Landseer, from pictures and drawings which were the last work of the late 
Mr. de Loutherbourg. 

No more copies will be printed than are previously subscribed for. 

The Impressions of the Plates will be fuithfully appropriated according to 
the dates of the subscriptions. 

The price of the Apocrypha, with the Engravings complete, delivered in 
extra boards, will be Twelve Guineas; one half whereof is to be paid at the 
time of subscribing. 

A List of the Subscribers will be prefixed to the Volume. 


Messrs. Bartlett and Newman of Oxford, (successors to Collingwood and Co.) 
are engaged in printing an edition of Livy, in four volumes octavo, under the di- 
rection of a gentleman of the university of Oxford. It is from the text of Dia- 
kenborch, and will contain the various readings, and the whole of the notes, both 
of the 4to. and 12mo, editions, of Crevicr. ‘The Note Posteriores will be intro- 
duced in their proper places at the bottom of the page. 

The first part of RESEARCHES IN GREECE, by Major Leake, who has been 
employed by Government upon several missions into that country. This part of the 
work will be confined to inquiries into the Language of the Mopern Grerks, and 
the state of their Literature and Education, with some short notices of the Dia- 
lects spoken within the limits of Greece, viz. the Albanian, Wallachian, and Bul- 
garian. It is intended as an introduction to the further Researches made by the 
Author during his residence in Greece, into the Geography, Antiquities, and pre- 
sent state of the country. In one vol. 4to. 


Shortly will be published at Cambridge a periodical work, intitled Museum 
Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches. 


A new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum : with considerable 
additions and improvements, in four volumes folio. By the Rev. Bulkeley 
Bandinel, M. A. Fellow of New College, Oxford—In announcing a new 
edition of the Monasticon, it will scarcely be considered necessary to dwell 
on its value to the antiquary, or to point out its utility to the professional 
reader, The ample information Ducpave’s Corrections afford respecting 
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eur most venerable and wealthy religious houses, the numerous valuable 
and authentic charters they have preserved to us, and the great mass of 
historical and biographical matter they contain, render the Monasticoy 
one of the most curious and interesting works in English history. It claims 
however the attention of the public on higher grounds than those of mere 
curiosity :—In determining doubtful points as to the distribution of pe rty, 
and in tracing landed possessions from their earliest proprietors, the Mon- 
asticon has long been acknowledged one of the best, and most authentie 
authorities; and it has accordingly found a place in every considerable 
law library. 

To the historian, the antiquary, the lawver, and the mB oe then, 
the merits of pucnaLe have been long known; they have been universally 
acknowledged in the ample use made of them by succeeding writers; and 
the immense price and extreme scarcity of the Latin and English 
a sufficiently prove the high estimation in which they are, at present, 

eld. 

In the specimen of the forthcoming edition of this work, which was 
submitted to public notice in the summer of 1812, the plan on which it is 
proposed to be conducted was fully laid down, and received the most 
unequivocal stamp of public approval, namely, public support; the an- 
nouncement of it also procured the editor the communication of many 
important documents, tending towards the completion of the work on a 
more comprehensive scale than was originally in contemplation, from 
gentlemen of the highest authority on subjects connected with the 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the country. 

Upon the present extended plan of republishing the Monasticon 
therefore, an entirely new arrangement of the historical portion of the 
work will be adopted, and to the information already given by Dugdale 
and Stevens, very considerable augmentations will be made, from a 
careful digest of our old historians, by collections from Willis and Tanner, 
and by the addition of all such useful or interesting information as the 
numerous historical publications and county histories, which have appeared 
since the reformation, may afford. The whole of the charters of Founda- 
tion or of Extension, all the grants printed in Dugdale, or given by his 
continuator Stevens, together with the additional Documents, will be 
carefully compared with the originals, when such can be traced, and accu- 
rately printed immediately after the account of each Abbey; thus obviat- 
ing the great inconvenience now felt by all who have occasion to refer to 
the former edition of this work, it being absolutely necessary to turn to 
five distinct parts of the three volumes for each and every monastery. To 
many of these originals, particularly Dugdale’s and Dodsworth’s MS. 
collections, the Editor by his residence and situation at Oxford has constant 
eccess: with respect to the numerous valuable Documents deposited 
elsewhere, he has received the most flattering and kind assistance from 
the Augmentation Oftice, the Chapter House at Westininster, the British 
Museum, and the Tower; nor must he omit to acknowledge the generous 
and unsolicited permission to inspect the valuable collections at Stowe;— 
Such examples he trusts will not be without imitation, 

In respect to the embellishments, (the number of which will exceed one 
hundred and fifty,) the Plates by Hottar will be faithfully copied by 
the best artists; those by Krxe, will be corrected in the perspective, 
and engraved in a similar style; the whole of tie figures, representi 
the habits of the different orders, will also be given, together with additio 
plates not heretofore inserted in the work. 

The number of copies will be limited to three hundred upon crown 
paper, in folio, and fifty upon royal, printed in the finest manner, witt 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF THE PLATES. The publication will be by parts, at 
two guineas each to the first two hundred subscribers for the crown paper, 
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and two guineas and a half for the remaining copies, which price will 
be further advanced to three guineas at the time of publication upon any 
which may then remain for sale—The number of parts wil] not exceed 
twenty-six, and they will be regularly published at quarterly periods, or 
oftener, if practicable. The copies to be delivered to substribers in the 
exact order in which names are received; and as a guarantee to them 
for priority of impressions, the number of each will be stated in writing 
upon the wrapper.—The price of the royal od copies, will be five 
guineas each part (to Subscribers) prior to the publication of the second 
part, and in the delivery of these the most scrupulous attention will be 
observed: 

It is the object of the proprietors of this undertaking, to publish an 
edition of our great English Antiquary more comprehensive than those 
which have preceded it, and accordant in all other respects with the present 
improved state of our literature, yet at little more than half the price 
which copies of Dugdale and Stevens produce whenever they incidentally 
occur for sale: a greater number of plates will also be given than accom- 
panied those editions, and executed in a superior style—Part I. will be 
ready for delivery on the first of June. 


Sir William Ouseley, who lately returned from Persia, is preparing for 
publication an Account of his Travels, in the course of which he has traced 
Alexander’s route from Pasagarda and Persepolis to the Shore of the Caspian 
Sea, through the Hyrcanian forests and the country of the ancient Tupuri. 
He visited on his journey through Armenia the Christian Monks who 
reside near Mount Ararat, and he proceeded by way of Erivan and Kars, to 
Constantinople and Smyrna. Sir William has collected many rare and va- 
luable Manuscripts, of which some are in the character and language of 
the Persian Gadrs, or descendants of the ancient Fire-worshippers.—The 
Account of his Travels will be illustrated with maps and several other erm 
gravings—and amongst various inscriptions it will exhibit one discovered 

y Sir William in Bithynia, on a monument which, there is reason to believe, 
was erected in honor of the Greek writer Arrian. 


A Translation of the Dubistan may be shortly expected from Jonathan 
Scott, Esq. LL. D. whose History of the Dekkan, Persian Tales called Bé- 
har Danesh, and recent edition of the Arabian Nights, with additional Stories, 
are well known tothe public. The Dabistun is a Persian work of considerable 
reputation, composed about the middle of the seventeenth century by 
Mohammed Mohsin, and comprising, as the author bimself observes, remarks 
on the Learning, Philosophy, and Religious Opinions of many sects and 
ancient societies of men—among these he treats of the Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans; the Parsecs, Hindoos, and others.—Of this work a 
few pages, with an English version, were published by the ingenious Mr. 
Gladwin, in his “New Asiatic Miscellany,” at Calcutta, 1789, and Dr. 
Scott’s translation of the intire Dadistan may be considered a literary desi- 

m, as Sir William Jones, in one of his anniversary discourses ad- 
dvessed to the Asiatic Society, declared that “ it had thrown such light on 
the ancient history of Persia and the huuan race as he had despaired of ever 
obtaining.” 

Major Price of Brecknoch, whose “ Retrospect of Malhommedan History” has 
been offered to the public, in two quarto volumes, is now employed on the third, 
and final portion of that work. 


Mr. Thomas Yeates, late of Oxford, has in the press a Hebrew Grammar, with 
principal rules, suitable directions to learners, and new tabice. 
—> a oe 
END OF NQ. IV. 
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